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New York, Thursday, October 10, 1907. 


The Arthur Koppel Company’s New Works. 


Description of the New Development at Koppel, Pa. 


Its products being used in every country on the globe, 
and its factories being located in various parts of the 
world, the Arthur Koppel Company has attained the 
position of the most widely known and largest builder 
of portable and industrial railroads, mining and dump 
cars and other railroad equipment, especially of the nar 
row gauge type. For a number of years the company 
has owned and operated large works for the manufacture 


Having five large, well equipped plants in Continental 
Europe, the company was able until recently to supply 
the demands of its great field force from these plants 
The policy pursued was to ship the products for export 
from the European factories in knocked down form and 
then reassemble them upon their arrival at their destina 
tion. The business of the several American branch of- 
fices grew so rapidly within the last few years, however, 
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of its products at Bochum, Germany; Fives-Lille, France ; 
Budapest, Hungary; Prague, Bohemia, and St. Peters- 
burg, Russia. Its sales offices are located in every im 
: portant city in the world, for the company is a firm be- 
liever in the advantages of having a branch office with a 
corps of engineers in close proximity to the consuming 
centers. Consequently, as its field of operations grows, 
its branch office system expands to meet the increased 
requirements. 








that it became necessary to plan for the establishment of 
a large plant in the United States, where the company’s 
products might be manufactured completely of American 
material. 

The Location of the New Plant, 

A little more than a year ago it was decided to build 
such a plant in this country. The first question to be de 
cided, of course, was that of location. It was naturally 
determined to place the plant as closely as possible to the 
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source of supply of raw materials, and as the business 
of the company extends throughout the entire country, 
rather than in Pittsburgh District 
held the double advantage of being the very heart of the 
located for 


any one section, the 


raw material market and of being centrally 
distribution of the finished product. 

The established manufacturing centers of this district 
were so crowded, however, that it was found quite im- 
possible to obtain a choice location, which 
for future expansion of the new industry. It 
cided, therefore, to pick out an undeveloped tract, having 
the necessary space, and at the same time having the ad- 


would allow 


was de- 


vantageous shipping facilities of the near by settled com 
munities. This meant not only the building of a new 


plant, but the town as 


founding of a 


hew 
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In view of the fact that the Beaver Connecting Rail- 
road is laid out so as to touch all of the proposed factory 
shipping facilities of the Arthur 
shared in by all other 
in the new town, which 


admirable 
will 


sites, the 
Koppel Company also be 
manufacturers deciding to locate 
has been named Koppel. 

The Koppel Laud Company. 
interests of the company have 
identified interest, known as the 
Koppel Land Company, which is now laying out the new 
town, and offer advantages in home 
sites to employees of the Arthur Koppel Company and of 


The real estate been 


placed in charge of an 
which will many 
other concerns which are expected to locate there under 
the inducements offered. Contracts have been placed by 
the Koppel Land Company for the grading, paving and 








Fig. 2.—The Engine Room in the Plant of the Arthur Koppel Company. 
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Fig. 3.—The Light Car Shop of the Arthur Koppel Company. 


tract Beaver 
River, within the 30-mile radius, which confines the sec- 
tion enjoying Pittsburgh freight rates. 

About 650 acres of land on the outskirts of the town 
of Homewood and a short distance north of Beaver 
Falls, were purchased. Of this 250 acres were set aside 
for manufacturing plants, 50 acres being intended for the 
company’s own The balance is to be devoted to 
sites for homes. The Pennsylvania lines pass the works 
on one side and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad, 
connecting with the entire New York Central 
passes on the other side. The site is also on the proposed 
Pennsylvania & Erie Canal. 
own branch line, to be known as the Beaver Connecting 
Railroad, which will have direct both 
of the above trunk lines, thus insuring the 
railroad facilities for 
terials. 


selected is in Beaver County, Pa., on the 


use. 


system, 
The company is building its 
connections with 
very best pos- 


sible receiving and shipping hin 





sewering of some of the main streets, and the town of 
Koppel will possess cheap natural gas for fuel, electric 
light, pure air and an abundant supply of good water. 
The town will also soon be connected by an electric line 
with other towns in the Beaver valley. The site laid out for 
the town is high flood lines, the ground being 
slightly elevated, insuring residents there absolute free- 
dom from smoke and other annoyances. Already a num- 
ber of houses for employees have been built and others 
are under way. 


above 


The Plant, 


For designing and equipping the new plant of the 
Arthur Koppel Company, the services of Dodge & Day, 
engineers, Philadelphia, were enlisted. So as to have a 
portion of the plant available for operation at the earliest 
moment possible, it was planned to build it in sections on 
the unit system. This method provides for the operation 
of all departments upon the completion of the first sec- 
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tion and a uniform enlargement of the entire plant to its 
ultimate proportions without disturbing the operation of 
any of the departments. The first section, 
gun in May, 1906, and finished in June of this year, is 
now fully in operation. Its products comprise portable, 
interlocking sections of track, together with interchange- 
able curves, turntables, turnouts, &e. ; 
mine cars, dump cars, platform cars, ladle cars, cinder 
ears and a great variety of standard and special 
cars and railroad appliances. The general layout of the 
plant and the dimensions of the buildings are shown in 
the diagram, Fig. 1. 

It will be noted that the company practices what it 
preaches in the extensive employment of the industrial 
railroad system throughout the plant. It 
that all the buildings are connected by means of narrow 
gauge railroads, which make it possible to take the raw 
materials from the railroads running around the plant 
and carry them through the various departments, 
finally the finished 


which was be- 


crossings, switches, 


other 


will be seen 


when 


products emerge via the industrial 
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ing windows, located at the top. 
floors and windows is 
ating devices, &c., 


The space between the 
used for mounting oper- 
and in buildings where heavy plate 
work is done the plates may be placed against the wall 
without fear of injuring the windows or window frames. 
The hight of the windows permits both light and ventila- 
tion. In addition to this, 
the air enters the shops above the heads of the em- 
ployees and prevents drafts or any dust from blowing in 
on their work. 

The 
walls and 


ings. 


lockers, 


when the windows are raised 


steam heating lines are run up from the side 
run overhead the whole length of the build- 
The ventilators are controlled from below by means 
of gearing. The floors are made of 6-in. tar concrete, 
reinforced by 3-in. hemlock and 1-in. maple. This con- 
struction results in an even floor and permits alignment 
for the work, a much desired object. The floor also has 
a compressed air line running through the center of each 
shop, where ‘air is required, with handy 
that the pneumatic tools can be taken anywhere that a 


connections, so 


be 


at) 


A + a1 ee . oe. 
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Fig. 4.—Erecting Shop in the Plant of the Arthur Koppel Company. 


railroad for shipment. This system is supplemented by 
an overhead electric traveling crane’ system, and the two 
are so designed that they work together in perfect har- 
mony and insure the minimum amount of manual hand- 
ling. 

The machinery equipment of the various departments 
is so arranged that with the excellent handling facilities 
the work is performed in a most economical manner. 
As a large portion of the work consists of the shearing, 
punching and riveting of heavy plates, the great advan- 
tage of bringing the work directly to the machines and 


manipulating it with a minimum amount of manual la- ’ 


bor will readily be appreciated. A notable feature of the 
machinery equipment is the universal adoption of the 
electric drive, all machine tools, even to the smallest 
grinders and hack saws, being equipped with individual 
motors. 

The Bulldings, 

The buildings have skeleton steel frames with con- 
crete sides, floors and roofs. Large windows insure 
ample light. In fact, the sides of all the buildings are 
almost entirely of glass, so large and plentiful are the 
windows. <A unique feature in construction is that the 
concrete walls run up 6 ft. high, the windows being 
mounted above that hight and running up to the revolv- 





job may be located, and not make it 
the work to the tools, 
equipped. 

The yard adjacent to the plant is laid out very syste- 
matically. <A 5-ton Niles electric traveling crane, with a 
75-ft. span and 400-ft. runway, connects the plant with 
the railroad, which is in turn served by a portable sys- 
tem of the company’s trackage entering each department. 
permitting quick loading and unloading of materials. <A 
Dodge Coal Storage Company 5-ton crane, 
with 35-ft. reach, is used in the yard in conveying the 
heavy material and in the lifting. 

The stock of sheets, bars and structural steel is kept 


in the yard. A Hilles & Jones angle shear, 6 x 4 x % 


necessary to take 


as in some cases in shops not so 


locomotive 


in. capacity, and a new Doty guillotine shear with a 
6 x 1 in. capacity, are also located under sheds in the 
yard. Centrally located in the yard, between all depart- 


ments, are a series of bins containing a large stock of all 
kinds of supplies, which are drawn on when the stock 
in the storeroom runs low. 

The power plant is located in a concrete and steel con- 
structed building, set on heavy concrete fotndations. The 
engine room is 50 x 50 ft. and contains a 200-hp. Buckeye 
high speed automatic engine, directly connected to a 200- 
kw. generator, which furnishes light for the entire of- 
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fices and plant and power for the machinery, which is all 
motor driven by Westinghouse equipment. The oil is 
carried in drain pipes from the engine and pumped to a 
filter and reused. An Ingersoll-Rand air 
with a capacity of 450 ft. of free air per minute, fur- 
nishes air for the pneumatic tools in the machine and 
erecting shops. The floor of the engine room is raised 
about 6 ft., the object of this being to have all pipes run 
underneath, so as to permit of access when desired. An 
interior view of the engine room is shown in Fig. 2. 

The boiler plant is in the same building, but separated 
from the engine room by a thick wall, and is of the same 
dimensions, 50 x 50 ft. It consists of two 200-hp. Erie 
City tubular boilers, a large vacuum pump, which takes 
the exhaust steam and forces it through a system of 
radiation that heats the offices and the entire plant. 

An American Well Works deep well pump, located in 
a detached building, draws water from a 220-ft. well and 
forces it into a 15,000-gal. tank, located on a 


compressor, 


storage 
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tural shapes are being made up to size in the car shop, 
the axles, wheels and other parts are being machined 
in the machine shop, the work of each coming into the 
erecting shop where they are assembled. The completed 
cars are taken out at one end. The erecting shop con- 
tains some Tate, Jones & Co.’s heating furnaces, and the 
50 ft., is centrally located in 
and For the 
present the carpenter shop is located in the erecting shop 
building, but is to be moved into a separate building. 
Its equipment is made up of two 12-in. combination 
cross and rip cut saws, an American Wood Working Ma- 
Company three-spindled drill and a 40-in. band 
Two views are shown in this shop, Figs. 4 and 5. 


tool and store room, 50 x 


this, between the car machine shops. 


chine 

saw. 
The Machine Shop 

is 75 x 100 ft., and is equipped with modern machinery 

throughout, two 30-in. wheel boring ma- 

chines, one Baker and one Warner & Swasey, equipped 

for variable speed motor drives; a 30 in. x 10 ft. Mark 


consisting of 


TR? 
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Fig. 5.—Another View in the Erecting Shop of the Arthur Koppel Company. 


tower, thus insuring a large supply of good clear water 
at all times. 
The Light Car Shop 


is located in a building, 100 x 175 ft., and is served by 
two 2-ton Niles electric traveling cranes, with several 
auxiliary jib cranes, located at nearby points. The equip- 
ment in this shop consists of a Higley cold saw having a 
capacity of 20-in. I beams and grinder for its saw; two 
1 x 1 in. Williams, White & Co., combination punches; 
one Lennox rotary splitting shear, % in.; one Cleveland 
Punch & Shear Company %& in. x 10 ft. plate bending 
roll; a 5 in. x 10 ft. straightening roll of the same 
make; a Williams, White & Co. combination punch, capa- 
ble of punching 30 holes in %-in. stock at one time; one 
28-in. Barnes and one 28-in. Hoefer radial drills; one 
Williams, White & Co. riveting hammer, with a capacity 
of 3 in. cold rivet work. A Chester B. Albree riveter, 
possessing the hydro-pneumatic and toggle features, is 
also included, which is the first of its kind to be installed 


in any plant. A view of this shop is given in Fig. 3. 


The Erecting Shop 


is roomy, consisting of a building 50 x 200 ft., and is 
served by a 5-ton Niles electric traveling crane, in addi- 
tion to smaller jib cranes. This shop is so constructed 
that it contains at one end the car shop and at the 
other end the machine shop. While the plates and struc- 


Flather planer; a 36 in. x 10 ft. American Tool Works 
Company planer; an 18-in. Lodge & Shipley lathe; a 
Bridgeport double end axle lathe; a 12-in. Le Blond lathe; 
one 20-in. Bardons & Oliver and an 8-in. of the same 
make; two two-spindle drills; one 28-in. Hoefer drill; one 
48-in. American Tool Works radial drill; two 24-in. 
American Tool Works shapers; one Hydro-Press Com- 
pany 40-ton wheel press, besides grinders, &c. A 10-ton 
Niles electric crane is used in lifting the heavy machine 
work. A corner of this shop is presented in Fig. 6. 
The Blacksmith Shop 

is in a 75 x 175 ft. building. It is equipped with two 2- 
ton Niles electric cranes, small jib cranes, an 8-ft. Stur- 
tevant blower of the down draft system used on the 10 
forges, an 800-lb Erie steam hammer, a No. 6 Ajax bull- 
dozer, a 7 ft. x 18 in. grindstone, two large special heat- 
ing furnaces, a 6 ft. x 8 ft. and a 4 ft. x 6 ft. heating 
furnace, a two-spindle drill and a % x % in. Cincinnati 
combination punch, in addition to bending clamps. One 
end of this building is seen in Fig. 7. 

A separate building contains modern sanitary closets 
and lavatories with hot and cold water. 

A little removed from the plant proper the company 
has erected a two-story brick building, 50 x 75 ft. The 
first floor contains the superintendent’s office, cost clerks 
and clerical force, which offices are in addition to the 
general offices maintained in the Machesney Building, 
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Pittsburgh. 
partment. 
As has already been stated, the Arthur Koppel Com- 
pany owns 50 acres of land, five of which the plant now 
occupies. It has built this plant with a view to future 
growth and expects to add more buildings in the future. 
During the four months that the works have been in oper- 


The second floor is used by the drafting de 


ation more than 2000 cars of all kinds and a large 
amount of portable track have been manufactured and 
shipped. The company supplied the industrial railroad 
equipment for the Pennsylvania Railroad tunnels under 


the North River in New York, also material for the one 
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Rapid Factory Construction. 





Bullding Erected for the General Electric Company at 
Newark, N. J.,in Twenty-Nine Days. 


BY C. M. RIPLEY. 


A building contract notable for the time in which it 
was executed considering the amount of work which had 
to be done was that of the lamp factory recently fin 
ished for the General Electric Company, at Newark, N. J. 


na 


Fig. 6.—Corner in the Machine Shop of the Arthur Koppel Company. 





Fig. 7.—The Blacksmith Shop in the Plant of the Arthur Koppel Compan) 


to be built under the Detroit River by the Michigan 
Central, besides filling important government contracts 
on work at the navy yards, in the Philippines, &c. A 
late contract now being completed is for 100 20-ton plat- 
form cars, which are intended for hauling sugar cane on 
the Porto Rican Railroad. The works are busy in all 
departments, employing at present 200 workmen. 

Connellsville 


The Peerless Coke Company, Greens- 
burg, Pa., has been organized with the following officials: 


Wade Echard, Uniontown, president; P. W. Simon Con- 
nellsville, secretary, and James M. Doyle, Connellsville, 
treasurer. The company is building a new coke plant in 
the Connellsville region, near the Donnelly and Mayfield 
plants of the H. C. Frick Coke Company, which will have 
40 ovens. 


The building covers an acre, and is one-story high, but 
the foundations and lower wa!ls were made strong enough 
for three stories to be added Jater. 
was broken by the contractor, Salmond 
pany, Arlington and Newark, N\. J., and on May 23 the 
building was finished and the machinery was being in 
stalled. The elapsed time was 29 days, and there was 
no night or Sunday work, and the skilled labor had a 
half holiday on Saturdays. 


On April 24 ground 
Brotbers Com 


A condition which develuped caused the architects to 
grant the contractor an additional week over the time 
originally specified, but it was not required. The foot- 
ings were designed for a depth of 4 ft. 6 in., but because 
the site had previously been occupied by a tannery and it 
was necessary to excavate targe quantities of tan bark, 
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these footings had to be mad-~ 16 ft. deep in places. In 
spite of this handicap, the work was completed two days 
ahead of the original contract time without taking ad- 
vantage of the extra week allowed for the deeper founda- 
tions. 

The provision in the specifications that the founda- 
tions and walls of the first story should be strong enough 
to allow three additional stories increased the difficulty 
of the contract. This, with the limitation of the ultimate 
pressure on the soil to 5000 Ib. per square foot, made 
much heavier work necessary than would have been the 
case on the one-story factory building. 

The cost of the factory was approximately $50,000, 
and in one week of five and a half days the payroll 
amounted to $6000. About this time 400,000 bricks were 
laid in 11 working days, or an average of 36,000 bricks 
per day. The force included 280 men, under the direc- 
tion of four mason foremen, fuur carpenter foremen and 
four labor foremen. Two timekeepers were continually 
employed, and one of the contracting firm was always 
present. When it is considered that no night work was 
done, it will be seen that the two timekeepers were an 
extra precaution, showing systematic cost keeping meth- 
ods. 

Aside from the large working force, the factor that 
probably contributed most to expeditious construction 
was the purchase of materials locally. The common Jer- 
sey hard brick, long leaf yellow pine, Portland cement, 
window frames, trim and, in fact, all materials were 
purchased in Newark for immediate delivery, and were 
trucked to the job. It is frankly admitted by the con- 
tractors that the response to their personal appeals to 
local business acquaintances resulting in prompt deliver- 
ies, enabled them to accomplish the work in record time, 
for the season was one in which slow deliveries pre- 
vailed on all building materials. 

An arrangement that matcrially helped to hasten the 
construction of the roof was the allotting of the work to 
two separate roofing contractors. One employed men 
from a Newark labor union, and the other men from a 
Brooklyn labor union. These two gangs worked simul- 
taneously each on one-half of the roof, and the good 
natured rivalry between them was largely responsible 
for completing the work speedilv. While this was going 
on a 4in. tar concrete floor was being laid. The tem- 
porary roof of hemlock, with its final covering, and the 
concrete floor were all finished within four days. 

Throughout the factory standard mill construction 
was used. The girders rest upou post caps of the usual 
type. The posts are 14 x 14 in.; the girders, 16 x 16 in., 
and the beams, 10 x 16 in. in- unfinished size—that is, be- 
fore planing. The sleepers for the 114-in. maple floor are 
of 3 x 4 in., long leaf yellow pinc embedded in concrete 
and spaced 18 in. between ceuters. All mortar was made 
of lime and Portland cement, and the windows and door 
sills are of dressed bluestone. Wilson, Harris & Rich- 
ards, Philadelphia, were the architects. 


—— poem 


The statement is made that the Whitaker Iron Com- 
pany’s old Principio Furnace, near Elkton, Md., which 
for many years turned out a high grade of charcoal pig 
iron, is to be dismantled and the equipment shipped to 
Michigan to be used in the erection of a charcoal fur- 
nace there. The dismantling of this furnace marks the 
close of the manufacture of pig iron in Cecil County, dat- 
ing from 1721. The first blast furnace was built at that 
place by an English firm, with home offices at Birming- 
ham. There are in the possession of the Maryland His- 
torical Society many interesting and well preserved rec- 
ords and letters relating to the early history of this plant, 
in which General Washington was once interested. Dur- 
ing the war of 1812 cannons and cannon balls were cast 
at the furnace, and the company has in its possession 
many of these interesting old relics of that historic pe- 
riod. The Whitaker Company still maintains at Prin- 
cipio a forge which does a thriving business in the manu- 
facture of charcoal iron blooms, and is the only iron 
plant in operation in Cecil County at the present time. 
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Steel for Mine Timbering. 

A pamphlet on “ Steel Mine Timbers” has been pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Steel Company. The introductory 
pages refer to the large amount of timber consumed each 
year in mining operations, the statement being made on 
the authority of the Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture that in 1905 the anthracite mines of Penn- 
sylvania consumed 52,620,000 cu. ft. of round timber and 
nearly 121,620,000 board feet of sawed timber, costing 
$5,340,000. In the same year the bituminous mines of 
the United States used nearly $6,400,000 worth of timber. 
About the same amounts are estimated to have been used 
in 1906, though in the latter year the cost increased about 
50 per cent. Reforestation goes on so slowly as to have 
no appreciable affect on the increasing cost. The average 
cost of timber per ton of coal mined in the anthracite 
region amounted in 1905 to 7.7 cents. The adaptability 
of steel to mine uses has already been well demonstrated 
and its long life under all conditions of temperature, 
moisture and stress are computed to compensate amply 
for the increased first cost of installation. 

The first use of steel in mines in the United States is 
said to have been made by the Susquehanna Coal Com- 
pany, and in the anthracite region there are in use to-day 
steel timbers which for 12 to 15 years have been ex- 
posed in the deep parts of mines to constant contact with 
mine water, and without signs of failure or corrosion. 
It is estimated that there are now in use three to four 
miles of gangways timbered with steel. With steel there 
is, in addition to long life, the advantage of cutting to 
length and fashioning in convenient units ready for erec- 
tion, its smaller weight contributing to convenience and 
economy. 

It is suggested that the only method by which to de- 
termine the proper sizes for steel timbers is to proportion 
them in accordance with the relative theoretical values 
of the two classes of material. For steel timbering in 
the anthracite region the construction consists of a single 
beam collar and double channel legs, the legs being con- 
nected to the beam by pins, wedges and cast iron separa- 
tors and resting at the bases on cast iron pedestals. H 
sections are shown in the pamphlet, intended for use 
either for square timbers or for props. They can be cut 
to length at the mills, or shipped in long lengths to the 
mine. Illustrations are shown of common types of tim- 
bering where steel is used, particularly steel gangway 
supports. Tables of safe loads are given for H and I 
sections as beams, these being based upon the extreme 
fiber stresses of 16,000 Ib. per square inch; also tables 
of safe loads for H sections as struts and for double 
channel struts. Emphasis is laid in the comment accom- 
panying the tables on he great advantage connected with 
the use of steel in that it averts the danger to life and 
property following the ignition of dry mine timber by the 
miner’s naked lamp. It is estimated that the average 
mortality in the anthracite region due to fires and acci- 
dents is nearly one-fifth of 1 per cent. of the total number 
of persons employed. 

The use of steel at mines for head frames, breakers, 
&c., is now common, and it is believed the employment of 
steel as square timbers and mine props will grow. Numer- 
ous installations have been made in tubular form in 
the most important mines of Germany, while ordinary 
structural material, whether straight or bent, has had 
large place in the mining operations of England and 
France. 

sa tae 

Some large additions are being made to the No. 1 
plant of the Jamison Coal & Coke Company, at Luxor, 
Westmoreland County, Pa., on the Alexander branch of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. These consist of 100 new coke 
ovens which will be in operation about a month, making 
a total of 410 ovens at this plant, and a new 1800 ton 
coal washer and steel tipple. The company owns a total 
of 1200 ovens in what is known as the Greensburg basin, 
the coke being made in this basin being regarded as fully 
as high in quality as that made in the Connellsville re- 
gion. The monthly output is about 60,000 tons, of which 
one-third is foundry coke and two-thirds furnace. 
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A Metal Spinning Lathe. 


The widening range of work in metal spinning, which, 
until within comparatively recent years was of some- 
what limited extent, has led to advancement in the in- 
dustry and improvement in the tools and appliances used 
in such operations. It was the purpose of the Good Mfg. 
Company, Chicago, which manufactures the spinning 
lathe illustrated herewith, to embody in it features of 
improvement that would add materially to efficiency, 
durability and economy. In its general appearance the 
lathe does not differ essentially from other tools of simi- 





Fig. 1.—Headstock Showing Quick Release Device. 


lar character. The headstock mechanism, however, in- 
cludes new features, which, it is claimed, realize in a 
large degree the objects sought. 

Reference to the sectional view of the headstock, Fig. 
2, will afford an intelligent understanding of its con- 
struction and its characteristic features. One of the 
latter is observed in the manner in which the cones are 
made and fitted to the spindle. It will be noted that the 
four step cone pulley is made in two parts, the larger 
having an extension taper hub sawed laterally with four 
slots; this fits into a taper bore of the smaller cone sec- 
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thus tightening or loosening it according to the direc- 
tion in which the spindle is turned. This obviates the 
necessity of removing the housings for the purpose of 
adjusting the bearings. The tightness with which the 
nut turns upon the spindle is determined by a slot sawed 
in it and an adjusting screw (9); this adjustment, how 
ever, when once made need not be altered for subsequent 
adjustments of the bearing. 

A roller thrust bearing (11) is provided within the 
housing (18) to hold against the end pressure in heavy 
spinning work. This bearing hard- 
ened tool steel step inserted in the end of the spindle, 
working against a pair of hardened rollers (12 
and 13); these in turn bear against a bard disk (15) 
which is adjustable by means of the screw (16), and 
jock nut (17), both of which are entirely accessible. 

Particular attention is called to the device provided 


consists of a 


steel 


for the quick release of the spinning screw. This is 
known as Schulz’s Favorite attachment, and is shown 


in position on the headstock in Fig. 1. By this 
means the operator is enabled to remove and replace 
work on the spindle while the lathe is running at full 
speed and the wear and tear on both lathe and belting 
due to frequent stops and starts are thus obviated. The 
application and operation of this device is made clear 
in the sectional drawing. It will be noted that in a 
hole bored in the nose of the spindle is fitted a sleeve 
(25) in front of which is a spring slit nut (26). The 
hole of the bore is closed by a plug (27), in the center 
of which is an opening of sufficient size to admit the 


spinning screw. The spring nut is normally kept closed 


by the pressure of a spring (29), which presses the 
sleeve forward against it. The spinning screw when 


turned into this nut holds the work securely in position 
and is quickly released by pressure on the handle (24), 
which retracts a collar along the spindle, and by means 
of a through and through pin draws the sleeve back al- 
lowing the split nut to open and release the spinning 
screw. Thus the finished work can be removed without 
stopping the lathe, thereby effecting an appreciable 





tion and the two are drawn tightly together by means 
of cap screws. The pressure thus exerted firmly clamps 
the hub to the spindle to secure a grip fully equal to the 
maximum power the belt can deliver. 

The spindle has two cones fitting in the bearings, the 
front one being in one piece with the spindle, while the 
rear one is of a separate piece and is slipped over the 
reduced end of the spindle and prevented from turning 
by a key. Means for altering the location of the cones 
and thus adjusting both bearings at once is afforded by 
a nut (8) in the threaded rear end of the spindle. 
Means for loosening and tightening this nut is furnished 
by an adjusting pin (10) that engages a slot in the nut, 


Sectional View of the Headstock of the Spinning Lathe Made by the 


| 


Good Mfg. Company, Chicago. 


saving in time. Both spinning screws and split nut are 
made of case hardened steel to insure the durability of 
the threads. 


The lathes can be equipped for oval work when de- 
sired. The Favorite releasing attachment can be fitted 
to other headstocks, but in order to do this it is neces- 
sary that the entire spindle stock be sent to the factory. 
The lathe illustrated is furnished with 15, 18, 24 and 
26-in. swing, 24-in. centers, and with length of bed rang- 
ing from 6714 for the smaller to 72%-in. for the larger. 
A complete countershaft with tight and loose pulleys, a 
rest bank and one patent roller bearing center are fur- 
nished with each lathe. 







































Cost Determining. 





Method for Ascertaining Manufacturing Costs. 


BY W. BR. KOLLER, 


There is a growing call from manufacturers employ 
ing a moderate number of hands for a cost system which 


is elastic enough to permit of its being economically used 
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Coupon Time Ticket 

when the business is small and at the same time be capa- 
ble of expansion as the business grows and the number of 
employees is increased. The system herein described has 
been designed to meet this contingency, but it will proba- 
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[ DESCRIPTION 


DATE WORKMAN RIN - N DRILLING SHAPIN TURNING NDIN PLANIN 


Fig. 3 Cost 


bly be found of interest to the large as well as the small 
manufacturer. 
Coupon Time Ticket. 

The system is based on the card index and the main 
feature is the Ticket herewith in 
Fig. 1. This ticket is 5 in. wide and 12 in. long, the upper 
portion being a standard size 3 x 5 in. index card to which 


Coupon Time shown 
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are attached six coupons, perforated so that they may 
easily be detached feom the strip 
These strips are given out each morning at the time 


Each 
his foreman, and, should 
1 the coupons, he gets additional strips from 


of 


workman 


‘commencing work and taken up each evenings 
is 


given one strip by 


he use up al 


the foreman, one at a time, as he needs them. 
card at the 
is detached, and the workman’s name or number is 
it, and that all. This card 
merely for identification of the coupon numbers, for it will 
be seen that all the coupons vear the same ticket number 
as that on the card at the top of the strip. 

Each 


When the strip is given out, the 8 x 5 in. 


head 


written on the date is is 


workman shouid turn in all the six coupons at 


ne 
es, 
= 
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TI T 
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Fig. 2.—Manner in Which Coupons Are Filled Out and Detached 
the end of the day, whether all have been used or not, and 
the coupons turned in by each man should show exactly 
how all of his time was used up during the day. 

A different coupon is used for each new job worked 
on or each time the workman makes a change from one 
job to another, even though he goes back to the first job 
When 
he enters his 
starting time on the left hand side of the bottom coupon. 
This is a stage of the svstem where the size of the plant 
It should 
be borne in mind that this is primarily a cost system and 


after a shorter or longer time spent on other jobs. 
he starts on the first job in the morning, 


will determine how the time should be entered. 
should not be confused in any manner with time keeping 
systems intended merely for determining when the men 
although that, too, can read- 
ily be determined by the coupons. 

If the plant employs only a few hands it may serve 


arrive at or leav2 the shop 
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Assembling Card. 


the purpose to have the time entered on the coupons in 
pencil, whereas if a sufficient number are employed to 
justify the expense a time sfamp could be used to excel- 
lent In this case, the coupon is brought to 
the foreman or to the time clerk, who may have a desk 
located in a central part of the shop convenient for all, 
1 in on the coupons at this point. 


advantage. 


and the time is stamped 
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When the job is completed, or whenever the workman of the job and the name of the operation—i. e., whether 
leaves the job to work at something else, the stopping milling, facing, planing, drilling, lathe work, &c. 


time should be entered, the coupon detached from the Cost Assembling Card. 


es rn acelin cine: ; In the office of the cost clerk the coupons should, first, 


setetnins be looked over, so as to see that each workman has ac- 


es ATION st REQUISITION FOR SUPPLIES 


PLEASE F 2NISH THE FOLLOWING: 


Fig. 4 Reverse of Cost Assembling Card (Fi 


strip and the starting time as well as the order number 
of the job he is about to work on entered on the next 


EMAN 
coupon, Fig. 2. It will be seen that in this way every ECEIVED THE 

minute of every man’s time during the entire day is iced 
chargeable to orler numbers and it is not left to the work- 

man to guess how much time he spent on a job, which is rig. 5.—Requaain om Stersmnper Soe Sapgies. 

the case with the greater number of cost systems. counted for all his time during the day on job numbers. 


The coupons, as stated. are collected at the close of the Then they should be scrted according to job numbers and 
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Fig. 6—Completed Cost Card. 


day, and this collection should include also any blank entries made on a Cost Assembling Card, somewhat like 
coupons still remaining on the strip which have not been’ the one shown in Fig. 3. If one card is not sufficient to 
used. In other words, each workman should be required contain all the items of one job, additional cards are 
to turn in all the coupons, end this can easily be deter- used and numbered consecutively in the upper right hand 
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Fig. 7.—Operation Cost Card. 
mined; for, if they are all returned, there will be six corner under “ Card No.” The reverse of this cost assem- 
coupons for every ticket number. The only entry that the bling card, Fig. 4, is prepared for entering the costs of 
workman is obliged to make on the coupon is the number materials used on the job 
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Materials Used. 


Thus far we have dealt only with labor costs, which 
are the more elusive, and therefore of primary importance. 
To get the correct costs of materials, it is necessary that 
all supplies should pass to the workmen through one 
the storeroon:. When material of any kind is 
issued to workmen, it shou'!d only be on requisitions 
signed by the foremen, and the storekeeper should obtain 
on the requisition, Fig 5, the receipt from the workman 
for the material delivered to him. 

These requisitions are turned over to the purchasing 
department each day, or, if the purchasing department is 
located at a distance from the plant, to the auditing de- 
partment for pricing, and from there go to the cost clerk 
for entering on the cost assembling cards, and thence to 
the 


source- 


Completed Cost Card, 


Fig. 6, which is a complete record of all costs on the job. 
These cost cards should be filed according to the job num- 
ber, using guide cards to separate every 10 or 25 jobs, so 
as to facilitate quick and easy reference, or, by the name 
of the customer for whom the job was done, in smaller 
factories, where this would prove the more convenient. 


Operation Cost Cards, 

In addition to the cost cards ahove referred to, it is 
necessary to keep stiil another record showing the costs 
of the different operations under varying conditions, filed 
so that reference may easily be made to them when it is 
desired to estimate on jobs embodying these operations. 
A separate card like the one illustrated in Fig. 7 is used 
for each operation or inodification thereof, and on this is 
entered the cost of atl operations of the same kind, the 
name of the workman, order or job number, and the quan- 
tity covered by that order; also the machine, the nature 
of the metal and, in fact, all the data which might infiu- 
ence or affect the cost, so that when a particularly high 
cost or a particularly low one is obtained the exact con- 
ditions under which the job was put through can be noted. 
In this way it is possible to lay oul work most effectively. 
The record will tell what machine is best adapted for 
certain work beyond peradventure; also the quantities of 
an article that can be produced at a time with the great- 
est economy, and the fitness of the different men for the 
various classes of work. These cards are filed before 
guide cards, which should bear on their projections the 
names of the various operations. 

This system is particular.y fitting for those who use 
the piece work method of compensation, or who may wish 
to place themselves in a position to do so. No attempt 
has been made to-deal with the manner of entering the 
order, as the system adapts itself to practically any good 
order scheme. 

_—— 


The Minnesota Iron Ore Situation. 


DuLutTH, Mrinn., October 5, 1907.—The tax question 
is not yet settled, but all owners of Minnesota mining 
lands are cited to appear on Tuesday before the State 
Board of Equalization. This action was predicted in this 
correspondence two weeks ago; indeed, it is the only ac- 
tion that can reasonably be taken. In general, the ton- 
nages reported to the Tax Commission by mining compa- 
nies are honest and fair, and the mining men who made 
just statements to the board are surely entitled to due 
consideration and to a fair assessment. Those who be- 
lieve that, from the standpoint of justice, the mines are 
assessed at altogether too high a figure, have been doing 
hard work and it is to be hoped their arguments have 
had some effect. 

Minnesota ore shipments for the past month were 
very large—breaking all records for the State. They 
amounted to 4,650,146 gross tons, of which the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern Railroad shipped 2,203,638 tons, the 
largest amount of ore ever moved by a single railroad 
system in one month; the Duluth & Iron Range 1,291,044 
tons, and the Great Northern 1,155,464 tons. This makes 
for the year to date a total of 20,999,474 tons from Minne- 
sota, compared with 19,093,919 tons for the correspond- 
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ing period of last year, practically 2,000,000 tons ahead. 
Figures for the entire Lake region for the month are not 
yet at hand, but it is probable that September shipments 
were enough to bring the season up to 31,000,000 tons, 
so that the 40,000,000 ton estimate for the year is easy 
to reach. While business on old ranges is lighter now 
than it was a year ago on account of the depletion of 
stocks, &c., it will be very easy to make up 9,000,000 tons 
more in the two months yet remaining. Last year more 
than as much was done in the corresponding period. 
Stockpiles on the Vermillion Range are about cleaned 
out, and it is claimed that the range will go into the 
winter with surface than has been the rule 


This is the fact as to other ranges also, 


less ore on 
for many years. 
especially of the Menominee and Gogebic, which are prac- 
Other 
an increased product 


tically cleaned out of all stocked ore by this time. 
things being equal, this will mean 
for the winter from underground, but there is a very gen 
eral feeling among mining companies that a universal 
curtailment will take place in output, and that the ton- 
nage hoisted the coming winter will be less than for some 
time. 

During September 14 steam shovels were worked at 
the four larger mines of the Hibbing District—the Hull- 
Rust, Mahoning, Burt and Morris. All but Mahoning 
worked day and night. From these four giant mines no 
than 1,400,000 tons were taken during the month. 
All but the Mahoning shipped over the Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern Railroad. D. E. W. 

——__- ——_—_—__—_ 


The Newaygo Separator. 


less 


The separator illustrated is designed for separating 
the products of mills and mines. It operates on a new 
principle in that vibrations of a tightly drawn screen are 
substituted for the usual shaking motion. The screen, 
held in strong uniform tension, is vibrated by the constant 
tapping of small hammers, resulting in sharp and exceed- 
ingly rapid movements of the material. yet of small ampli- 
tude. The.surface of the screen is protected ingeniously 
by the percussive mechanism. The operating method per- 
mits of the application of the feature of an inclined 
screen that the fineness of the output may be considerably 
controlled by altering the incliration of the screening 
surface. Separators are made for product from }-in. 
mesh to 200 mesh, the latter being exceedingly fine, and 
the capacities are from 40,000 Ib. to 1000 !b. per hour, ac- 
cording to the material and the mesh of the screen used. 
The separator was invented by W. J. Bell of the Newaygo 
Portland Cement Company, Newaygo, Mich., by which 
company it is manufactured, but hereafter the Sturte- 
vant Mill Company, Boston, Mass., manufacturer of min- 
ing machinery, will have the exclusive selling rights. 

The machine, the general appearance of which is 
shown in Fig. 1, consists of a dustproof steel box contain- 
ing a screen, or two screens if desired, each framed in 
steel. The box is held inclined by short fixed legs and 
longer adjustable legs, being pivoted in the former and 
set at different angles by moving the bolts supporting the 
top of the box to different holes in the upper ends of the 
longer legs. The mechanism is simple. The hammers, 
which are small short steel bars, weighing 9 Ib. each, are 
loosely mounted in pairs in brackets attached to revoly- 
ing shafts and set at various angles with respect to each 
other. The shafts revolve slowly and are driven by 
sprockets and chains from the main driving shaft. The 
hammers dropping by gravity at a certain point in their 
revolution, strike the ends of hammer posts that rest 
upon steel screen protecting strips which subdivide and 
strengthen the screen. Cast steel guides hold the hammer 
posts in position, one being mounted upon the face of the 
box and the other on the steel strip of the screen. Flat 
springs support the screen and sustain it against the 
hammer impulses, and a series of coil springs hold the 
screen in rigid lateral tension. The driving shaft also 
carries a worm conveyor, furnished either right or left 
hand, which automatically distributes a thin continuous 
stream of material across the entire surface of the screen. 

Under the impulses of the hammers the action of the 
screen may be likened to that of a piano wire. Being un- 
der high tension the screen vibrates rapid!y and no shake 
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the 
The 
material does not race down the surface, nor does it leap 


is communicated to the box nor to other parts of 
mechanism; the screen frame itself is not shaken. 


far. The indestructive vibrations give material in process 
of screening the least possible projection, and offer it in- 
numerable opportunities to pass through the openings be 
fore the tailings escape at the foot. Owing to the nature 
of the screen cleaning vibrations, the material, if suffi 
ciently. dry, does not clog. Deadening the vibration is 
not possible, for the coil springs automatically maintain 
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being desirable when the material fed is coarse or uneven. 
The coarse or scalper screen is placed above the other, 
and is perforated to permit the passage of the hammer 


posts. It rids the materials of its coarser particles before 
they reach the vibrating screen, thus savirg the latter 
from unnecessary wear. 

There is an advantage in the fact that coarse wires 


and meshes are employed to screen finer meshed product. 
Larger wires are more durable than small, and the larger 


openings are more clean. As has 


easily 


kept 


already 





Fig. 1.—The Newaygo Sand and Ore Separator Sold by the Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 





Fig. 2.—Sectional View of a Double Screen Newaygo Separator. 


the screen tension. The working parts subject to the 
most wear, including hammers and hammer posts, are of 
machine steel, and may be easily renewed by the nearest 
blacksmith. The screens are quickly removable, and may 
be replaced through the door at the top of the machine or 
through the hinged front cover. 

Most of the separators are equipped with double 
screens, as indicated in the sectional view, Fig. 2, this 


been stated, the use of the inclined screen renders the 
use of a durable screen possible, the inclination having 
the effect of reducing the size of the openings and hence 
the size of the product that can pass through, for it has 
been proved in practice that changing the angle of inclina- 
tion is equivalent to changing the screen mesh. 

The separators are made in three sizes. The width 
over all, 5 ft. 6 in. and the hight over all, 7 ft. 3 in., are 
common to all sizes. They are, respectively, 6, 8 and 
10 ft. in length over all, with screening surfaces of 4 x 
6 ft, 6 x 6 ft. and 6 x 8 ft. The driving pulley speed 
is 110 rev. per min., giving 110 blows of each hammer per 
minute. The net weights of the three sizes are 1300, 1550 
and 1800 lb. The approximate capacities ef the several 
sizes of the separators, with screens of various fineness, 
are given in the following table: 


Capacity. Capacity. Capacity 
Approx. lb. Approx. lb. Approx. Ib 
Output per hour. perhour. per hour. 

Cloth Wire size. approx. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
mesh. (Gauge.) mesh. separator. separator. separator. 
3 16 4 21,000 28,000 35,000 
6 18 12 16,000 21,000 28,000 
8 20 14 14,000 19,000 25,000 
12 23 22 13,000 17,000 22,000 
14 24 26 12,000 16,000 21,000 
16 25 30 11,000 15,000 20,000 
18 26 32 10,500 14,000 19,000 
20 27 36 9,500 13,000 18,000 
22 28 38 9,000 12,000 16,000 
24 29 40 8,200 11,000 14,000 
26 30 455 7,500 10,000 13,500 
28 3 50 6,800 9,000 12,000 
20 3 55 6,000 8,000 11,000 
35 32 60 5,200 7.000 10,000 
40 33 65 3,800 5,000 7,000 
45 35 75 2 600 3,500 4,600 
50 1G Rh 2.100 2,800 3,500 
55 36 90 1,100 2,200 3,000 
60 37 100 1,500 2,000 2,700 
70 37 120 1,200 1,600 2,200 
80 38 140 1,050 1,400 1,900 
100 40 200 750 1,000 1,400 


In connection with this table it is to be remembered 
that different inclinations of the screen give a consider- 
able range of product with each mesh. 
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The Wills Steel Converter. 


The Process Used by the Delaware & Lacka- 


wanna Steel Company. 
The steel converter herewith illustrated has been re- 
cently patented by E. Cooper Wills, and is in operation 
at the plant of the Delaware & Lackawanna Steel Com- 
It is the latest type of the Wills sectional or two 
piece converter, consisting of a dome section and a ladle 
section. It is 60 in. in diameter, 14 ft. high, and has a 
rapacity of S000 Ib. per heat. 
The converter proper is mounted on A 
roller bearings. Each bearing is fitted with 42 hard steel 


pany. 


frames on 


rollers, % in. in diameter by 14 in. long. The caps on 
the A frame have two steel keys, 2 x 4 x 16 in, long, 


Fig. 1. 


The ladle section is 
which are used in keeping the dome section in position 
fitted with a tapping out trough at the bottom, and a 
trough at the upper part of ladle for receiving the metal. 
This trough is also used for running off slag and other 
refuse. 

The steel can be tapped from the bottom of the con- 
verter directly into a crane ladle, as shown in Fig. 1, 
or the converter can be turned down and the metal 
poured out the nose, as in Fig. 2, or the ladle section 
can be removed and the metal poured directly from the 
ladle section into the molds. This is desirable at times 
in pouring very light work, where it is necessary to con 
vey the metal some distance or where the metal must 
be kept at a high temperature for some time, as the lin- 
ing in this ladle is 10 in. or more in thickness, and the 
being made in the ladle section brings the lining 
up to a high temperature. 

The ladle is also fitted with a wind box which is con- 
nected with the tuyeres. This wind box has a removable 
side plate which is connected to an 8-in. pipe from the 


when the ladle section is removed. 


steel 
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trunnion. There are openings in this side plate directly 
in line with each tuyere. These openings are closed by 
screw plugs, and in case of a clogged tuyere the plugs 
can be removed quickly and the tuyeres opened with a 
bar, or, if necessary, the plate can be removed by rais- 
ing two handles which have a fulcrum adjustment. 

The converter is tipped through gearing by the oper- 
ator at the hand wheel. A No. 4 Roots blower, which is 
connected to shafting by a clutch pulley 60 in. in diam- 
eter, is used in operating. The air is taken in the top 
of the blower and forced out the blower at the bottom 
through a 14-in. pipe which connects with an air receiver 


37 in. in diameter and il ft. high. An 8-in. outlet 
pipe connects from the air receiver, through the trun- 
nion, down to the wind box of the ladle section. ‘The 


from the 
pressure in the con. 


with the air 
uniform 


receiver does 


blower and 


away pulsations 


vives a 


more 


NY 
| 


Tapping Out of the Ladle Section of the Wills Converter. 


verter. 
ceiver to near 


A +in. pipe, or down take, is run from the re- 
the bottom of the converter, where a 2- 
in. pipe leads off to the tapping hole or lower trough in 
the ladle section. The blast from this pipe is used in 
getting the converter hot. By this means a coke fire can 
be used, and by inserting the blast pipe through the tap 
hole in the ladle section the converter can be heated up 
very quickly. When the converter is heated sufficiently 
it is tipped over, the fire is dumped out, and it is ready 
to receive the metal. The receiver is also fitted with a 
relief valve and pressure gauge. There is a light steel 
wire rope running from the relief valve through small 
pulleys to the operator. In blowing a heat, if he wants 
to reduce his air pressure, it is not necessary to slow up 
the engine, but he does this by easing up on his relief 
valve. 

In this converter the metal is given a rotary motion, 
which not only burns out the silicon, carbon, &c., but 
frees the metal of its gases and slag. 

The Delaware & Lackawanna Steel Company is lo- 
cated at Oxford, N. J., on the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
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Western Railroad, 71 miles from New York City, and is 
making steel, iron and brass castings. E, Cooper Wills 
is president, Leslie C. Hillard, secretary, and Robert M. 
Petty, treasurer. They and Henry A. Ingram and J. W. 
McManiman, are directors. The company is capitalized 
at $200,000 under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
——— 9+ 


Semisteel Castings. 


David McLain read a paper before the Milwaukee 


Foundrymen’s Association recently on “ Semisteel Cast 


ings,” detailing some experience that is interesting in 
view of the increasing use of steel scrap in the cupola. 
At the beginning of operations with a particular cylin 
der head pattern which the speaker exhibited, the loss 
of castings was from 40 to 50 per cent., and it could not 
be told how they would turn out until after the final op 


Pouring Out 


Fig. 2 
eration in the machine shop, when they would be 
at 150 lb. air pressure. 
The machine shop cost at that time was $1.50 as 
against 82 cents now, the premium system having been 
adopted meantime. An outside contract for the castings 
was made, but still the loss would be 50 per cent. and 
over. Their production in semisteel was suggested and 
an expert in that line who called in advised that 
the pattern be made heavier. However, the foundry man- 
agement would not do this, though the 
thin as 4 in. in some places. Two months of experi- 
ment with the special formula semisteel resulted in its 
abandonment. The castings would be hard to ma- 
chine, or have hard spots in them; or if soft, they would 
leak. On some heats no attempt would be made to ma- 
chine the castings; they were plainly seen to be too hard. 
The analysis of the metal this interval was 
within the following limits: 1.25 to 1.75 per 
cent. ; manganese, 0.44 to 0.77 per cent.; phosphorus, 0.54 
to 0.65 per cent.; sulphur, 0.094 to 0.155 per cent. Fi- 
nally the company started to make the casting from its 


tested 


The castings finished cost $2.52 


each. 


was 


section was as 


too 


made in 
Silicon, 
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It bought 
pig iron having a low content of sulphur and phosphorus. 
The figured, would take 
care of the sulphur; at the same time to avoid too hard 


regular metal, with the addition of steel scrap. 


manganese in this iron it was 
castings silicon was kept up to an average of about 1.75 
per cent. Steel was used in the mixture in varying per 
per 
for these cylinder 


1.65 to 1.75 


centages, running as high as 45 cent 


of the 


The analysis 


now secured head cast 


Silicon, 


metal 
follows: 


ings is as per cent.; man 


ganese, 2 to 2.50 per cent.; phosphorus, 0.45 to 0.50 per 
cent.; sulphur, 0.04 to 0.05 per cent. 


The following plan has been followed, according to 


the speaker, in making a mixture for semisteel: The pig 


iron selected contains 0.85 to 0.45 per cent. phosphorus ; 


0.025 to 0.085 per cent. sulphur; 1. per cent manganese 


or higher. If the silicon runs 2 per cent., as much as 30 


per cent, steel can be carried, or if 2.25 per cent, silicon, 


pe ” ——s = — 
; = pans = 
a ; 


Nose of the Wills Converter 

do per cent. steel, the aim being to have 1.65 to 1.75 per 
cent. the casting. 
added the 


2.5 per cent. manganese in the casting, 


silicon in Then enough manganese is 


give 2 to 
from 1 to 2 


in lumps about size of an egg, to 
per 
cent. being lost in the cupola. 

The writer had no experience to offer on heavy work 
with the use of such a mixture as he indicated, but ex 
pressed the opinion that large castings made from a cu 
pola mixture containing 50 per cent. steel scrap will show 
from 45,000 to 50,000 Ib. tensile strength. 

ince alaniaaniecai 


Owing to the scarcity of iron ore in Germany and the 


government limitations on exports from Sweden, sever:! 
German works have placed orders with Russian mines at 
Dombrova and Donetz, for delivery before the middle ot 
1908. 

The monthly 
Western 


the Engineers’ 
held at Pittsburgh on the 
October 1. W. W. MeFarren read a paper 
entitled “ Coke Drawing and Coke Handling Machinery.’ 


meeting of Society of 


Pennsylvania was 


evening of 
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Future Motor Car Construction. 


Present Features Analyzed and Changes 
Suggested. 





BY M. C. KRARUP. 


Europe in the Lead, 


In England, France and Germany, when someone dis- 
covers a reason for new construction at some particular 
point in the mechanism of automobiles or for new rac- 
ing rules (which eventually influence construction), and 
makes strong presentation of his alleged discovery to 
boards or commissions who have to do with things of 
that kind, something usually happens; some action is 
taken, if the proponent has the best of the reasoning. 
Nobody says: “Oh, let us wait and see what America 
will do; perhaps it is wrong, anyway.” And while errors 
are occasionally committed by this liberal confidence in 
mere reasoning, it has, on the whole, given Europe the 
lead in automobile developments, though not for lack of 
originality among Americans individually. 

One may speculate upon the causes for the difference 
which exists between Europe and America in this respect 
and find more or less satisfactory explanations, as well 
as some consolation in the rapidity and energy with 
which America follows up and improves upon an inno- 
vation, once it has been demonstrated as valuable else- 
where. The facts remain that the prevailing type of 
American automobiles is now that which was fixed in 
France in 1895, referring to the general arrangement of 
motor and transmission, running gear and vehicle body ; 
that the four cylinder motor was ratified in Europe be- 
fore it could be accepted here; that the pressed steel 
frame and the cooling system with fan were demon- 
strated in Germany and imitated in France, first; that 
the use of alloy steels was three yeurs ahead in Euro- 
pean factories; that Germany and England share honors 
for the adoption of magneto igniters; that “shock ab- 
sorbers””’ were first used on the fine European roads 
where they are least needed; that “mechanical rims’ 
for facilitating tire replacement grew out of French rac- 
ing; that vulgar profusion of shiny brass trimmings was 
first frowned out of fashion in England; that all scien- 
tific determinations of motor efficiency by means of man- 
ograph readings and chemical analysis of exhaust gases 
and all fundamental experiments with alcohol as motor 
fuel are of French and German origin; that the “ unit 
system” for motor and transmission with “three point 
suspension,” much more needed in America than in any. 
other, except colonial countries, went begging for two 
years in France before any American manufacturer could 
persuade himself that it was of any importance; that Eng- 
land was first to demonstrate practical faith in the six 
cylinder engine for motor cars. 

American Originality in Economics of Production. 


’ 


“Yes, that is all very true,” 
ufacturer tartly; “they are builders and we are manu- 
facturers. We make 1000 cars where they make 100. 
It would be foolish for us to bother with new ideas till 
they have been developed. And have we not caught up 
with them, anyway?” 

After all, the difference is a matter of temperament 
and varying methods in the pursuit of happiness. Orig- 
inality in the economics of production, which makes two 
automobiles run where only one ran before, may not be 
as high in the seale of human efforts as creative imag- 
ination, since it depends on the latter for ultimate suc- 
cess, but it is just as necessary in the end. 

“ And we have just about reached the end now,” sup- 
plements the American manufacturer; “the changes to 
be made hereafter in automobiles will not amount to 
very much, and whatever advantage Europe may have 
enjoyed before on the score of priority in improvements 
has now practically disappeared by our adoption of every 
feature of any real value wherever originated, and, in 
fact, we have turned the tables on them by adding to 
all they have done a careful adaptation to our road and 
weather conditions and to what you might call the social 


says the American man- 
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and economical requirements in America.” If interested 
in that phase, he also referred with just pride to Amer- 
ican air cooled cars of high power but light weight. 


Widespread Satisfaction with 


mobiles, 


the Present Auto- 

The belief that the automobile of the present day is 
to all intents and purposes the final type is widespread. 
Further changes and developments will take place on 
the foundation which has been already laid, so far as 
general design and fine technical questions are concerned, 
it is contended, and the supremacy of the United States 
in such detail development has never been disputed. Un- 
certainty, if any exists, must relate then to the ques- 
tion whether such a degree of finality as described has 
really been reached. Has anything of importance been 
overlooked? Types of automobiles diverging from the 
standard are here of interest: 

1. Steam cars are still in the market, produced and 
sold in considerable number. Where will they come out 
in the final reckoning? 

2. Builders of electric carriages are enjoying an in- 
creased demand for their type of automobile, and the 
sale of electric trucks seems to keep pace with the in- 
creased sale of business motor vehicles in general. To 
what extent is the electric vehicle destined to encroach 
upon the universality of the ruling type of gasolene motor 
vehicle? 

3. In the recent Glidden tour, a car driven electrically 
but supplied with power from a normal gasoline engine 
went through all sorts of road hardship with the rest 
for upward of 1500 miles, and developed no more petty 
troubles than would be expected of a construction in the 
perfecting of which only a single firm has been active. 

4. In the same tour, a car which has been in the mar- 
ket successfully for a number of years, though equipped 
with a two cycle engine differing radically in principle 
from the accepted type, ran under the self-imposed con- 
dition that its mechanism should not be interfered with 
or helped out on the entire tour more than the mechan- 
ism of a horse is interfered with for an afternoon spin 
in the park. Has not that kind of a motor some chance 
in the world’s automobile development, if it is simpler 
as well as more cheaply produced than the normal type? 

5. Makers of “automobile buggies” and surreys—a 
specifically American development—have been selling all 
they could make. The vehicle which they produce, with 
its large wheels with solid rubber buggy tires and very 
short wheel base, its motor mechanism under the seat 
and its simplified power transmission arrangements—in 
some cases by belt or cable—differs greatly from the 
worldwide type. That it cannot be used as a battering 
ram in the road traffic is perhaps not necessarily an ar- 
gument against its continued commercial success. 

Will the Standard Type Be Changed? 


That so many different kinds of automobiles as here 
mentioned may flourish side by side with the standard 
type is not a decisive argument either for or against the 
finality of the latter. The law of supply and demand may 
keep them all alive, but there is an indication in this 
condition that something is still commonly considered as 
being amiss or unfinished in all of them, whether it be 
merely the price or something in the mechanical arrange- 
ment. 

The question of real importance is not whether the 
standard type will have competition, unless it might be 
supposed that one of the competitors may drive this type 
out of the field, but whether the standard type itself is 
likely to undergo changes which it would be to advan- 
tage to foresee and anticipate at the present time. 

Things have happened in the United States which 
throw some light on this question of what the coming 
‘ar will be, and they have happened just because the 
habit of taking orders from Europe was unexpectedly 
broken this year with a refreshing piece of originality 
on the part of an organization, the Automobile Club of 
America, which until then had been marvelously obedient 
to European precept. It is now being slowly realized 
that the “sealed bonnet contest,” the first radically orig- 
inal contest held in America, was an epoch making event. 
event. 
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The Sealed Bonnet Contest. 


was planned and undertaken in trepidation, because 
neither the Royal Automobile Club of Great Britain and 
Ireland nor the Automobile Club de France had previous- 
ly conducted any contest of similar character or severity, 
or indeed of anywhere near equally direct importance to 
the motoring public, and because it was feared that man- 
ufacturers would be afraid of entering their vehicles in 
a contest of such uncompromising nature and with the 
results of which there could be no tampering er equivoca- 
tion. In point of fact, only 20 out of about 160 going 
concerns, comprising the automobile manufacturing in- 
dustry, responded to the invitation of the club, entering 
altogether 47 vehicles. 

When the results of the contest proved uncommonly 
beneficial to the reputation of those who engaged in it, 
demonstrating a confidence in their own product which 
could be born only of perfectly good faith at every stage 
of its manufacture, 140 concerns who had taken no 
chances forthwith made it be clearly understood in trade 
circles that “they did not believe overmuch in public 
contests conducted by clubs or persons financially inde- 
pendent of the industry, but that their cars certainly 
could do as well as any of the cars entered in the con- 
test and could do it any day of the year and in Lucct were 
doing it right along in the hands of purchasers whose 
attention to the car mechanism in ordinary daily service 
would be rated by any competent court of inquiry, as a 
good deal worse than no attention at all.” There was 
something in that, and then again there was something 
doubtful in this argument, but the upshot of the situa- 
tion was a “decent minimum” of public appreciation of 
the exceptional significance of the contest. 

The Bules of the Contest. 


According to the rules of this memorable contest, the 
cars were to travel 150 miles each day for four days out 
of New York City and back, and the operating mechan- 
ism of a car was not to be touched or groomed or “ looked 
at” for all of the four days and nights, save for renewal 
of gasolene and water supply and the normal manipula- 
tion of starting crank, levers and pedals. Under these 
conditions, rigorously enforced, 42 out of the 47 cars 
completed the contest without a mark against them and 
the remaining five without any but minor tinkering, of 
which strict account was kept. 

There was no racing in the contest; 10 hr. per day 
was the allowance for completing the 150 miles, and 
speeds of 20 miles per hour were rarely if ever exceeded. 
The drivers were as skilful as could be procured, and the 
cars were, of course, in excellent condition and practical- 
ly new when started. 

The moral of the contest may be summed up as fol- 
lows: Whatever unreliability remains in first class auto- 
mobiles is due to abuse by their owners or to too rapid 
wear of parts and not to faulty design. Another “ sealed 
bonnet contest” should be held at a near date and under 
the auspices of the Automobile Club of America, in order 
to give those manufacturers who had special reasons for 
not participating in the contest already held an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their product under assured con- 
ditions of fair play. First class ignition apparatus is 
now as reliable as any other portion of automobile mech- 
anism. Last in mention, but first in importance, so far 
as the future is concerned. The necessity for frequent 
access to motor and transmission mechanism, to which 
necessity in the past was due the universality of the most 
widely accepted type of automobile, has disappeared, and 
with it the fundamental commercial reason for prefer- 
ring this type to others independently of the good reasons 
which have always existed for other forms of construc- 
tion. 

The Design Features of the Standard Type. 


A little interpretation of this last moral of the con- 
test may be desirable. The design features specially re- 


ferred to are: The engine under a hood in front over the 
front axle; the clutch and the transmission gearing under 
the easily detached footboards within reach of the driver ; 
the latter seated 6 to 8 ft. behind the front axle; the 
weight of the passengers or other load over the rear axle 
By virtue of these design fea- 


or overhanging behind it. 
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tures, which in a measure also include the choice of the 
clash or sliding gear in preference to other change gear 
mechanisms requiring less skill in their operation, trou- 
bles with almost any vital part of the mechanism of the 
car may be remedied at the roadside without inconveni- 
encing passengers to get out or, in the case of business 
motor vehicles, removing the load. 

At the 1894 when this general design 
originated by Levassor, it also had the advantage over 
other designs of that period that it made possible a com- 
plete separation of 


time in was 


the chassis and the carriage work, 
an advantage which has since then embodied in 
other designs as well. But it was mainly for the reasons 
above given that this design became popular, since tim 
kering with the mechanism in those days was something 
seldom avoided on any trip, be it ever so short; and upon 
this design there have ever since been lavished all the 
best resources of engineering skill and of industrial art. 
bringing it to a perfection in all its minor equipments 
which of itself must operate strongly to perpetuate the 
type, unless excellent may be 
parting from it. 

No Motor Cars Now Need Much Tinkering with 

Mechanisms, 

Many American constructors have known for some 

time that the original reason for the prevalence of this 


been 


reasons adduced for de- 


type has fallen away. The American “automobile 
buggy ”—-of which several thousands have been sold—is 


based on this assumption and not on low cost and low 
speed only. Among American runabouts and medium 
sized motor cars several very popular examples might be 
cited of constructions—with the engine under the middle 
of the vehicle—which could not have been successful so 
long as access to the motor and driving mechanism at 
the roadside was a frequent necessity, but whose short- 
comings now, if indeed worth mentioning, are nothing 
more deep seated than irregularity in point of style, fash- 
ion and artistic lines. 

In all cases, however, the builders of these cars have 
found it inexpedient, for business reasons, to depart rad- 
ically from accepted lines and have, therefore, not suc- 
ceeded in creating a special type frankly bidding for pop- 
ular support on its merits. The front half of their cars 
is still comparatively useless for carrying purposes, 
though relieved of some of the weight which makes for 
skidding and poor traction where roads are slippery. The 
wheel base is very little shorter than it might have been 
by wholly conventional design, so that the same amount 
of manoeuvering is necessary for turning around on a 
street of ordinary width, and certain other possibilities 
referred to later have been similarly sacrificed in order 
to cater to the established popular taste, for which the 
prevalence of the normal motor-in-front type is respon- 
sible. 


Design of a Oar No Longer Needs to Sacrifice Other 
Desirable Features to Secure Accessibility to Parts, 


Now, the extraordinary success of the “sealed bonnet 
contest,” has cleared the way for full exploitation of all 
of these possibilities in the near future by affording full 
and public demonstration, for the benefit of all prospec- 
tive purchasers of automobiles, of the superfluity of sac- 
rificing any valuable considerations of comfort, conve- 
nience, carrying capacity or any other required property 
of a vehicle to a fancied necessity for being able to get 
at the mechanism of a car for tinkering purposes without 
the loss of a minute. The contest has superseded all 
theory on this point, making it perfectly clear that in 
the case of a well built car the need of tinkering is so 
infrequent that, if any sacrifice should be made in the 
design of a car to something which has nothing to do 
with its normal operation and use, it should at least not 
be made in favor of “ quick-as-a-flash accessibility” of 
the motor and transmission. 

How much concession should still be made with re- 
gard to the degree of accessibility, by reason of the lack 
of high skill in the average driver of an automobile and 
the deterioration of the mechanism which sooner or later 
results from wear, remains doubtful, or rather undecided 
by the contest, but it is clear that the concession, if any, 
must be a small one, as the attention of an unskilled 
driver to the mechanism which gets out of order by his 
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abuse cannot be supposed to be of value, and as troubles 
traceable to wear of parts as a rule cannot be remedied 
at the roadside even by the most skilful chauffeur, but 
must be obviated by periodical inspection and repairs in 
the machine shop. 

Ruling Type 


Important Departures From the 


Foreshadowed, 

Summing up, it now seems highly probable that com- 
ing cars will show important departures from the here- 
tofore ruling type of design, and indeed that the latter 
will eventually go out of fashion for at least as many 
automobile purposes as those for which it will, or may, 
remain the most suitable. The “sealed bonnet contest ”’ 
furnishes no clue for forecasting the probable nature of 
such departures, but other things which have taken place 
do, and, in connection with a review of the generally 
acknowledged shortcomings of the prevailing type, permit 
a glimpse of the future. 

The shortcomings have already been referred to in 
part. It can scarcely be supposed that automobiles will 
forever require maneuvering for turning them around in 
the width of an ordinary street, or that skidding will 
continue to be tolerated, if found for 
avoiding it. The seating of passengers directly over the 
rear axle gives a minimum of comfort with a maximum 
of abuse of tires and springs, because the rear axle must 
be lifted bodily over roughness in the road to the full 
hight of each ridge, minus only the compression of the 
tire. With the prevailing type of automobile no other 
place is available for passengers, as the front half of the 
vehicle must be occupied by the engine under a quickly- 
detachable hood, and the middle portion, which is by far 
the most comfortable, by the driver. To make the pas- 
senger space roomy, and a trifle more comfortable oh 
rough roads, no other means has been found than 
lengthening of the wheel-base, whereby weight is_ in- 
creased, steering made awkward and slow, and skidding 
encouraged. 


means can be 


The Chassis a Matter for Consideration, 

In the case of business motor vehicles in particular— 
and nobody doubts tkat the wholly utilitarian automobile 
must eventually come into its own—the carrying ¢a- 
pacity which is sacrificed and the spring and tire trou- 
bles which are created, by a design surrendering one- 
half of the length to operative requirements, 
have long been recognized as factors rendering a dif- 
erent arrangement imperative, and in American trucks 
different arrangements are in fact as a rule employed. 
It nevertheless remains highly desirable, from the stand 
point of the industry as well as from that of the public, 
that the chassis for business motor vehicles should be 
available for many forms of passenger vehicles, and vice 
versa, so that both may receive the benefit of all the de 
signing ability which exists. And, even for the most 
fastidious pleasure motor vehicles, 
capacity is to-day an urgent requirement, while increased 


vehicle 


increased carrying 
comfort for the passengers is barely less of a require 
ment and one for which possible improvements in the 
spring-suspension offer only a compromise solution, as 
long as the prevailing design of automobiles is adhered 
to; the location of the passengers, with regard to the 
load over the rear axle, being faulty in principle. 

The shortcomings mentioned may be fully appre- 
ciated by the public at large and they seem to be suf- 
ficiently radical and conspicuous to permit omission of 
reference to those minor ones which might be subject to 
technical debate, but one feature in American automo- 
bile development of the past year calls for decided com- 
ment in this connection, namely, the somewhat general 
adoption and indorsement of the six-cylinder motor. 

$y the extraordinary length of the six-cylinder motor, 
all the drawbacks of the prevailing design-type, have 
been aggravated, yet so pronounced are the advantages 
of six-cylinder engines—in the way of power-control and 
reduction of wear and tear, principally—that it will not 
be the six-cylinder, or the eight or ten-cylinder, engine 
which will disappear but the chassis which will be 
changed in order to fit it to receive such engines with- 
out aggravating the above-mentioned disadvantages. No 
other interpretation of the reception accorded six- 
cylinder machines seems within reason, and the moral 
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of the “sealed bonnet contest” goes far to confirm this 
view, which in turn strengthens the belief in considerable 
and near-impending changes in the general design of the 
automobile of the future. 

Multi-Cylinder Motors an Advantage, 

The standing acquired by the six-cylinder engine car- 
ries the proof of reliability furnished by the contest a 
further, and therein lies the connection between 
these two most important developments of the past year. 
It was formerly an axiom in automobile circles that “ in 
complication there is weakness,” and the increased num- 
ber of parts in a multi-cylinder engine was considered 
as a complication. ‘The more cylinders and valves and 
valve rods, the more trouble”? was the cry with which 
the four-cylinder engine was met, as against the single- 
eylinder and two-cylinder engine, and as long as each 
cylinder gave more trouble than results the contention 
was sustained in practice and the four-cylinder engine 
made little headway. With improved construction, this 
was totally reversed. What trouble arose from each 
cylinder was almost exclusively due to faulty oiling and 
ignition. When occurring in a single-cylinder motor, they 
caused cessation of its operation, with subsequent tinker- 
ing to overcome the defect. But with one out of four 
cylinders thus affected, the three still operating carried it 
over two or three lost explosions and more often than 
not started it going again, and at all events the car kept 
going, though “on three legs” or even on two. 

In other words, as soon as each cylinder gave results 
more often than trouble, the number of the cylinders be- 
came a source of reliability in the operation of the car, 
and the reliability finally rose to that degree of perfec- 
tion evinced in numerous “non-stop” trials and was 
topped off by the brilliant record of the recent “ sealed 
bonnet The old adage that ‘in complication 
there is weakness” had now completely lost its signifi- 
cance with regard to the number of cylinders, and given 
place to the new one that “in number there is strength,” 
and this has been extended to the six, eight and ten- 
cylinder cars with only one reservation which may be 
expressed in about these words: “In a well built car 
the more cylinders the better; but in a poorly built car 
the fewer cylinders the better for its owner—and prefer- 
ably no car.” 

Of course, if a single cylinder car is known to operate 
satisfactorily, though dispensing with the extra _ re- 
liability which may be derived from using a plurality of 
cylinders, so that one may fortify the other, the fact of 
such satisfactory operation becomes in itself proof of 
unusual qualities at other points in the design or in ma- 
terials and workmanship; but there is probably always 
room for inquiry in such cases as to whether the satis- 
fied owner is familiar with the degree of reliability ac- 
complished by taking full advantage of modern design, or 
measures his satisfaction by an antiquated standard of 
automobile service. 


step 


contest.” 


Summary of Coming Changes, 

By mentally recapitulating the logic of events pre- 
sented in the foregoing, the reader will now discern some 
probable features of coming cars. They must have a 
wheelbase not exceeding 100 in.; the passengers must be 
seated nearly midway between the front and rear axles, 
the driver at the extreme front or the extreme rear; the 
multicylinder upright engine must sit well back from the 
front axle; the seating capacity must be large despite 
the shortened base of the car; the working parts of the 
mechanism must be readily accessible in the garage but 
not necessarily on the road. 

By no other means, it seems, may these changes be ef- 
fected so readily and with so little radicalism as by the 
broadening of the frame and vehicle body, in such manner 
that the additional width hangs over the wheels, with 
necessary clearance for spring action, and occupies the 
space now occupied by the frail mud fenders, render- 
ing these unnecessary. The change might—industrially 
—involve the amalgamation of the pressed-steel frame 
makers of the present with the makers of pressed-steel 
vehicle bodies, but steps in this direction have already 
been taken at one place in the West, and in another 
place a steel frame has been essayed which needs little 
more than cushioning to complete the arrangements for 
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the comfort of The space occupied by the 
vehicle in the street would of course remain unchanged. 

As the writer conceives the possibilities, the engine 
should be mounted similarly to the present “ three-point 
suspension” system, lengthwise of the car, and forming 
a rigid unit with the clutch and change-gear mechanism 
in the manner now accepted, and the radiator might be 
either in front, as usual, or in two sections at the sides, 
as tried in earlier days but at that time found imprac- 
ticable for reasons which no longer hold good. Properly 
boxed, in a manner to prevent heating of the seats, the 
top of the engine-compartment in conjunction with the 
flared vehicle frame would afford seats for four persons. 
The driver and one more would sit at the sides in front. 
Two more seats, fronting either backward or forward 
would be placed over the rear of the compartment, 
where now the dashboard is usually located. Arrange- 
ments of this kind have been found perfectly feasible in 
large gasoline motor and sight-seeing 
where the necessary width was available with a frame 
of the usual pattern but broader. Steering by wheel- 
and-column, as now practised, might be retained without 
special difficulties from a mechanical standpoint, though 
the artistic element would probably require a consider- 
able period of experimentation, before anything as pleas- 


passengers. 


omnibuses ears, 


ing to the eye could be evolved as the steering system 
that graces the automobiles of the present day. 

The entrance to the main seats, as well as to the 
auxiliary seats over the rear of the reconstructed bon- 
net, would be midway between the front and rear axles— 
the most convenient and sightly place. On the widened 
frame, overhanging the wheels at both sides, there would 
be room for four main seats well in front of the rear 
axle, in fact not much farther back than the present 
location of the two front seats, so that a single or double 
rumble seat might be added quite conveniently if desired. 
The total seating capacity of an automobile of ordinary 
length, by a design of this general character, would be 
nine or ten persons. The style would be adaptable to 
either open or closed vehicles, or a top might be extended 
over the entire length of the car. 

In this forecast of developments rendered more or 
less probable by the demonstration of the “ sealed bonnet 
contest,” supplemented, as it is, by the prominence of six- 
eylinder construction, the possibilities of more radical 
innovations—such as the adoption of driving by the front 
wheels instead of the rear, steering by all four wheels 
and in fact any invention involving the trying-out of new 
principles,have been left out of view, being not in any 
manner indicated as probable by facts of record. 


(a RO 


A New Drop Forging Plant at Hartford.—A project 
is on foot in Hartford, Conn., to establish a new drop 
forging business to be known as the International Drop 
Forging Company. Frank Lombard, for 28 years with 
the Billings & Spencer Company, is the prime mover in 
the enterprise. The Board of Trade has held a meeting 
at which the plans were discussed. The purpose is to 
erect a plant consisting of a drop forge shop 60 x 75 ft. 
and a machine shop 75 x 75 ft., work to begin next sea- 
son. It was stated at the meeting that a capital of 
$125,000 would be required. The industrial side of Hart- 
ford, in common with other important manufacturing 
centers, has been built up from offshoots of old estab- 
lished plants, notably that of the Pratt & Whitney Mfg. 
Company, whose men have gone into business and 
achieved success in various metal lines in which a high 
degree of skill is required, both in designing and construc- 
tion. The Billings & Spencer Company is one of the great 
drop forging concerns of the world, and it would be only 
natural that its city should see the building up of similar 
industries established by men trained by the great par- 
ent company. 

—————_~> ¢ @__ —__ 


Word comes from Pittsfield, Mass., that the work of 
removing the transformer department of the General 
Electric Company from Lynn is practically completed, 
and the company’s engineers of this department and 
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skilled workmen have with the equipment. The 
new factory building has been completed, and will be de 
voted to the manufacture of motors and switches. The 
foundations are being put in for the new foundry. The 
General Electric Company has 2000 names on its Pitts- 


o 
gone 


field payroll, and new men are being taken on constantly. 
a 


The Electrolytic Theory of Corrosion. 


The Engineering News refers to the light thrown by 
the electrolytic theory of corrosion on the question why 
iron corrodes so much more easily, under common con- 
ditions, than copper, lead or zinc. It makes this sugges- 
tion: “In Ostwald’s table iron is shown to be close to the 
critical point of change in ionic action, while the other 
metals named are distant. This position of iron indicates 
that while there is a tendency for metallic ions to pass 
from the metal to the solution in which it may be im- 
mersed, the common physical and chemical irregularities 
are probably greai certain 
the normal tendency, causing more continuous electrolysis 
and more difficult. In 
the case of the other metals, in samples that have re- 
sisted corrosion, it may safely be assumed, first that the 
physical and chemical heterogeneity is less marked than 
with iron. These metals being farther removed from the 
critical point of change in ionic action, the influence of 
such irregularities in the metal may easily be conceived 
as unable to reverse the normal tendency for the exchange 
of metallic metal and solution. The po- 
tential difference between the metal and the solution is 
then always undirectional, though slightly varying at 
different parts of the metal body. The light resultant 
currents and the very slight electrolysis would tend to 
equalize the potentials, establish electrical 
and limit further corrosion.” 
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As to the practical value of the new explanation of 
rusting this comment is made: “ From the older theories 
it was seen that air and moisture were to be kept away 
from the iron or stcel, and protective coverings have been 
developed with the fundamental. Paints that 
were thoroughly or permanently nonporous have not ap 
peared and iron structures still rust in spite of the best 
of care. It that the additienal 
knowledge gained from the experiments carried on in de 
veloping the new 


idea as 


would seem possible 
theory could lead to the invention of 
that would inhibit the 
Possibly the agitation may develop a 
truly nonporous protection which is practical.” 

In the paper detailing experiments in support of the 
electrolytic presented by Allerton S. Cushman 
at the Atlantic City meeting of the American Society for 
Testing Materials (The ige, August 8, 
370), the efticacy of chromic acid 
hibitors of rust 


some protective covering 


trolytiec action. 


elec 


theory, 
Tron 1907, page 
and its salts as in 
was emphasized. It was granted that 
laboratory tests are not conclusive; nevertheless, in the 
opinion of the writer, “ chromic acid and its salts should 
under certain circumstances come into use to inhibit ex 
tremely rapid corrosion by electrolysis.” 

The only test of this character that has been reported 
on formally was made by the Committee of Tests of the 
Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ Association. In its 
report of 1906 the committee referred as follows to the 
results with a small plate of steel exposed to the weather 
for 28 months after having been treated with “a chromic 
acid rust neutralizing process.” The chromic acid prepa- 
ration was applied with a knife over the entire surface, 
half of which was then coated with a graphite and oil 
mixed paint. The committee says of the condition of 
the specimen: “ It shows that all up to date attempts at 
chemically oxidizing a steel surface against future cor- 
rosion have been attended with failure, such as is indi- 
cated by this badly under corroded plate so treated, but 
you will also please note that the single coat of honest 
graphite paint is still a protective coating, notwithstand- 
ing the hard task of holding its ground against this 
most powerful acid, said to be soluble only in water, 
which, if true, would fully account for its apparent fail- 
ure as a corrosive preventive.” 
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Its Regulation and Control. 
BY E. S. LARNED, BOSTON, MASS. 


The rapid changes and developments during the past 
five or six years in municipal works, railroad construc- 
tion, terminal improvements and rapid transit, and in 
building construction for manufacturing, mercantile and 
residential uses, have furnished the theme for many con- 
tributions to engineering and cement publications, and 
are are strikingly reflected in the wonderful expansion 
of the Portland cement industry; the production during 
1906 of 45,610,822 barrels showing an increase of 438 
per cent. over the output of 1900, and about 26 per cent. 
increase over the previous year, 1905. 


A Danger Confronting the Industry. 

The manufacturer of Portland cement is now con- 
fronted with a situation both gratifying and alarming— 
his product is growing in favor, nevertheless he is in 
danger of serious injury, only temporary, to be sure, 
but none the less real, from the friends and advocates 
of his product, some of whom, in their zeal, inexperience 
and unlimited confidence, attempt the impossible, or per- 
haps are quite impossible in the attempt, however legiti- 
mate. The extent of public interest at this time in ce- 
went construction cannot be measured by the present 


output of our Portland cement mills, and when the 
known desire to build in cement comes to be fully 
realized on the part of our laboring classes, artisans, 


clerks and farmers, this vast army of home seekers and 
home makers, the output of the cement mills must show 
a further increase that will dwarf even the present hand- 
some figures. 

The great problem confronting us now is properly and 
adequately to meet, foster and encourage this wide- 
spread interest and yet not permit it to grow beyond 
a safe control; by this I mean that every effort should 
be made to avoid and prevent the mistakes, failures and 
disappointments that surely attend undue haste and 
want of preparation in the way of proper design, intel- 
ligent supervision and employment of trained and ex- 
perienced men. All this has been found necessary to 
avoid failure in the use of other materials of construc- 
tion, then why not in the use of the plastic material? 
It will not add to the cost of construction in cement to 
effect this, but rather result in economies’ through 
greater efficiency and better progress alone. The same 
proportion of unskilled or common labor may be used, 
only we should seek to train and improve it, and always 
keep it under competent supervision in constant attend- 
ance. 

All Materials Should Be Approved by Competent 

Authority. 

The general public—architects, engineers and con- 
tractors—must be brought to recognize the fact that 
while cement in concrete construction is a very impor- 
tant element, nevertheless, the other materials with 
which it is combined and the manner of mixing and plac- 
ing the materials and the forms to contain them are also 
of prime importance, and should be submitted to the 
same inspection, preliminary tests and approval of com- 
petent authority as may usually be required of the ce- 
ment. The proportion of sand to cement should never 
be fixed in advance of sufficient knowledge of the char- 
acter and quility of sand available for the work in hand; 
if this be found inconvenient or seemingly impractical, 
then the proportions should be open to easy adjustment 
and should be provided for in advance in the contract. 
Available and proposed sand should always be tested 
and compared with some recognized standard before use. 

The public demand for cement construction cannot 
be met at this time, not for want of cement, but be- 
cause we have relatively so few builders and contractors 
qualified by experience to undertake this class of work; 
and, showing the cumulative effect of such a condition, 
this fact has in a large measure prevented architects 


* Read before the Association of American Portland Cement 
Manufacturers, Atlantic City, N. J., September 11, 1907. 
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from designing in concrete and urging its adoption for 
residential uses. A most promising and encouraging 
feature in the industry, however, is the organization of 
construction companies, ofticered by engineers and ex- 
perienced contractors, who are making a specialty of 
concrete work, and it is perfectly reasonable to expect 
that their efforts will result in further improvements 
and economies in ways and means, also in the appear- 
ance and quility of finished exposed surface; a field 
affording great possibilities and much promise already. 

In the flush of their first successes, however, let these 
companies pause and consider the danger of allowing 
their work to grow beyond their capacity properly to 
direct and control. The cement industry cannot rest 
satisfied with a national interest in the product at this 
time, but must create even a broader confidence by the 
encouragement of prudent and rational safeguards, lest 
their omission be followed by unfair and discriminating 
restrictions on the part of local municipal building com- 
missions. 

Failures Are Amplified. 

Trade jealousies are keen and alert, and every failure 
or disappointment in concrete construction, however in- 
frequent or unimportant, is amplified and accentuated. 
It was thought at first that this publicity would seri- 
ously retard the progress of the new industry; but not 
so, and this fact can only be taken as further evidence 
of the wonderful vitality of this form of construction. 
It has also come to be generally known and admitted, 
as a result of rigid and thorough investigation, that 
each instance of failure has been the result of ignorance 
or criminal carelessness, and almost without exception, 
has occurred during construction. Is any material of 
construction proof against such causes? 

The scores upon scores of splendid examples of con- 
crete construction, in all departments of engineering 
work, and among all classes of buildings, leave no room 
for doubt o? its success from the standpoint of adapt- 
ability, appewrance, economy and durability, under con- 
ditions of exposure that no other material now used in 
construction can so successfully and economically meet. 

The greatest economy and best results structurally 
and architecturally, however, cannot be obtained, except 
by competent design and intelligent sympathetic treat- 
ment of outline and texture, with due regard to environ- 
ment, exposure and available materials composing the 
aggregates, of which we have an endless variety, by se- 
lection and combination. Then the work of construc- 
tion must have the equivalent in intelligent and honest 
supervision that any reputable job receives; in fact, it 
might have even more and still cost less than is repre- 
sented in the person of the boss carpenter, boss brick- 
mason, general foreman, sub-foreman and superintendent, 
all of whom are in constant attendance. 


Cement Blocks Need Standard Specifications, 

No other department of the cement industry has so felt 
the need of standard specifications and uniform instruc- 
tions as we find in the manufacture of cement blocks. 
‘here is to-day a large and growing demand for this 
material, and its general and almost unlimited use is 
only retarded by lack of confidence on the part of archi- 
tects, builders and resident owners who see only the 
wretched results that attend the efforts of the misin- 
formed and inexperienced, and overlook the splendid 
possibilities of this form of construction in the hands 
of skilled and experienced operators. 

In considering the requirements that cement blocks 
should meet as a structural material, we must take into 
account the use in which they are to be put. We have, 
in brick classification, the terra cotta brick, mud brick 
and dry pressed faced brick, and the hard burned, 
lwuedium and light common brick; all of which find ex- 
tensive and legitimate use, and yet vary widely in 
strength, fireproof qualities and appearance. 

The granites, limestones, sandstones and marbles are 
generally accepted in first-class construction, and yet 
differ greatly in weather and fire resisting qualities. 
Lumber, of course, is very combustible, and yet the dif- 
ferent varieties show marked contrast in strength, dura- 
bility and fire-resisting qualities, and we have to learn 
of any municipal requirement stipulating the kind of 
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lumber for building construction. With these facts in 
mind, is it not fair to ask that some latitude be granted 
in the manufacture and use of cement blocks? 

If an owner in most localities chooses to build the 
outside walls of his factory or residence of light burned 
common brick, showing an absorption of 380 per cent. 
water, who is there to say no? In fact, the average so- 
called hard burned brick will absorb from 20 to 22 per 
cent. water and will pass muster under most municipal 
and architects’ requirements; yet our leading municipal 
specifications require that cement blocks shall not ex- 
ceed 15 per cent. absorption, regardless of the use to 
which they are put. 

Uses of Cement Blocks, 

Cement blocks may properly be used in substitution 
of other materials for: 

1. Foundations. 2. Exterior and superstructure walls 
carrying weight. 38. Curtain walls, exterior and interior. 
4. Fire walls and partitions. 5. Veneering. 6. Retain- 
ing walls. 7. Cornice, trim and ornamental work. 8. 
Filler blocks for floor slabs. 9. Chimney flues, &c. 

Experience in the use of other materials has taught 
us to recognize practically without repeated or prelim- 
inary tests, the quality of most materials for which ce 
ment blocks are substituted, and this fact alone gives 
them an advantage over the newer material. Commer- 
cial, local and natural causes are, however, calling for 
the more extensive use of cement blocks. This demand 
will increase as our manufacturers of cement blocks gain 
experience, and by the encouragement and observance of 
rational building requirements. It is of prime impor- 
tance to every city and town in this country, having a 
building code, that they should recognize and include 
cement blocks as a building material. 

The writer, as chairman of the Committee on Tests 
of Cement and Cement Products of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cement Users, recommended in his report, last 
January, that a Specification Committee be appointed by 
the association to draw up a standard specification and 
uniform instructions covering the manufacture of ce- 
ment blocks, with the hope that this form, when pre- 
pared, might be offered to all the cities and leading 
towns in the United States for adoption. 

Suggestions for Specifications, 

As a basis upon which to consider the standard speci: 
fication and uniform instructions, my suggestions in- 
cluded the following, in part: 

Cement.—Only a true high-grade Portland cement, 
meeting the requirements and tests of the standard speci- 
fications of the American Society for Testing Materials, 
shall be used in the manufacture of cement blocks for 
building construction. 

Unit of Measurement.—The barrel of Portland cement 
shall weigh 380 pounds net, either in barrels or sub- 
divisions thereof, made up of cloth or paper bags, and a 
cubic foot of cement, packed as received from the manu- 
facturer, shall be called 100 lb. or the equivalent of 3.8 
cu. ft. per barrel. Cement shall be gauged or measured 
either in the original package as received from the manu- 
facturer, or may be weighed and so proportioned; but 
under no circumstances shall it be measured loose in 
bulk, for the reason that when so measured it increases 
in volume from 20 to 33 per cent., resulting in a de- 
ficiency of cement. 

Proportions.—Owing to the different values of natural 
sand or fine crusher screenings for use in mortar 
mixtures, due not only to its mean effective size, but also 
to its physical characteristics, it is difficult to do more 
in a general specification than fix the maximum propor- 
tions of good sand that may be added to cement. 

Sand. 

Sand, or the fine aggregate, shall be suitable siliceous 
material passing the one-fourth inch mesh sieve, and 
containing not over ten per cent. of clean, unobjection- 
able material passing the No. 100 sieve. A marked differ- 
ence will be found in the value of different sands for use 
incement mortar. This is influenced by the form, size and 
relative roughness of the surface of the sand grains, 
and the impurities, if any, contained. Only clean, sharp 
and gritty sand, graduated in size from fine to coarse 
snd free from impurities, can be depended upon for the 
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best results. Soil, earth, clay and fine “ dead” sand are 
injurious to sand, and at times extremely dangerous; 
particularly in dry and semi-wet mortars, and they also 
materially retard the hardening of the cement. An un- 
known or doubtful sand should be carefully tested before 
use to determine its value as a mortar’ ingredient. 
Screenings from crushed trap rock, granite, hard lime- 
stone and gravel stones are generally better than bank 
sand, river sand or beach sand in Portland cement mor- 
tars (but not so when used with natural cement, unless 
the very fine material be excluded). 

So-called clean but much 
trouble in cement work, and should always be avoided, 


very fine sand has caused 
or, if impossible to obtain better, the proportion of ce- 


ment should be increased. Stone screenings and sharp, 
this 


particularly in making 


coarse sand may be mixed with good results, and 
mixture offers some advantages, 
sand-cement blocks. 

For foundations or superstructure walls exposed to 
weather, carrying not over five tons per square foot, the 
maximum proportion shall not exceed four parts sand to 
one part cement. This proportion, however, requires ex- 
treme care in mixing for uniform strength and will not 
produce watertight blocks. We recommend for general 


work not over three parts sand, if well graded, to one 


part cement, and the further addition of from two to 
four parts of clean gravel stones passing the three- 
fourths inch sieve and retained on a one-fourth inch 


mesh sieve, or clean screened broken stone of the same 
sizes. These proportions, with proper materials and due 
care in making and curing, will produce blocks capable 
of offering a resistance to crushing of from 1500 to 2500 
lb. per square inch at twenty-eight days. (For the best 
fire-proof qualities limestone screenings or broken sizes 
should be excluded, but otherwise are all right for use). 

Where greater strength is desired, particularly at 
short periods, from two to six weeks, we recommend the 
proportions of one part cement, two parts sand, and 
from one and one-half to three parts gravel of broken 
stone of sizes above given. Blocks made of cement, sand 
and stone are stronger, denser, and consequently more 
waterproof than if made of cement and sand only, and 
are more economical in the quantity of cement used. 

Mixing, 

The importance of an intimate and thorough mix 
cannot be overestimated. The sand and cement should 
first be perfectly mixed dry and the water added care 
fully and slowly in proper proportions, and thoroughly 
worked into and throughout the resultant mortar; the 
moistened gravel or broken stone may then be added 
either by spreading same uniformly over the mortar or 
spreading the mortar uniformly over the stones, and 
then the whole mass shall be vigorously mixed together 
until the coarse aggregate is thoroughly incorporated 
with and distributed throughout the mortar. 

We recommend mechanical mixing wherever possible, 
but believe in the thorough mixing of cement and sand 
dry before the addition of water; this insures a better 
distribution of the cement throughout the sand, particu- 
larly for mortar used in machine made blocks of a semi- 
wet consistency. For fine materials, such as used in ce- 
ment blocks, it is necessary that the mechanical mixer be 
provided with knives, blades or other contrivances to 
thoroughly break up the mass, vigorously mix the same 
and prevent balling or caking. 


Curing. 


This is a most important step in the process of manu- 
facture, second only to the proportioning, mixing and 
moulding, and if not properly done will result either in 
great injury to or complete ruin of the blocks. Blocks 
shall be kept moist by thorough and frequent sprinkling, 
or other suitable methods, under cover, protected from 
dry heat or wind currents for at least seven days. After 
removal from the curing shed, they shall be handled 
with extreme care, and at intervals of one or two days 
shall be thoroughly wet by hose sprinkling or other con- 
venient methods. We recommend curing in an at- 
mosphere thoroughly impregnated with steam. This 


r ethod serves to supply needed moisture, prevent evapo- 
ration, and in some measure accelerates the hardening of 
the blocks. 
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We view with distrust, in the present knowledge of 
the chemistry of cement, any artificial, patented or mys- 
terious methods of effecting the quick hardening of ce- 
ment blocks or other cement products. If such method 
be proposed it should be thoroughly investigated by com- 
petent authority before use. 


Time of Curing. 


This is also most important in its effect upon the 
industry, and is directly and vitally influenced by the 
following conditions: 

1. Quality, quantity and setting properties of the ce- 

ment used. 

2. Quality, size and quantity of the sand or fine ag- 
gregate used. 

3. Amount and temperature of water used. 

4. Degree of thoroughness with which the mixture is 
made. 

5. Method of curing, weather conditions and tempera- 

ture. 

6. Density of the block as affected by the method and 

thoroughness of tamping or pressure applied. 

Before fixing the minimum permissible time required 
in curing and aging blocks, it is well to consider the im- 
portant effect of additions of sand upon the tensile 
strength of cement mortar. 

The following tabulation has been interpolated from 
the diagram of cement mortar tests prepared by W. Pur- 
vis Taylor, of the Philadelphia Municipal Laboratories.. 
The results of the neat tests and the 1 to 3 mortar tests 
(1. @., one part cement to 3 parts crushed quartz, by 
weight) are averaged from over 100,000 tests, while the 
other results are based on from 300 to 500 tests: 


Tensile Strength in Pounds Per Square Inch of Portland Cement. 


7 28 2 3 4 6 12 
Proportions. days. days. mos. mos. mos. mos. mos. 
Neat cement....... 716 768 760 740 732 758 768 
1 to 1 mortar.....590 692 690 680 680 685 695 
1 to 2 mortar.....370 458 460 455 453 458 460 
1 to 3 mortar..... 208 300 310 310 310 310 308 
1 to 4 mortar..... 130 210 230 230 230 232 232 
1 to & mortar..... 80 150 185 195 195 195 197 


It must also be kept in mind that these results are 
obtained under practically uniform and theoretically cor- 
rect conditions, in the amount of water used, thorough- 
ness of mixing and moulding and storage of samples 
until tested. 

Comparing the results at 28 days, it is apparent that 
the 1 to 5 mortar has only 71 per cent. of the strength 
of the 1 to 4 mortar, and but 50 per cent. of the strength 
of a 1 to 3 mortar. The 1 to 4 mortar has but 70 per 
cent. of the strength of a 1 to 3 mortar and 46 per cent. 
of the strength of a 1 to 2 mortar. 

The ratio of compressive strength to tensile strength 
is not quite constant for all periods of time, and for 
the several mixtures above given; but the compressive 
strength, or resistance to crushing per square inch, may 
be approximately obtained by multiplying the tensile 
strength given in the above table by the constant 6. 
(This would increase with the age of the mortar, and 
would be greater for good gravel or stone concrete than 
for the clear mortar of which a given concrete is made.) 

In fixing the minimum time required for curing and 
cging blocks before use, due regard should be given to 
the proportions used. It is manifestly wrong in princi- 
ple to require as long a period for a 1 to 2 oralto3 
block as might seem necessary for a 1 to 4 or a 1 to 5 
block, and it is obviously unsafe to attempt to use a block 
of lean proportions in as short a time as a rich mixture 
vould gain the necessary strength. 

This might be supposed to be met by fixing the mini- 
mum resistance to crushing of blocks (of all composi- 
tions); but it must be kept in mind that a very small 
percentage of the blocks used are tested, by reason of the 
expense, inconvenience, or lack of facilities. 

The required minimum resistance to crushing of first- 
class blocks used for exterior and bearing walls should 
not be imposed upon blocks for minor and less important 
uses. 

Marking. 

All cement blocks should be stamped (in process of 
making), showing name of manufacturer, date (day, 
month: and year) made, and composition or proportions 
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used. The place of manufacture, methods and materials 
should also be open to inspection by representative of 
the building department, the architect, engineer, or in- 
dividual buyer. 

There are commercial reasons for permitting 
and encouraging this, as it would at once create confi- 
dence and add to the reputation of the block offered. No 
honest and progressive manufacturer would object. 
Quality and appearance will at once create a market for 
cement blocks at profitable prices, in most any location, 
and all this is of easy attainment. 

Let the intending manufacturer of machine-made 
blocks remember that the machine is simply a mechani- 
cal convenience, and it remains for him to use proper 
materials, correct and accurate methods of proportion- 
ing, mixing, moulding and curing, to study and meet 
the demands of the building trade, and keep abreast and 
a little in advance of the other fellow in this progressive 


age. 
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August Exports and Imports of Iron and Steel. 


The August report of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor that the 
month’s exports of iron and steel and manufactures there- 
of fell but slightly under those of July. The imports, 
however, shrank heavily. The total value of the exports, 
not including ore, for August was $17,587,181, against 
$17,614,017 in July. The value of the imports in August 
was $3,393,255, against $4,008,584 in July. Taking the 


shows 


POO -_' 


commodities for which quantities are given the ex- 
ports in August totaled 118,944 gross tons, against 
121,400 tons in July, 92,529 tons in June, 91,513 


tons in May and 132,332 tons in April. The following 
table gives the exports of these commodities for August 
and for the eight months ending with August in 1907 and 
1906 : 

Exports of Iron and Steel. 








-———-August,_,_ -——Eight months.——_, 
1907. 1906. 1907. 1906. 
Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
Pe MOOR sicss wien 6,137 9,409 54,172 55,886 
errr 21,967 8,268 
ee Ee 1,244 18,189 37,753 
oe | 757 8,919 5,552 
eee SOREN oa csaue ec 6,666 7,732 19,750 
Billets, blooms, ete... 4,775 936 59,044 162,439 
Hoop, band, ete..... 1,193 778 5,058 2,989 
OOOl PRTG sco 2.0 0.000 0 1d geoo 28,725 218,570 232,077 
Iron sheets and plates 3,302 1,921 25,401 8,521 
Steel sheets and plates. 4,233 9,402 59,771 60,485 
Tin and terne plates. 848 335 8,206 10,395 
Structurai iron and 
> Sikhs wa ah bw 13,111 11,896 90,039 74,606 
ME cacy Aleks ke ae 14,123 14,106 103,850 112,449 
gn |) a 398 1,254 4,724 5,374 
fo | | a 4,999 3,149 30,750 34,372 
All other nails, in- 
cluding tacks...... 298 406 5,186 3,230 
Pipes and fittings... .17,761 10,104 100,674 98,332 
NINN kos ota eaters 118,944 117,526 862,252 932,478 


Turning to the imports the quantity figures for Au- 
gust were 51,700 gross tons, against 75,406 tons in July 
and 60,960 tons in June. The following table shows the 
imports of these commodities for August and for the 
eight months ending with August in 1907 and 1906: 

Imports of Steel and Iron. 


“= —August,—_. -——Eight months.——_, 








1907. 1906. 1907. 1906. 
Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
PRS GEOR. on ccc ccc es Oe wee 18,843 420,117 203,165 
EE hee hicks oe ee 5,853 342 22,553 10,303 
ge en ee 4,106 3,129 27,039 23,676 
DE cwinianscaaa ae 213 3 2,826 2,522 
Hoop, band, etc...... 31 2,677 1,356 9,881 
Billets, bars, and steel 
in forms n.e.s..... 1,285 2,030 10,374 13,688 
Sheets and plates.... 210 274 1,016 2,440 
Tin and terne plates. 3,528 2,816 43,243 31,944 
PERO Ws oi tosses 2,084 1,552 12,674 12,202 
Structural iron and 
SN, os. Oasis 127 1,898 1,959 24,852 
PIE ceaanae 51,700 33,564 543,157 384,673 


The total value of the exports of iron and steel and 
manufactures thereof, not including ore, for the eight 
months ending with August was $129,400,247, against 
$113,298,201 in the corresponding period of the previous 
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year. The total value of similar imports in the eight 
months ending with August was $28,795,719, against 


$21,544,688 in the corresponding period of the previous 
year. 

The quantity of iron imported in August 
139,225 gross tons, and for the eight months ending with 
August 865,657 tons. The exports of iron ore for the 


eight months ending with August were 112,370 tons. 


ore was 
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The Railroad Shipper’s Responsibility. 


He Must See That the Carrier Charges the 
Correct Rate. 


BY R. IL. ARDREY, CHICAGO. 


Considerable light the 
shipper and his liability under the Hepburn act by a let- 
ter addressed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
through its secretary, to the Boston Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. While a letter does not have the legal effect of a 
ruling of the commission, it shows the view which the 
commissioners are disposed to take on ary specific case 
that may be brought to their attention through formal 
proceedings, or through the staff of examiners in their 
employ. It is stated in this letter: 

Section 6 of the act to regulate commerce requires that every 
common carrier subject to the provisions of the act shall file 
with the commission a schedule of rates and that such sched 
ules shall be plainly printed in large type and copies for the use of 
the public shall be kept posted in two public and conspicuous 
places in every depot, station or office where freight is received 
for transportation, in such form that they shall be 
to the public and can be conveniently inspected. The rate thus 
with the commission is the only legal rate, and the evi 
dence of such legality is the fact of the filing of the schedules, 
and the charging of any other rate is a violation of the law 
The posting of such schedules in the offices, stations, &c., of the 
carrier is for the purpose of public notice, and the trend of the 
of the courts is to the effect that the shipper must 
himself know what the published legal rate is and that he must 
avail himself of the opportunity of obtaining such knowledge 
afforded by the posting of the schedules. 

If the agent should charge more than the published rate 
the carrier will be required to refund the excess as an over 
charge, and if not made through mistake or error would be 
criminally guilty of a violation of law. If the shipper was 
charged a lower rate than the published rate, that would also 
be a violation of law, and if with knowledge, which he is pre 
sumed to possess from the posting of the schedule, the shipper 
receives transportation at a lower rate than the published rate, 
that would also be a violation of the law and subject to penalty. 


is thrown on the position of 


accessible 


filed 


decisions 


Few shippers whose business is of any magnitude will 
be able to comply literally with the law as interpreted by) 
the commission. Quotations of rates over the telephone 
or by letter or printed copies of tariffs which the shipper 
receives by mail from the railroads will be relied upon 
in the future as in the past, and it seems a great mis- 
fortune that the commission is determined to make illegal 
these ordinary and simple methods of business. Tariffs 
have become so complex on shipments moving any con- 
siderable distance or over two or more connecting lines 
that no ordinary citizen can understand them, or obtain 
for himself from copies posted in a station or office the 
information which the commission assumes he must have 
when he makes a shipment. Only men who have had 
experience in handling tariffs or shipping business can 
understand modern freight tariffs, and the commission is 
therefore imposing on the railroads and the shippers of 
the country a physical impossibility. 


A Grave Feature of the Case 


is that while the railroad agent may have the benefit 
of a doubt when he overcharges the shipper, and may 
have an opportunity to escape penalty for a mistake, there 
is no exception made in case of an undercharge. Prob- 
ably no court or jury would follow this strange doctrine 
in the case of a little shipper who made the defense that 
it was a mistake, but the large corporation might not fare 
so well. Its traffic manager is sternly commanded to 
know the lawful rate on every shipment, and in case of 
a mistake in favor of his employer he is presumed to be 
guilty, regardless of whether he intended to do wrong. 

In the ordinary course of business, when the traffic 
manager or shipping clerk wants to know the rate on a 
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shipment,-and does not have the data in his office. he 
calls up the rate clerk of the railroad, who investigates 
his files and quotes the rate. It is a frequent occurrence 
for the rate clerk to make a mistake, although he is an 
expert in handling tariffs, and while the ‘ailroads are no 
for the quoted by their 
ployees, the billing clerk who handles the shipment is just 
as liable to make a mistake. When these who do 
nothing else, cannot understand their own tsriffs, or fol- 
low them accurately in the course of business, it may be 
expected that the shipper will be more apt to make er- 
rors; and the shipper is liable, not only for his own mis- 
but for well. 
In a surprisingly large number of cases the employees of 
the railroad and the traffic manager of the shipper will 
differ in their interpretation of a tariff. They may finally 
agree upon what they think is a fair understanding of the 


longer responsible rates em 


men, 


takes, those of the railroad emp'oyees as 


matter, but they have no assurance that the lynx-eyed 
examiners employed by the commission will take the 
same view of it. 


The Shipper Must See That Carriers Make No Mistakes, 

In former times it was customary for the shipper to 
take advantage of the complexities of rates and 
tariffs, and to profit by any mistakes of the carriers. In 
many cases the railroad paid the salary of the traffic man- 
ager or shipping clerk for the firm whose business it was 
especially anxious to obtain, and although paid by the 
railroad, the traffic manager was generally loyal to the 
shipper and saved him a large amount of money every 
year in handling rates and claims. The wheels of legis- 
lation have caused a curious reversal in the relations be- 
tween shipper and carrier. The railroad agent or traffic 
solicitor now acts as the “ agent of the shipper” in quot- 
ing rates, although he receives his salary from the rail- 
road ; and the traffic manager of the shipper, whose salary 
is paid by the shipper, must be especially careful to see 
that the railroad charges his employer enough on every 
shipment, for an overcharge might be passed as a mistake, 
but an undercharge is a criminal violation of the law, for 
which both the carrier and the shipper are guilty. 


every 


When a discrepancy in rates comes before a court for 
consideration the case is very simple. There are only two 
points on the map involved in the case, and the lawful 
rate is necessarily a straight line between those points. 
The 
prosecuting attorney in charge of the case, vho may have 
spent many weeks in preparation, can present to a jury in 
the course of a week or two of skillfully directed testi- 
mony all the and if the de 
fendant is a large corporation the verdict is a foregone 
conclusion. 


Any discrepancy or deviation can easily be shown. 


facts surrounding the case, 


But the ordinary firm or company, making 
scores or hundreds of shipments every day, cannot take 
the time for a tedious investigation of all the facts sur- 
rounding the rate on each shipment. It is difficult for a 
business man to understand why so much trouble is nee- 
essary, or why so heavy a burden of responsibility should 
be placed upon him. The original purpose of the law 
seems to have been forgotten. It was only intended to 
prevent gross cases of injustice on the part of the car- 
riers in granting favors or rates to one shipper which 
might be denied to another under similar circumstances. 
——_—o-+e-— -.. 

The Japanese press announces that with the nationali- 
zation of the railroads, the Government of Japan will 
carry out a rearrangement and improvement on a grand 
scale of all Government lines. The work is to be completed 
in five years, beginning with the next fiscal year, at an 
estimated cost of $75,000,000. The programme includes 
double tracking 830 miles, building 900 locomotives, 19,000 
freight cars, 1000 passenger cars, reconstructing 30 sta- 
tions and building five steamers. 

An Ottawa, Canada, dispatch quotes Senator Cox, 
who is connected with important Canadian enterprises, 
as favoring the admission of Asiatic labor into the Do- 
minion, asserting that millions more might be spent on 
Canadian railroad construction if labor could be had. 
From $17,000,000 to $18,000,000, he says, is lying on de- 
posit in British banks waiting to be spent on the Grand 
Trunk Pacific. He believes it to be a mistake to try to 
keep out such labor, when the country is suffering from 
the holding up of important construction. 
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On the Cuyuna Range. 


Rogers, Brown & Co. Counting on 250,000 
Tons a Year. 


DututTH, MINN., October 5.—After four years of dis- 
couraging and rather unsuccessful work the Cuyuna Dis- 
trict, west of Duluth, that it has at 
least some ore of merchantable grade. While it is too 
early to state accurately, for have not 
been carried far enough to show totals of tonnage, the 
newest operators in the field have expressed themselves as 
willing to contract to deliver to railroads an annual ton- 
nage of not less than 250,000 tons, for an indefinite period, 
and are asking for connection with the head of the lakes. 
Rogers, Brown & Co. have been drilling on the south side 
of Rabbit Lake, in lot 6, section 29-47-28, 


" 


gives indications 


explorations 


75 miles west 
of Duluth and about 3 miles from the main line of the 
Northern Pacific road, for the past four months. They 
have sunk a number of holes and are now driving a shaft, 
from which they say they will be able to mine up to 
250,000 tons a year very soon. They have a surface of 
from 80 to something more than 100 ft. and ore varying 
from quite too low to be of value to holes that average 
for their entire depth better than 60 per cent. iron. One 
of these holes showed 50 ft. of ore averaging 63 per 
cent., and with sections of 5 ft. as high as 66.04 per cent. 
The dip of the formation at this point is nearly vertical, 
some 80 degrees, and the holes are all vertical, so that it 
may be possible that rich, narrow seams have been pen- 
etrated, giving a result that mining will not bear out. 
This can be proved only by shafts and actual mine opera- 
tions, which are to begin very soon, and the explorers do 
not seem to fear this possibility. Seven or eight drills 
are now at work on this piece of land for this firm, while 
more than 50 holes have been sunk here since opera- 
tions were begun some years ago. It is odd that none of 
this work showed much encouragement till this summer, 
and that some operators condemned the property utterly 
as a result of their careful investigations and drillings 

Since their work first began to show good results, 
Rogers, Brown & Co. have been taking additional lands, 
and now have a large area in the vicinity. Some of this 
is held under fee title, some under lease and more under 
option for purchase or lease. The tract on which 
has been found is held under two conditions, both running 
into 1909. Under the first they may purchase the prop- 
erty outright for the sum of $250,000. Under the second 
they have a right to take a lease calling for a royalty of 
25 cents a ton, and a minimum output of 25,000 tons, 
50,000 tons and 100,000 tons for the first, second and each 
subsequent year, respectively. 


ore 


Other Explorers’ Results, 

Several exploring concerns in the immediate vicinity 
of the Rogers, Brown & Co. lands are greatly encouraged, 
and while doing little or nothing at present, hope to find 
ore later. The Federal Mining Company ef Duluth has 
been working for one or two years with little 
though it has found a considerable quantity of very lean 
ore in sections 30 and 31, and is now waiting to see what 
ofhers may find. Messrs. Crosby and Harrison of Duluth 
have lands in the same sections, nearly surrounding the 
Rogers, Brown & Co. tracts, and are exploring by drill, 
with what success is not announced. The Orelands Com- 
pany, at the head of which is Cuyler Adams, discoverer 
of the district, has been working at various points both 
near Rabbit Lake and on a parallel formation several 
miles south, where it first thought the best chances were. 
The tract in lot 6, on which good ore has now been found, 
belongs to this company. 

Two miles south of Rabbit Lake, in 1-46-29, 
A. M. Chisholm and others also of Duluth have a very re- 
markable find, though low grade. In one of their vertical 
holes they cut 805 ft. of ore, with the drill bottomed in 
ore. Of eight holes they sunk in two parallel rows ore 
was shown as follows: No. 1, ore 83 to 153 ft; No. 2, ore 
82 to 735 ft.; No. 3, ore 90 to 120 ft.; No. 4, ore 83 to 
324 ft.; No. 5, ore 93 to 898 ft.; No. 6, ore 85 to 710 ft.; 
No. 7, ore 110 to 350 ft.; No. 8 ore 90 to 198 ft. All but 
Nos. 1 and 2 were bottomed in ore, and No. 5, it will be 


Success, 


section 
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noticed, shows 805 ft. of ore. All of this great body of 
ore is quite low grade, averaging, say, about 40 per cent. 
and high in phosphorus. No consumer has yet shown any 
interest in it. It is possible that further exploration may 
find some concentration of ore high enough to be mer- 
chantable, or it may be that a 40 per cent. ore will be 
available in due time. 
Early Discovery Southwest of the Mesaba. 

The first discovery of ore in the district was made in 
summer of 1904 by Cuyler Adams and associates 
along a line of magnetic attraction found by him in the 
vicinity of Deerwood, Crow Wing County. The country 
is nearly flat, heavily covered with glacial drift and has 
numerous glacial lakes. It was once wooded, but the 
timber has been taken off. There are practically no rock 
outcrops, and the conspicuous topographic ranges notable 
in Lake Superior iron districts are absent. The rock suc- 
cession, from the base upwards, is as follows, according 
to C. K. Leith, whose report on the geology of the district 
is the only one so far written: Quartzites and schists, 
iron formation, consisting chiefly of iron carbonate where 
unaltered but where altered to amphibole-magnetic rock, 
ferruginous slates and iron ore, chiefly hematites; chlo- 
ritic and carbonaceous slates, interbedded with the top 
of the iron formation; intrusive diorite and granite; 
cretaceous sediments; glacial drift from 80 to 350 ft. 
according to drill holes bored. The sedimentary series 
has been folded into a succession of repeated folds, and 
erosion has cut off the top of the anticlines, exposing the 
iron formation in a number of belts, generally parallel, 
but presumably connecting. 


the 


Work so far done shows the 


hanging walls to be chloritic slate and tron carbonate 
altered insufficiently, and the footwalls are quartz or 


magnetite schist. Lines of magnetic attraction and drill- 
ing show a number of lenses of therore formation, gen- 
erally parallel. Several of these follow a general course 
parallel to and close by which the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road has been constructed. The Rabbit Take deposits 
are probably the same formation folded and brought to 
surface. Other lines of magnetic attraction appear in the 
Same general neighborhood. The district is, unlike the 
Mesaba and others on Lake Superior, one where glacial 
deposition has been more of a factor than glacial erosion. 
It is unquestioned that vast quantities of ore have been 
removed from the Mesaba by the action of glaciers, which 
have deposited much of their drift over the Cuyuna re- 
gion. The great depth of ore concentration in the Section 
1 operations would seem to indicate that the ores were 
developed prior to a topography at all similar to the 
present, and a far greater possibility for the circulation 
. 


of underground ore concentrating waters than would now 


Such a change in topography must 


be considered likely. 
have been, of course, long before any glacial smoothing of 
the surface, 

Interest in Ottertail County Lands, 


About 75 Rabbit Lake, in Ottertail 
County, Minn. a large amount of land is being bought 
for a well-known firm of 


miles west ‘of 
ron ore operators, Longyear & 
Bennett, as the result of magnetic surveys that have been 
made during the past year or two. They are buying 
lands outright, paying from $25 to $50 per acre, and will 
soon begin extensive explorations thereon. Others are 
optioning lands there. The district that is is favored by 
these people begins near the village of New York Mills 
on the Northern Paul branch, and extends 
westerly in the are of a circle having Perham as its cen- 
ter, and with a radius of aout 12 miles, ending, so far 
as is now known, near the uortb line of the county in 
T 187 R 40. It is an undulsting and rolling country of 
morainic till, with no rock outereps and dotted by lakes 
of glacial origin. The elevation is about 1400 ft. above 
sea level. Still another line of magnetic attraction has 
been worked out in the southern part of the White Earth 
Indian Reservation, in Hubbard County, Minn., and lands 
will be sought for there when they can be secured. It is 
utterly impossible to tell how far this interest in lines of 
magnetic attraction may carry the iron prospector in 
northern Minnesota, nor how many more “ new fields” 
they will lead him into. At many points between Rabbit 
Lake and the westerly extension of the Mesaba range 
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such lines can be worked out, but it is hardly necessary 
to say that every line of attraction does not mean a new 
ore formation and a mining district. But the study is 
becoming especially interesting. and is absorbing the at- 
tention of a number of wideawake men just now. 

The main line of the Northern Pacific road runs 
within 3 miles of the Rabbit Lake section, and the Minne- 
apolis, Sault Ste Marie & Atlantic, in its new road from 
the West to Duluth, will pass very near. 
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The New York Electrical Show. 





An Unusually Large Machinery Exhibit at 
Madison Square Garden. 


In addition to the popular features calculated to in 
terest the average citizen at the Electrical Show, which 
closed October 9 at Madison Square Garden, New York, 
there was much to interest the trade, as the machinery 
exhibit was larger than at any previous show, it being 
one of the main features of the exhibition. This was 
largely due to the fact that the great electrical manu- 
facturing companies, such as the Westinghouse Com- 
panies and the General Electric Company, as well as the 
large power distributing companies, made a point of dis- 
playing electrically operated machinery and gave manu- 
facturers an opportunity to sLow their product in connec- 
tion with electric drives. Bvsides the machinery shown 
in the exhibits of the large electric companies there was 
a good number of independent displays, such as the prod- 
ucts of ball bearing manufacturers, small tool equip- 
ment, metals and the like. It was the consensus of opin- 
ion among the exhibitors that the trade was unusually 
well represented among the visitors at*the show and, 
generally speaking, the machinery exhibits attracted a 
great deal of attention. 


One of the Largest Machinery Displays, 


was that of the Garvin Machine Tool Company, New 
York, which included a No. 2 Universal Garvin milling 
machine, a No. 15 plain milling machine, a No. 14 plain 
milling machine, a No, 13% lain milling machine with 
keyseating attachment and a 8%-in. Hamilton radial 
drill, all of which were displayed directly connected to 
General Electric motors. Men were on hand during the 
show to operate the machines, and the company’s booth 
attracted considerable attention. 

Another interesting exhibit was that of the Kenny 
Electrical Mfg. Company, 140 Nassau street, New York, 
in whose booth was shown a new system of friction drive 
in its application to a varied assortment of machinery. 
The drive, which it was explained by the exhibitors, can 
be applied to almost anything in the way of small power 
driven equipment, consists of a motor rotating a three- 
cone friction made of special composition and supported 
on independent bearings, all being mounted on a movable 
sub-base which responds to a lever. By moving the latter 
the entire motor is moved, bringing into contact with the 
driven wheel the friction required. In conjunction with 
this system there is a special foot switch and brake which 
stops the driven machine instantly and starts it again, 
responding to the movement of the foot. In the center 
of the booth was shown a direct connected electric bench 
drill fitted with extra pulleys, which admits of a circu- 
lar saw, as well as an emery wheel being driven from the 
Same motor on the bench drill, all being operated at a 
total cost of 1 cent per hour. 


A New Welding Machine. 


The Universal Electric Welding Company, 40 West 
Thirteenth street, New York, demonstrated a new process 
of electric welding by which smal! sections of sheet metal 
were welded together by one of the company’s machines 
as fast as the eager public could carry them away as 
souvenirs. In addition to welding the sections of metal, 
the machine has a stamping attachment by means of 
which the pieces of metal are punched into the required 
shapes. 
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A new turbine pump called the Twinvolute, made by 
the Watson-Stillman Company, New York, attracted spe 
cial attention. The pump, which was shown in operation 
at the Westinghouse Compavy’s exhibit by a Watson- 
Stillman representative, is a compact machine consisting 
of two nearly similar castings. which when fastened 
together form the casing in which the propeller rotates 
The machine was operated by # two-phase alternating 
current motor. 

The Westinghouse exhibit covered nearly 1000 ft. of 
floor space, and consisted cf a joint exhibition of the 
companies comprising the Westinghouse interests in ad 
dition to a display of motors driving industrial machines, 
Included in the Westinghouse exhibit, besides the Wat- 
son-Stillman display, were the following electrically 
driven machines: A cutting and threading machine, made 
by Curtiss & Curtiss; an A. B. C. rotary fan, manufac- 
tured by the A. B. C. Company: an exhaust fan, made by 
the American Blower Compar:y, ané a high speed air com- 
pressor, made by the Roteng Engineering Corporation 
The Westinghouse exhibit also included some back 
geared belted and direct connected motors not in opera 
tion and a display of the vompany’s various electrical 
appliances. 

The General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
showed a full line of motors applied to various machines 
in addition to a general line of its varied products. The 
display filled a space equivalent to eight booths, and was 
especially attractive to those interested in electric heat- 
ing, cooking and lighting. 

Some recent forms of portable electric drills were shown 
by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, and a special 
demonstration was made of a %-in. Duntley breast drill, 
weighing 13 lb. and operated by a single motor. This 
company also had a good dis-iay of portable grinders and 
buffers and portable pressure blowers. 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, New York, dis- 
played a 2-ton 220-volt direct current hoist in operation 
at the Westinghouse section. The hoist is of a recent 
type, with rheostat and controller mounted on the hoist, 
and so arranged that it can be fan ventilated and con- 
trolled by a graduated speed. It is of the portable type 
and is supported on a single top hook, which facilitates 
its being attached to any form of overhead girders. The 
machine will lift a 2-ton load 15 ft. a minute and a 
lighter load 25 ft. a minute. 


A Popular Pump Exhibit. 


The Dayton Hydraulic Machinery Company had a 
fine showing of its line of pumps, and a feature of its 
exhibit was a large centrifugal pump pumping into a vat 
an amber liquid said to be beer. 

There was an extensive display of the Watson mul- 
tipolar motors and generators, manufactured by the Me- 
chanical Appliance Company, Milwaukee, Wis. The 
Allis-Watson Company, New York, the Eastern sales 
manager for the company, was in charge of the exhibit. 
In addition to a line of unattached motors and genera- 
tors, these were displayed in connection with various 
other machines. 

Roth Brothers & Co., New York, exhibited a com- 
prehensive line of motor driven grinding and polishing 
machines, and in a nearby booth there was a display of 
the Economy turbine and electric pumps, manufactured 
by Thomas & Smith, Chicago and New York. 

The Driver-Harris Wire Company, Harrison, N. J., 
had an interesting exhibit of its resistance materials, 
where “the vitals” of electrical instruments and appli- 
ances containing resistance coils were shown. There was 
not only a profusion of samples of the various brands of 
resistance wire and metals produced by the company, 
but their practical use was demonstrated by the display 
of manufactured articles in which resistance wires per- 
form important functions. These articles included elec- 
trical measuring instruments, rheostats and motor start- 
ers, electric car and cab heaters and other electric heat- 
ing appliances, electrically heated soldering irons, cook- 
ing utensils, &c., and resistance units for are lamps. 
Arlington Bensel, sales manager of the company, was in 
charge of the exhibit. The booth at Madison Square 
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Garden served as Mr. Bensel’s office during the time of 
the show, as, with the aid of a small office force and a 
private telephone wire connecting with the company’s 
main office in Harrison, he was enabled to perform his 
regular duties as well as to show the efficiency of Climax 
wires, when used in an electric cigar lighter and other 
devices. 
A Good Roller Bearing Display. 

The booth of the Standard Roller Bearing Company, 
interesting dis- 
plays even to laymen, as it was prettily furnished and 
attractively set off with the company’s product. <A varied 
assortment of roller bearings and ball bearings was shown 
The machine parts were finished clean 


Philadelphia, Pa., was one of the most 


in plush eases. 
and polished, and attendants were on hand to explain the 
application of the various bearings. The display included 
a line of grooved ball shaft bearings, plain roller thrust 
bearings. journal roller bearings and the like. 

The Fried Krupp Company, Essen, Germany, 
resented in its line of resistance wires, ribbons and plates 
through Thomas & Son, 15 Gold street, New 
York, and some interesting samples of the company’s prod- 
ucts were shown. 

The display of the Minerva brush for 
boiler cleaning, &c., the principal feature of which was 
the hollow wires which formed the business end of the 
brush, interested the trade. The brushes a~e made by the 
American Wire Brush Company, New Yorks. 

Of special interest to structural steel men was the 
demonstration of the Mogul slow dryer, a preservative 
which was shown in application at the booth of A. Groth- 
well, New York, manufacturer of rust and water proofing 
compounds. 

The Beck Flaming Lamp Company, New York, and 
the Excello Arc Lamp Company, New York, demonstrated 
the best features of their products for factory installa- 
tion, and another exhibit of much interest was that part 
of the National Electric Lamp Association showing metal- 
ized electric lamps. 

The India Rubber & Gutta 


was rep- 


Prosser 


foundry use, 


Percha Insulating Com- 


pany, Yonkers, N. Y., had a fine showing of insulated 
cables. 
The Consolidated Telegraph Electric Subway Com- 


pany, New York, showed an exact reproduction of an un- 
derground conduit system which consisted of a bricked 
manhole and conduit heat, light 


containing and *power 


cables, all labeled and tagged according to modern 
methods. 
——~ oe ::S”*~SO 


New Publications. 


Annual of the French Iron Masters’ Association.—An- 
nuaire du Comité des Forges de France. Published by 
the Association, Haussmann 63, Paris. 
Price, 11.30 francs. 


soulevard 


The annual which is published by the Comité des 
Forges de France is far more than 


though that is its principal feature. 


a mere directory, al- 
The French works 
are described one by one, as to the personnel of the man- 
agement, the plants. the nature of the products, and in 
very many instances the number of the workmen, the 
statistics of output, the capital, the dividends, &c. They 
are enumerated also by districts and by membership in 
different associations like the committee of the works of 
the Loire, of the Meurthe-et-Moselle and of the North, 
the Longwy syndicate, the beam and other syndicates. 
There is also quite an elaborate statistical section. with a 
part covering labor legislation and another dealing with 
the organization of the Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry and the Ministry of Labor. 
General Foundry Practice. By Andrew McWilliam and 

Percy Longmuir. Size, 6 x 8% in. Pages, 383. Illus- 
246. Published by Charles Griffin & Co., 

London, England, and J. B. Lippincott Company, Phil- 

adelphia, Pa. Price, $4.50 net. 

The first named of the authors of this new work on 
foundry practice is assistant professor of metallurgy in 
the University of Sheffield, England, and his associate is 
a consulting metallurgist who was formerly a foundry 
foreman. Naturally the experience and research of the 
former gave him a keener interest 


trations, 


in the metallurgical 
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problems of the foundry than in those of the molding 
floor. Mr. Longmuir is author of “ Elementary Practical 
Metallurgy of Iron and Steel,” investigations 
have been largely in metallurgical lines. One expects, 
therefore, to find in much material that is 
not included in the well-known books on American foun- 
dry practice that have been studied by ambitious appren- 
tices, molders and foremen in the past 15 or 20 years. 
This is not saying that small attention is given to the 
every day work of the molder, foreman and superintend- 
ent, for, in fact, about three-fourths of the chapters deal 
with what many are pleased to call “ practical” foundry 


and his 


this work 


has to do with cores, sand, flasks and 
a mold. Among the chap- 
the practical lines 
that part: ‘“ Molding 
Sands,” “ Facing Sands and Facings,” “* Foundry Tools,” 
‘*Molding Boxes,” “ Handling Material in the Foundry,” 
“Open Sand Molding,” “Green Sand Molding,” 
“Dry Sand Molding,” *“* Loam Molding,” “ Machine Mold- 
ing,” “ Chill “Shrinkage, Contraction and 
Warping,” “ Dressing Castings,” “ Malleable Cast Iron,” 
‘Refractory Materials,” Tron,” “ Mixing by An- 
‘Notes on Foundry Management.” While the 
body of the book thus contains a vast deal of valuable 
material, giving thoroughgoing every day 
experience, the authors seem to pass with the greatest 
facility to the refinements of metallurgical investigation. 
Thus one recognizes the atmosphere of the laboratory 
rather than that of the foundry in such chapters as those 
on “ General Properties of Matter,’ “ High Temperature 
** Alloys,” 
and “Common Faults Due to 


work, because it 
the actual operations of making 
indicate 


ter headings the following 


have been followed for the most 


te res,” 
Casting,” 


‘Cast 
alysis,” 


evidence of 


Measuremeut,” “ Steel,” “‘ Mechanical Testing,” 
“ Micrographic Analysis,” 
the Metal.” 

The chapter on machine molding, while recognizing 
the value of molding machines under certain conditions, 
does not exhibit such enthusiasm over the machine as 
cne might find in certain foundries in the United States 
that have acquired a new independence of hand molding 
in the past two years. It is a question, indeed, if the 
experience of these two years in the United States does 
not almost warrant the writing of a new chapter on ma- 
chine molding. Necessity has certainly been a wonderful 
spur to the development of the possibilities of the mold- 
ing machine in the period indicated. 

There is admirable handling of the metallurgical side 
of foundry practice and the chapters in this department 
of the work constitute the most complete and up to date 
treatment of the metallurgy of cast iron and related met- 
als that has yet been brought out. The attention given 
to metals other than iron indicates the increasing demand 
for information concerning alloys. It is interesting to 
learn, for example, from the paragraph devoted to vana- 
dium that this metal has been tried in cast iron in some 
preliminary experiments at the Sheffield University. It 
produced a finer grain and showed a distinct, but, so 
far as tried, unimportant improvement in the tensile, 
transverse and crushing tests. It might be added that 
so far as experiments have been conducted in the use of 
vanadium with cast iron in the United States the con- 
clusion has also been reached that its contribution to 
the properties of the casting are much less valuable than 
in the case of steel. 

As with foundry practice the new 
volume touches rather lightly on the practice of mallea- 
ble and steel foundries. 


other works on 
What is said concerning mallea- 
ble and steel castings deals almost entirely with the met- 
allurgy of Attention is called to the 
difference between British and American practice in mal- 
leable foundries, particularly in respect to the kind of 
pig iron used. In the ordinary malleable (Reaumur) 
process, which is the one followed in Great Britain, the 
idea is to eliminate the carbon by packing the hard white 
eastings in an oxidizing substance, thus producing ma- 
terial similar to wrought iron. In the case of “ black- 
heart” malleable, which is almost the only product of 
American malleable foundries, the object of the process 
is to decompose the carbide of iron into free carbon, the 
product thus containing practically all the initial carbon, 
but as amorphous or annealing carbon, instead of as 
combined carbon. The white irons produced by English 
hematite blast furnaces are high in sulphur, but are still 


these processes. 
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suitable for the manufacture of Reaumur malleable. The 
writers state that they have come across a sample of 
British malleable castings containing 0.5 per cent. sul- 
phur which still bent double. In the manufacture of 
American “ blackheart”’ malleable sulphur prevents the 
precipitation of the free carbon and the pig irons chosen 
are low in sulphur. The operation of merely changing 
the condition of the carbon, which is the feature of Amer- 
ican practice, requires much less time than the practical 
elimination of the carbon as in British practice. 

The authors of “General Foundry Practice” have 
made a noteworthy contribution to the literature of the 
foundry, and in this time of the increasing employment 
of science in the manufacture of castings their book 
should find a wide reading. 


—————_ op. -- - 


A Symposium on Trade Schools. 


The National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education has issued its Bulletin No. 3 entitled “ A Sym- 
posium on Industrial Education.” The society sent out 
a circular letter to 300 manufacturers and representatives 
of organized labor. In the pamphlet just issued, which 
contains 58 pages, are printed 33 letters, these represent- 
ing the replies received up to the date of publication. 
The society asked its correspondents whether they favored 
industrial education, and if so, in what form; what 
trades might properly be taught in trade schools; what 
such schools should do in preparing students for trades; 
whether they should be supported from the public treas- 
ury; whether trade school work should be conducted un- 
der puBlic school auspices, and whether the correspond- 
ents favored trade schools conducted by manufacturing 
concerns. 

A letter from President Roosevelt heads the list. Tae 
views of manufacturers are presented by the following 
representatives of the metal trades: Frank C. Caldwell, 
vice-president H. W. Caldwell & Son Company, Chicago; 
F. Fosdick, president Fitchburg Steam Engine Company, 
Fitchburg, Mass.; Henry Hess, Hess-Bright Mfg. Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; Robert H. Jeffrey, vice-president Jeff- 
rey Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio; J. L. Ketcham, 
Brown-Ketcham Iron Works, Indianapolis, Ind.; R. K. 
Le Blond, president R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio; Richard Moldenke, secretary 
American Foundrymen’s Association, Watchung, N. J.; 
F. W. Sivyer, Northwestern Malleable Iron Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; F. H. Stillman, president Watson-Still- 
man Company, New York; Henry R. Towne, president 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, New York: Schuyler §S. 
Wheeler, Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J.; E. M. 
Woodward, president Woodward Powell Planer Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 

It is not easy to summarize the opinions of these 
manufacturers further than to say that there is a prac- 
tically unanimous expression in favor of trade schools. 
They are considered by most of the above writers a just 
charge upon the public, though, for the most part, trade 
schools under private auspices are also favored. One 
writer considers, however, that as manufacturing insti- 
tutions rarely have men of the proper teaching ability, 
trade schools should not be attempted under manufactur- 
ers’ auspices. Another presents the consensus of manu- 
facturing interests, perhaps, in saying that “the aim in 
the trade school should be to fit its students as me- 
chanics, at least as well as a four years’ apprenticeship 
of the older type, and give beyond this a groundwork 
which would be of benefit in enabling those who wart to 
rise to take leading positions.” 

Some manufacturers refer to the shortsighted policy 
of the labor unions in restricting the number of appren- 
tices, and consider that the trade schools will do some- 
thing at least to compensate for this. The trade school 
work as conducted under public school auspices is re- 
zarded in most of the letters as inadequate, since, on the 
testimony of those who conduct it, it is not intended to 
fit the pupil for earning a living at a trade. Some opposi- 
tion to evening trade schools is expressed on the ground 
that a man or boy who has done a day’s work is not in 


condition physically or mentally to be effective as a night 
school pupil. Favorable reference is made to the work 
at the Winona Technical Institute, at Indianapolis, which 
has the support of manufacturers in various lines. Most 
of the manufacturers express the opinion that the trade 
school course may well be considered a substitute for a 
large part of the time spent in ordinary apprenticeship, 
some expressing the view that the trade school under 
proper auspices may give complete preparation for work 
at a trade. 

The representatives of organized labor who contrib- 
ute to the discussion are not unanimous in their views. 
The familiar position of the unions that trade schools 
are opposed to the interests of organized labor is taken 
by a number of writers. One calls them “scab hateh- 
eries,” as generally conducted. Another objects to them 
“because their advocates are men who employ cheap 
non-union labor and whose only object is to prevent the 
worker from obtaining a fair wage or a shorter work- 
day.” This writer admits, however, that the trade school 
is inevitable. He would have it supported by the public 
as an outgrowth of the present public school system and 
considers it only justified because the children of me- 
chanies rarely go to school after 14 years of age, and 
under the present system are not then fitted to do any- 
thing for a livelihood. John Fitzpatrick, president of 
the Chicago Federation of Labor, believes that ali trades 
can be taught and considers that public trade schools 
are a just charge on the public treasury. He deprecates 
certain schools now organized under the auspices of man- 
ufacturers and opposes ‘ correspondence and other trade 
schools which cannot give practical education.” 

Two representatives of the Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America write strongly insisting that their 
trade cannot be learned in any school, and take issue with 
the statement that organized labor is opposed to the ap- 
prentice system. They refer to more than 5000 appren- 
tices affiliated with their organization as semi-beneficial 
members as proof that the Carpenters’ Union is alive to 
the need of training up young men for that trade. 

A representative of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers writes that ‘trade schools as they 
exist to-day cannot be considered in a true sense dissem- 
inators of industrial education, and are actually launch- 
ing on industry itself one of its most severe handicaps, 
as they put on the labor market a species of mechanic 
that injures industry more than he helps it.” 

The literature of the Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education may be obtained from the secretary, 
Charles R. Richards, Teachers’ College, 120th street, 
West, New York. 

—————_ _»-o____ 


The American Steel & Wire Company’s New 
Haven Plant. 


The American Steel & Wire Compa'y proposes to 
operate the plant of the National Wire Corporation, New 
Haven, Conn., which it recently purchased, as soon as the 
necessary formalities of the transfer can pe completed, in- 
cluding the delay provided by the bankruptcy act to pro- 
tect the rights of creditors. There is no intention of 
changing the product of the New Haven Works. The 
plant is in excellent condition and little preparation will 
have to be made before starting up the machinery. It is 
equipped to manufacture market wires, galvanized wires, 
tinned mattress, weaving, rope and piano wires, wire rope, 
nails, barb wire, fencing, wire fabric and wire rods. The 
plant of the National Steel Foundry Company, owned by 
the parent company, the National Steel & Wire Company, 
and located at New Haven, is not included in the sale, 
neither has a buyer been found for it. 

The purchase of the New Haven plant by the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Company will have some effect upon 
the works at Worcester, Mass. With greatly increased 
facilities in New England, it will not be necessary to en- 
large the Worcester plant to the same extent as if the 
New England field was covered entirely from that city. 
New Haven is an excellent shipping point, the plant being 
on tidewater and near New York. 
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The Crane Sixteen-Spindle Drill. 


Wherever a commodity is manufactured in large 
quantities it will usually be found that special machin- 
ery is employed. Among the number of special machines 
used by the Crane Company, Chicago, in its manufacture 
of steam specialties, an interesting one is the 16-spindle 
drill herewith illustrated, which is used for drilling the 
bolt holes in the flanges of fittings, valves, &c. Several 
multiple drilling machines with independently adjust- 
able spindles, all of relatively recent development, are 
now on the market and a number are in use in the Crane 
factory, but excellent as the results have been from 
them in increasing the output of drilled parts, none of 
them were quite up to the latest requirements. High 
speed drills, first, indicated the limitations of the exist- 
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as 3% in. center to center, and disposed in any relation 
not exceeding the confines of a circle 36 in. in diameter. 
For small work the drills may be arranged in two groups. 
This applies only to two flanges of the same or different 
sizes, which have a combined diameter coming within 
the 36 in., greatest distance between diametrically op- 
posite spindles, and having together not more than 16 
holes to be drilled. The flanges may be circular or of 
any other form, if their holes are not nearer together 
than 3% in. The shifting and grouping of drills is done 
by hand, since very little force is required to move them. 

The frames carrying the motors and drills, as may be 
seen from Fig. 5, rest upon a large circular plate, and 
move freely upon it within certain limits. The raising of 
the frames by the upward thrust of the drills is pre- 
vented by the top plate, which covers the range of lat- 
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Fig. 2.—Details of One of the 
Drills and Drill Spindles. 


Fig. 1.—A Drill with 16 Adjustable, Individually Motor-Driven Spindles, Built and Used by 
the Crane Company, Chicago. 


ing machines, for they were not equal in power and 
strength of construction to the speeding up of the drills 
to a point where they would give the maximum results. 
The solution of the problem, as the Crane Company’s de- 
signers saw it, was the provision of a separate motor for 
each drill spindle, as shown in Fig. 1, and this is prob- 
ably the first machine of its kind having such an elab- 
orate electrical equipment. This machine will stand the 
increased speed and feed which is desirable, and is 
claimed to perform double the work of any other multiple 
drill so far constructed. 

To avoid complication and overloading of the driving 
mechanism, each drill with its motor forms a separate 
unit. The motors are the Colonial standard type of 7% 
hp. each, run at 500 rev. per min., and drive the spindles 
at 100 rev. per min. In each of the 16 spindles a drill 
as large as 15g in. may be used and all operated simul- 
taneously. Any spindles that are not used at a given 
time remain idle, and power is consumed only by the 


number of drills in action. Holes may be drilled as close 


eral movement of the drills. If desired this plate may be 
magnetized to hold the drills more firmly in place, but it 
has not been found necessary to do this in the work to 
which the machine has so far been subjected. 

All adjustments necessary to change for different 
sizes of work are made without the use of wrenches, or 
any sort of tool; the fingers of the operator suffice. All the 
drills may be set at the same time to the same level, 
within a few seconds by turning the adjusting nuts. 
Each drill spindle is driven by a sleeve coupling, which 
is connected to the shaft of the motor through a uni- 
versal joint and a pair of special bevel gears. The spin- 
dles, once adjusted, have no vertical movement, the feed- 
ing being effected by raising the work table. The table 
may be thus elevated from 2% to 50 in. from the floor, 
and is driven by a separate variable speed motor pro- 
viding the changes of feed. A quicker up and down 
movement of the table is also provided from the same 
motor for setting the work in relation to the drills. 

Twist drills 24 in. long having a short threaded end in 
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lieu of a shank are used, and they can be reground until 
only 2% in. remains in the socket. As shown in Fig. 2, 
the drill is prevented from turning in its socket by a 
holder at the bottom of the spindle, which is provided 
with lugs fitting into the flutes of the drill, as indicated 
in the detail of the drill driver. The holder is inserted 
with the drill, and a slight turn backward prevents it 
from falling out and brings it in contact with the spindle 
head keys, details of which are also shown in Fig. 2 
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A-A, so that it is possible to insert the drill at once to 
the required depth; a quarter turn of the drill then en- 
gages the threads and fixes the hight of the drill. The 
nut at the top of the drill is adjusted by a gauge each 
time the drill is ground, so that the drills may be kept 
of uniform hight. 

The driving mechanism through which the counter- 
balanced table is raised and lowered is not shown clearly 
in Fig. 1, but the details of its construction and arrange- 


Fig. 3.—Two Plans Showing the Motor Mountings and the Table Arrangement and Drive. 
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Fig. 4.—Front Elevation, Showing the Parts Beneath the Floor, 
and the Table Drive. 


Any upward movement of the drill, due to the thrust 
while drilling, is taken by a threaded nut fastened ad- 
justably to the top of the drill. The outside threads on 
this nut are partly cut away like those on the breech 
block of a cannon, as shown in the section B-B, and the 
threads which they engage on the inside of the spindle 
are correspondingly cut away, as shown in the section 
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| TABLE ELEVATING SCREW 


Fig. 5.—Side Elevation and Section, Showing the Table Support 
and Construction. 


ment may be seen from Figs. 4 and 5. The feeding move- 
ment and the quick power traverse up and down are con- 
trolled by two levers. From the 10-hp. Colonial motor 
attached to the left hand supporting column, Fig. 4, power 
is transmitted by belts to the pulleys at the right which 
operate the quick raising and lowering of the table and 
the feeding movement. Open and crossed belts, normally 
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running on loose pulleys on the table elevating shaft, pro- 
vide the quick raising ad lowering when they are alter- 
nately shifted by one of the controlling levers to the in- 
termediate tight pulley. The feeding movement, needing 
only one direction, requires only one belt. This drives 
a pulley on a nearer shaft, which is connected through 
gear reductions to the table elevating shaft. The last 
gear in this train may be clutched to its shaft, as shown 
in Fig. 5, by operating the other contro!ling lever, and 
the drive is transmitted at slower speed in the same way 
as for the quick raising movement. This, as may be 
seen in Figs. 4 and 5, is through miter gears to a vertical 
shaft, spur geared with two reductions at its lower end 
to the table elevating screw. The subtable, so raised and 
lowered, supports the table with rigidity 
under the part carrying the work while it is being drilled. 
The slow feed of the table is 234 in. per minute, the fast 
feed 4 in., and the quick return 64 in. per minute. 

It will be observed from Figs. 3 and 5 that the table, 
centrally pivoted on its supporting column, may be swung 
completely around within the side uprights. The table 
extends beyond the radius of the top plate, hence a crane 
or hoist may be used to lift heavy pieces from the pro- 
jecting end of the table. While one piece is being drilled 
upon one end of the table, another may be set up ready 
for drilling at the opposite end, which at this time pro- 
jects between the uprights of the frame. After the first 
piece is finished the second may be immediately swung 
into drilling position and considerable time is thereby 
saved. An adequate idea of the size of the machine may 
be had from the principal dimensions given in Figs. 3, 4 
and 4A. 
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The Cleveland Steel Factory Stool. 


For use around drill presses or in other parts of fac- 
tories where wooden stools are now commonly used, the 


Cleveland Wire Spring Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is now 





the 
Cleveland, 


Cleveland Wire 


Obio. 


An All-Steel Factory Stool Made by Spring 


Company, 


placing on market a stool 
metal. Its 


bility, and 


the constructed entirely of 
advantages are strength, lightness and dura- 
it is sufficiently inexpensive to manufacture 
to allow it to compete with any other types of stools. 
The principal claim is a freedom from the annoyances 
common to wooden stools, which when they begin to dry 
out come apart unless wired or bolted together. This all 
steel factory stool consists of « stamped or drawn steel 
seat dished enough on its upper side to make it comfort- 
able and stiffened by the rim flange to which the tee iron 
legs are riveted. Near their 
by metal rungs. 


feet the legs are connected 
Three legs instead of four are used, so 
that the stool will not rock when standing on a rough or 
uneven floor. An adjustable back is made, which may 
be readily attached to the stool by a screw clamp. The 
back is sufficiently flexible for comfort, and can be raised 
or lowered to suit the user. 
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A Steam Turbine Economy Test. 


Made on a 7500-kw. Westinghouse-Parsons 
Steam Turbine. 


results from an S8-hr. economy test 
1907, on a turbine recently installed 
at the Waterside Station, No. 2, of the New York Edi- 
son Company, given in the following. This test 
was conducted ‘entirely by the operating company, under 
the direction of Chief Engineer J. P. Sparrow. The pre- 
liminary arrangements were mutually agreed upon by 
the builder and the operator, and the results were ob- 
tained by independent computation. 

The turbine unit tested, is a standard Westinghouse- 
Parsons machine having a maximum rated capacity of 
11,250 kw., and intended to operate at a normal speed of 
750 per min., with a steam pressure of 175 Ib., 
vacuum of 28 in., and superheat of 100 degrees. Under 
these conditions, the unit was guaranteed to consume not 
more than 15.9 lb. of steam per kilowatt hour, and the 
generator guaranteed electrical efficiency of 97.8 
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Fig. 1.—Diagram of the Condensed Steam Weighing Apparatus. 


per cent., exclusive of friction and windage, at the test 
load. An about 7.5 per cent. better than the 
guarantee was realized in the test. 


economy 


Methods of Conducting the Test. 

Practically all of the 25 cycle load on the system was 
carried by this station during the test, and about 70 per 
cent. of it by the unit tested. This load was maintained 
as constant as possible by remote control of the turbine 
governor by the switchboard operator. Between the first 
and last hours of the test, the maximum variation in 
load was held within 4 per cent. above and below mean. 
During the last hour, however, the load decreased some- 
what. Previous to the test, this turbine unit had been 
running on a load of 7000 kw., which was increased to 
its test load 10 min. before the start. 

The three phase electrical load was measured by the 
two-wattmeter method, using two Weston indicating 
wattmeters of the standard laboratory type, calibrated 
before and after the test at the New York Electrical Test- 
ing Laboratories. The power factor was maintained sub- 
stantially at unity, and all electrical readings were taken 
at 1 min. intervals. 

As a surface condenser received the steam from this 
unit, the water rate determined by weighing the 
condensed steam delivered from the condenser hot well. 
This condensation was weighed in a tank mounted upon 
platform scales, with a reservoir above large enough to 
hold the condeusation accumulating between each weigh- 
ing, arranged as shown in Fig. 1. These weighings were 
made at intervals of 5 min., and averaged 12,000 to 13,- 
000 lb. each. 

By the loop method of connecting the gland water 
supply, shown in Fig. 1, the necessity for correcting con- 


was 
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densation by an amount equivalent to the weight of the 
gland water used, was avoided. A continuous gland 
water circuit was used entirely outside of the weighing 
apparatus, and all overflow from the standpipe returned 
to the hot well delivery. 

As the circulating water was quite salt, any condenser 
leakage could be immediately detected by the salinity of 
the condensed stéeim which should be pure distilled 
water. On this account, condenser leakage was deter- 
mined entirely by chemical analysis, employing the sil- 
ver nitrate test with a suitable color indicator. This 
method proved extremely sensitive, and possessed a de- 
cided advantage over the ordinary method of weighing 
the leakage accamulating during a definite period when 
the condenser is idle and under full vacuum. As sam- 
ples of circulating water and condensed steam could be 
taken at the same time, this method made it possible to 
discover any change in the rate of condenser leakage 
taking place during the test, while the method of weigh- 
ing would have provided only an average result during 
the period. 

In this condensing plant, the delivery of the hot well 
pump was automatically controlled by a float valve in 
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Owing to the departure, during the test, from spe- 
cific operating conditions upon which guarantees were 
based, the observed steam consumption was corrected by 
adding 0.25 per cent., because the steam pressure was 
2.5 lb. high, subtracting 1.84 per cent., because the vac- 
uum was 0.69 in. low and subtracting 0.29 per cent. be- 
cause the superheat was 4.26 degrees low. These cor- 
rections were mutually agreed upon previous to the test 
as allowable for this type of turbine. When applied the 
corrected steam consumption for the S-hr. test becomes 
14.865 Ib. per kilowatt hour, well within the guaranteed 
water rate of 15.9 lb. per kilowatt hour. 

It is interesting, as a check upon the average figures 
above presented, to observe the results segregated into 
hourly periods in the log shown in Fig. 2. Here it will 
be seen that the load was considerably lower during the 
first and last hour than during the main part of the test. 
Neglecting, therefore, these two hours and considering 
only the 6-hr. period from 10.30 a. m. to 4.30 p. m., the 
results are as follows: 

Pounds 


Average corrected water rate per kilowatt-hour. pai 14.86 
quivalent water rate per brake horsepower hour. 10.65 
Kquivalent water rate per indicated horsepower hou 9.8 
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Fig. 2.—Hourly Log of the New York Edison Company’s Economy 
the interior of the hot well. This maintained the water 
level practically constant, and hence no correction had 
to be made for difference in level of water in the hot 
well before and after the test. 

Steam pressures and temperatures were determined 
close to the turbine throttle. The degree of superheat 
was obtained by subtracting from the actual steam tem- 
perature the temperature of saturated steam at a pres- 
sure corresponding to that carried. All gauges and ther- 
mometers were calibrated before the test at the United 
States Testing Bureau. Both the pressure and superheat 
were somewhat below those specified in the guarantee. 

The vacuum was measured directly at the turbine 
exhaust by a mercury column with a barometer along- 
side for reducing to standard barometer—30 in. This 
also obviated the necessity for temperature correction 
between the two mercury columns. During the test the 
vacuum was not maintained quite up to normal. 

Results of Tests. 

The following data represents the average results of 
the tests, calculated for the conditions as actually run 
and corrected for instrumental errors only: 

Duration of test, 9.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 


Steam pressure at throttle, pounds per square inch guage.. 177.5 
Superment GE CHPOTTES, Gemrees Fe ona cs ccccccicccacees 95.74 
Vacuum (referred to 30-in. barometer), inches mercury. 27.31 
Load om gemerator, Milowatts.. ccc cccccccccccccsetc 9,830.48 
Steam consumption as tested, pounds per kilowatt-hour. 15.15 





rest of a 7500-kw. Westinghouse Earsons Steam Turbine. 


The two latter quantities are determined by applying 
conversion factors for generator efficiency and for inter- 
nal losses. 

In connection with these tests, a noteworthy agree- 
ment exists between the results noted and those previous- 
ly obtained from tests of machines of similar design in- 
stalled in the Manhattan Station of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, New York, and the Long Island 
City Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad. At the same 
loads and with equivalent operating conditions, the per- 
formance of the machines is almost identical. These eco- 
nomie results, while not exceeding in actual steam con- 
sumption the best records of European practice, are 
nevertheless extremely good in view of the moderate op- 
erating conditions under which the test was conducted. 
In fact they represent, it is claimed, the best results that 
have yet been obtained by any turbine under the condi- 


tions named. 
—— +.-e—__—_ 


The work of installing 28 electric locomotives at 
Vesta mine No. 4 of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany at California, Pa.» has been completed and the mine 
hereafter will be run up to its capacity of 7000 tons a 
day. There are 85 miles of railroad track in the Vesta 
No. 4 mine, the coal area being 20,000 acres, and it is 
estimated there is enough coal in this property to supply 
the company’s mills for 60 years. 
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The Bessemer Ore Scare Again. 

Periods of transition in the iron trade are fruitful 
times for the purveyors of sensations. Pittsburgh under 
such conditions becomes a hatching place for announce- 
ments whose percentage of truth is in inverse ratio to 
their intended capacity for startling the public. In one 
week we have reports of the shutting down of steel 
plants and the laying off of large numbers of men at 
steel car works—both of them officially denied; a story 
of new and destructive competition—at some time—in the 
rail trade, the only disturbing feature of which story 
was the way it was told; and finally, more sweeping in 
its calamitous consequences than any of the others, a 
tale of the failure of the Bessemer ore supply—a “ fall- 
ing off in the iron percentage in Bessemer ore that has 
alarmed the iron men of the Pittsburgh District.” Like 
the resourceful men that they are, the iron masters of 
the Pittsburgh District “ are casting about for some way 
to supply the lack,” but unfortunately “there seems no 
good way save in making the furnaces all open hearth.” 
But “as it will mean possibly $60,000,000 to change all 
the Bessemer furnaces of the country,” the reader is 
forced to the conclusion that the Bessemer situation 
must continue in a bad way for some time. Late advices 
from Lake Superior, according to this Pittsburgh author- 
ity, are far from reassuring, for we learn further: 


In the last few davs there has come information that the 
Bessemer ores have no future. Time was when the ores had 
over 60 per cent. pure iron—too much iron, in fact, for smelting 
properly, and the ores had to be mixed with some lower grade 
ores when put in furnaces. But the best Bessemer ores at the 
present time will not yield more than 50 per cent. iron, while 
much of it will not give more than 47 per cent. This is not 
enough iron for the contracts which have been made on the 
assumption that there would be no falling off in the iron per- 
centage of Bessemer for at least another year or so. 


Perhaps it is another illustration of the quick transit 
of the iron trade from one extreme to the other, that 
from having to use ores with too much iron in them (the 
historian omits the date), it should now be in difficulties 
over contracts based on the hope that Bessemer ores would 
not be overtaken with the lack of a future for at least 
another year or two. 

That such jumbles of fact and fiction shou'd find their 
way into commercial and industrial news columns is not 
strange. They are only the reexaggeration and embellish- 
ment of statements that obtain currency in the channels 
of the trade itself. It is a question if too much has not 
been made of the declining iron content of Lake Superior 
ores, just as too much has been Written bout the possi- 
bilities of an ore scarcity in the United States and in 
the world, some time in the present century. There has 
been, it is true, a gradual decline in the iron content of 
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lake ores in the past 10 years, but it has been given too 
much importance in some discussions and has been much 
The idea has even been put forth 
in comparisons of the advantages of Southern and North- 
ern iron making districts that the latter have seen a de- 
cline of nearly 10 units in the iron content of their lake 
ores. The actual diminution in the case of ores that have 
been continuously mined in the period named is probably 
one-third that amount. Similarly, there has 
been an exaggeration of the increase in phosphorus con- 
tent of the Bessemer ores of Lake Superior. What is of 
significance in regard to the Bessemer ores of Lake Su- 
perior is that their output is not now so iarge a percen- 
tage of the total as it was in the days of small outputs, 
and that as new mines have been opened up the percen- 
tage of Bessemer ore discoveries is much less than of non- 
Bessemer ores. Moreover, the production of Bessemer 
steel has grown so rapidly in the United States—12,275,- 
253 tons in 1906, or nearly double the 6.684,770 tons of 
so recent a year as 1900—that the inroad upon the Besse- 
mer ore 


overstated in others. 


less than 


reserves suggests their conservation for such 
finished forms as will long continue to employ the Besse- 
mer process. 

Few of the ores mined by the Steel Corporation are 
listed any longer in the analysis book of the Lake Su- 
perior ore producers, so that their changing iron and 
phosphorus content of the large tonnage of Bessemer 
ores produced by the Corporation cannot be observed 
from year to year. But the following analyses of well- 
known Bessemer ores, as taken from the lists of 1901 


and 1906, respectively, show that the changes in iron and 





phosphorus content in the five years have not been 
marked: 
— -1901.——_—_, — 1906.——_—_-_, 
Iron. Phosphorus. Iron. Phosphorus 
NE os orice os a Cae 61.00 0.045 60.00 0.045 
RD ikisas eK nsaaee 32.73 0.0339 61.30 0.0369 
NR Ss a ka wae 62.50 0.028 58.40 0.028 
NINE ob. SN: tirte Trad obo 62.86 0.045 62.69 0.044 
DIDS: So's a diais a soe om umn 63.42 0.0405 62.43 0.0894 
DED cc ke hae se aee 63.88 0.049 63.45 0.0606 
Angeline hematite...... 65.13 0.041 65.14 0.046 
Lake Bessemer......... 64.03 0.040 62.50 0.048 
IE. ag ein enna emcee 64.37 0.012 61.81 0.012 
Ro pend alae gk eee 63.55 0.038 62.2 0.044 
SSCS 0.053 60.05 0.0536 
RUUD 5.5 nails es or gies 60.03 0.038 60.46 0.045 
DEER ada ss dieccaien.o' 64.66 0.047 64.90 0.049 


There is less occasion now for alarmist forecasts of 
the Bessemer ore situation, in view of the expectation 
that in the next few years an important tonnage of rails 
will be swung over from the Bessemer to the open hearth 
In view of the announced intention of a num- 
ber of railroads to make such a change, it would not be 
if the manufacturers were little dis- 
posed to rob other lines of production that will long con- 


column. 


surprising steel 
tinue to require high-grade Bessemer ores, to meet tem- 
porarily a special refinement in specifications for Besse- 
mer rail steel. In the long run-a natural adjustment of 
the lake ore situation will come about, if the expected 
rapid increase in open hearth steel production is real- 
ized, and Bessemer ores from making up more than half 
the output will be drawn upon more nearly in line with 
their proportion of the total supply. 
SS 


The Decadence of Machinery Trading. 


Trading between manufacturers in the placing of or- 
ders has largely gone out of existence in recent years, 
excepting where it has been replaced by a modernized 
form of the custom which is based on good business meth- 
ods. Reciprocal relations are maintained in this respect 
to as great an extent as possible, but the element of com- 


petition is not lost sight of. The manufacturer gives 
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preference to his customer, but only when the offer of the 
customer is as advantageous as those of lis competitors. 

A generation ago trading was a very common prac- 
tice between manufacturers. The sale of a machine was 
often contingent upon an exchange of business, and the 
purchase of equipment and material was governed by 
the custom to an important extent. It was sometimes 
carried to extremes, as in the case of a large machine 
tool concern which took payment for expensive machines 
in taps that required years to get rid of. It made no 
difference in a trade that one or even both of the parties 
to the transaction got something that did not meet re 
quirements so well as the products of other manufacturers, 
The temptation to trade was great; its supposed advan- 
tage was exaggerated. 

Gradually trading has gone out. It is not dead, but 
its nature and practice is so changed as to make of it a 
new custom. Usually it takes the form of reciprocal re- 
lations in which the customer is given preference on 
more or less strictly competitive basis. Everything being 
equal, or approximately so, as to price and quality, the 
customer is given the order when something in his lin 
is to be purchased. Appreciation of his business is ex- 
pressed, but at no sacrifice, which is as it should be if 
the policy of trading is to be carried on at all. For ex 
ample, if a planer builder has sold a machine to a man- 
ufacturer of milling machines and later finds that he 
must increase his own milling capacity, he shows a dis- 
position to favor this csutomer if price and delivery and 
machine are as satisfactory as those offered by other 
competitors for the business. The mere fact that the 
planer has been sold to the milling machine manufac- 
turer is not sufficient to impel the planer builder to go 
to him with the order regardless of the rest of the trade. 

Occasionally a trade is made more directly than this. 
The planer builder may be in need of a milling machine 
when a milling machine concern enters the market for a 
planer. In competing for the planer order the proposi 
tion to purchase a milling machine may be entirely nat- 
ural and businesslike, the price in both instances being 
satisfactory. The fact that a customer’s product is re- 
quired by a house competing for his business constitutes 
a desirable advantage over competitors in securing the 
order. These cases differ greatly from the old custom. 
Trading was then made the predominating factor, while 
to-day the careful selection of machinery for its pur- 
poses is the all important consideration. However, trad- 
ing of any sort is rare compared with what it once was. 
The policy has taken root, as originally established by 
the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company years ago, that buy- 
ing should be done regardless of customers’ purchases, 
because they must usually be at a disadvantage in restrict 
ing in any way the scope of the purchasing department. 

The theory seems a logical one. When a man plans 
to purchase a bill of goods he seeks to get what he wants 
at the best possible price and usually the best possible 
delivery. He may enter the open market, or may go di 
rectly to a manufacturer, believing that his product will 
best meet the want. In placing his order the buyer is 
governed by business considerations. When he pays the 
bill the transaction is ended. Under such conditions, con 
sidering that the customer acted entirely for his own 
interests, there is no reason why he should expect the 
man of whom he bought the goods to make any sacrifice 
whatever when he shall need some of the customer's 
product. He should feel no greater obligation than did 
the customer of the first instance, and should be gov 
erned by the same considerations of price and quality 


and delivery. Each transaction should stand by itself. 


G 
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Reciprocal relations in buying are excellent as long as 
their basis is sound, and the basis must be one of com 
petition. 

Recent market conditions have been largely conducive 
to the establishment of a new custom in trading, as the, 
have in not a few other sides of business relationships 
Where a machine on the shop floor represents so much 
cash obtainable without delay, no temptation to trade can 
logically exist, excepting perhaps through some element 
of friendship or business alliance Undesirable pr: 
tices judged from the standpoint of the best business 
methods may, however, revive under the intluence of 
declining market, and doubtless such will be the case to 
a certain extent with trading. But it should be in its 
modernized form. It is something to guard against 
where the basis of a proposed transaction is unsound 
The temptation is better resisted. It is a good rule that 
a trade is not permissible unless it brings a real advan 
tage with no material sacrifice either in money or in 
manufacturing equipment 

- —— doe —-——_ 


A New Class of Contract Shop. 


\ new class of contract shop, which produces various 
classes of metal work under orders from customers, has 
developed during the past year or two In The Iron Age 
of January 11, 1906, reference was made to the going 
out of existence of a large number of those shops that 
devoted their efforts to the manufacture of goods for 
others, handling no regular lines of their own, or at best 
making their own products a secondary consideration. 
Some of these establishments have continued the busi- 
ness, and.are prospering. But they share the field with 
a new kind of contract shop, which makes this depart- 
ment of its business secondary to its regular line of pro- 
duction 

It has been found expedient and economical in not 
a few cases to couple a contract department with a metal 
manufacturing business. Manufacturers of metal stamp- 
ings and other small products are building machinery 
under contract. Builders of machinery are producing 
small metal goods for customers, or are building special 
machinery which is far apart from their own line of ma- 
chinery tools. The combinations are occasionally almost 
anomalous in their nature, yet they appear to serve an 
excellent purpose. 

The side line of contract work has made possible the 
development of special products and has bridged the in 
terval between the beginning of manufacturing and the 
establishment of a demand for the goods. Where capital 
is limited the struggle to put a new business on a sound 
basis, even to make both ends meet, with no profit be 
yond a bare living for the owners, is as common as it is 
trying. There is difficulty in the economical maintenance 
of the plant. The equipment required to manufacture 
the product cannot be kept running full time, and it is 
an expensive waste of facilities to have machinery idle. 
Such a condition prevents the establishment of an ade 
quate shop organization. It does not do to stock up too 
heavily in the anticipation of a market as yet problemat 
ical in its demands, and with small capital there is not 


the means at hand to make this possible, even were it 


advisable. Consequently the natural inclination of the 
enterprising business man is to seek some other manner 
of maintaining his establishment on an active basis, 


which usually takes the form of seeking work to do for 
other manufacturers or for those who wish to have goods 
manufactured for them by outside parties, and there are 


not a few such concerns. Even if a contract has to be 
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taken at a small margin of actual profit it may pay well, 
because it reduces the proportional share of overhead ex 
pense for the regular line. The cost of rent and power 
and light is better distributed. 

There is yet another side of contract work that is 
occasionally profitable, and once in a great while excep 
tionally so. The manufacturer who goes into this busi 
ness may find among the ideas of his customers the op- 
portunity to adopt a new product as a part of his line, 
perhaps to the eventual exclusion of everything else, even 
including the very goods for the manufacture of which 
the plant was created. The nature of the business is 
such that the manufacturer is in close touch with new 
ideas. He is constantly receiving requests for estimates 
on work, with detailed drawings and other information 
upon which to base his figures. Experience has shown 
that a very large percentage of ideas submitted to the 
contract shop are valueless, yet occasionally there is a 
gem in the rubbish, and it may be possible to consolidate 
interesis so that the development and manufacture of 
the new article or machine may be retained in the 
works. There are goods of which none can be success: 
fully manufactured as an exclusive specialty; the mar- 
ket for it being not sufficient to support an entire 
establishment. The side issue of contract work may as 
sist in building up such a combination line, such as may 
be needed to assure the success of some initial product 
The contract department, considered as secondary to the 
fundamental purpose of a business, may be the more 
profitable of the two during the interval between the 


start and success in the market. Other possible advan 


tages render it occasionally of even greater eventual , 


profit. 


———_—.@--- —_—_—. 


The Commonwealth of Australia proposes to avoid the 
complaint of workmen in countries having high tariffs 
that they do not get their share of the extra profits made 
by domestic manufacturers thus protected. The tariff act 
which makes duties high on imported manufactured arti- 
cles also provides that all colonial made goods which if 
imported would be subject to the tariff charges will be 
taxed at the rate of half the tariff unless the wages of 
the workers and the conditions of labor under which the 
goods are produced are approved by the Government as 
fair and reasonable. A new board will be created to de- 
cide the fairness of the conditions. It is to be presumed 
that the board thus constituted will be well manned with 
able representatives of labor. 

——_--o—_____—_. 


The Railroad Commission of Ohio has compiled a 
statement of the passenger earnings on railroads operat- 
ing in that State for the year ending June 30, 1907. The 
2-cent fare law became effective March 10, 1906, so that 
nearly three months of the new régime were included in 
the year ending June 30, 1906. The gross increase in pas- 
senger earnings in the year 1907 was $1,387,927, while 
the gross decrease on the 10 roads showing a falling off 
was $55,645. The showing is considered as establishing 
the fact that the railroads have not suffered from the 2- 
cent fare law, free transportation having been cut off 
and special excursion rates to conventions having been 
discontinued. The State Railroad Commission has not 
had any complaint of the abandonment of any service 
due to the reduction of rates, and it is stated also that 
there has not been any appreciable additional service 
provided 


Gotthold L. Langer, Stockton, Cal., has been granted 
a patent on a wire fence machine and has assigned it to 
the Pacific Steel & Wire Company, Oakland, Cal. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Khe Interstate Commerce Commission and HKailroad 
Hates, 


To the Editor: Your editorial of October 8, entitled 
“Interference with the Freedom of Contract,” by no 
means states the full gravity of the situation suggested 
by the ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the matter of railroad rates. Indeed, you only state 
the smaller half of the evil. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission ruling covers not only shippers but also con- 
signees. Every consignee who pays the freight, whether 
it is refunded to him or not, is asserted to be a criminal 
if he pays less than the published rate. There is not a 
thriving general store in the United States which could 
not within three years be fined $1,000,000 or so for mere 
clerical errors in freight rates. If any standard rate 
such as that on coal or coke should fail of legality by a 
technicality, there is not a foundry in the country which 
could not be ruined by the resultant minimum fines. The 
same is as much true of the sending and receipt of ex- 
press packages at Christmas as it is of carload lots of 
freight in the business world. 

Fortunately, the considerations which you’ suggest 
make the monstrous result plainly apparent. As yet we 
have only the extra judicial views of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and one sensational conviction of an 
alleged trust under the ruling of this effect in a court of 
the first instance. It is reasonable to hope that appellate 
courts will place the responsibility on the carrier and in 
all other cases require guilty participation in rebating. 
A criminal who cannot find out whether he is one is 
no true criminal. RicHarp W. HALE. 

Boston, MAss., October 3, 1907. 


The President's Chastisement of Carelessness, 

To the Editor: The President’s demand for the sus- 
pension of a pilot’s license for running a boat against 
the one carrying the former down the Mississippi River 
last week is an incident that might cause some to ask 
whether the President is not experiencing a change of 
ideas on the employers’ liability question. It certainly 
is not in full line with his late advocacy of making em- 
ployers stand all the penalty and costs of their opera- 
tives’ carelessness. 

There is nothing like getting the bumps of actual ex- 
perience in any special line to make one feel and judge 
correctly of its needs. With the case in hand, it would 
seem as if our worthy President might indorse the idea 
of every employee having a license to obtain employment. 
Compel every employee to obtain a license to labor, no 
matter what he works at, and have the license held in 
trust by his employer who could in turn deliver it to 
municipal authorities with any grievious charges for care- 
lessness, that could be punishable by suspension from 
labor or by fines, &c. This would immensely overshadow 
the influence of any shop discipline or power of discharge 
in decreasing the great loss of life or limbs and damage 
to property through the present neglect to punish careless 
actions. 

Our esteemed President may not have thought of all 
that his demand for the suspension of the pilot’s license 
could imply, nevertheless it is a chastisement to help 
remedy a great evil that his recent dictum of having em- 
ployers pay all the costs of their operatives’ carelessness 
would only encourage instead of diminish. This is a 
subject on which the writer commented in Jhe Iron Age 
in the issues of September 5 and 12, 1907, but on which 
much more could be written. THOMAS D. WEsT. 

SHARPSVILLE, Pa., October 7, 1907. 


— 


The increase in the amount of manganese ore pro- 
duced in India in the statistical year, 1906-1907, over the 
previous year was from 204,194 to 436,442 tons, most of 
which was mined in Mysore State, and shipped from the 
west coast of India, the principal point of shipment 
being in the Portuguese territory of Goa, which is con- 
nected with the interior by railroad. 
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The Crucible Steel Company of America. 


The seventh annual report of the Crucible Steel Com 
pany of America, covering operations for the fiseal year 
ended August 31, 1907, gives a summary of financial op 
erations, comparing as follows with the previous fiscal 
year: 

1907. 1906. 
. $2,672,160.09 2,901,840.52 
Deduct dividends, preferred stock, 6 
per cent. for 1907; 514 per cent. 
DEY PPR AG Gd bree ose n Ska aah we 1,466,190.00 1,344,007.50 


Earnings for the vear. 


Undivided earnings........... $1,205,970.09 $1,557,833.02 
Net proceeds of sale of property at 
Beaver Falls, Fa., in 1907: sale 
of land at Clairton, Pa., to Clair- 





ton Steel Company in 1906...... 538,900.00 207,036.15 
Total net resources.......... .$1,259,870.09 $1,764,869.17 
Less payments and charges as follows: 
Expended for additional property, 
construction and improvements.. $683,090.20 310,822.94 


Park Steel Company stock outstand- 

> PONIES W's 66 Go od a0 Sa 8's 215,300.00 1,800.00 
Outstanding interests in Howe, 

Brown & Co., Lid., purchased... Ieee 86 ad Mawes 
Bonds and mortgages paid........ 250,000.00 1,488,932.56 
Amount written off in the revision 

of certain inventory values, and 

for contingent liabilities........ 


125,000.00 250,000.0°' 


2,051,555.50 


Total payments and charges. .$1,447,286.43 
Excess of payments and charges 
over net resources for the year... $187,416.34 $286,686.36 
The balance sheet as of August 31, 1907, makes the 
following showing: 
Assets. 
Property account: 
Real estate, plant and equipment, good-will, 
RIPON UO oe rN ie ae Je teh he oa $44,310,556.99 
Add—-Additions and improvements $683,090.20 
Park Steel Company stock out- 
standing purchased at par..... 215,300.00 
Outstanding interests in Howe, 
Brown & Co., Ltd., purchased.. 173,896.23 


$1,072,286.43 
Deduct property at Beaver Falls, 





UOUE: Vea hadssaeter eee eeeeaws 53,900.00 1,018,386.43 

WES abst ied a iiberacs saa5eeed $45,328,943.42 
Deferred charges to operations: 

Taxes, insurance, &c., paid in advance........ 49,787.19 


Investments: 
80 Porismouth Steel Company 5-20 
year 6 per cent. bonds at 98.... 
Ground rent of $1200 per year at 
Howe, Brown & Co., Ltd., works 31,635.00 
American & British Mfg. Company 
COM oe ray Sa eh ae OV 0s Kao 8 2,000.00 112,035.00 


$78,400.00 


Current assets: 
Inventories 
Raw, process and finished ma 
es 
Supplies, spares, Tools, &e..... 1,195,201.77 








US -TEOGIVEDIOS 6 i icccacdoveveseese 34,152.27 
Accounts receivable............. 2,115,685.53 
Cash in banks and on hand...... 567,193.29 
5 — 9,313,196.26 
MMIR AS © Gaon ta A eke oo Ose eoncnie ate a akin slab ate wee $54,803,961.87 
Liabilities. 
PemerO BOOGRs 6a cc ndcacencease’ $24,436,500.00 
COORONG ice 66968 hee bees 24,578,400.00 
—.——$49,014,900.00 
Purchase money mortgageS.........ccccccecccs 200,000.00 
Current liabilities : 
el I oe soe Wn eee OO RO $1,696,418.95 
AGCOUDTE DOTRUIBs 20.0550 804s 1,000,952.23 
ROCTUOE BIGSTERE .c5 Sects cae 7,811.18 
Preferred stock dividend No. 20, 
payable October 1, 1907...... 366,547.50 
——. — 3,071,729.86 
ES HS Ua Cee eats dagmes bee oe as 20,449.56 
Reserve for contingencles..ac cess scececcvccece 39,598.64 
Surplus: 
Balance as of August 31, 1906.. $1,376,313.72 
Earnings for the year 
ended August 31, 
MOOT os dc s00wd'en Sete eevee 
Deduct amount writ 
ten off in the re- 
vision of certain 
inventory values 
and for contingent 
liabilities ....... 125,000.00 2,547,160.09 
$3,923,473.81 
Deduct dividends paid on _ pre- 
ferred stock, 6 per cent...... 1,466, 190.00 
Undivided surplus August 31, 1907........... 2,457,283.81 
EN iis ie we sign Salsa tarid dia WR esac aie & Wate ao ang Mae $54,803,961 .87 
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From the accompanying statement by Wim. G. Park, 
chairman of the Executive Committee, and Frank B 
Smith, president, the following is taken 

The earnings for the year, after deducting all expen 
ditures for operation, repairs, interest, &ce., were $2,672 
160.09, being $229,680.48 less than the earnings last year 
From this the directors have charged off the sum of 
$125,000 to cover depreciation in the value of certain 
inventory items and contingent liabilities, leaving as net 
profits for the year $2,547,160.00. Through the expen 
diture of $822,733.48 for repairs and renewals, which has 
been charged to the operating expense of the year, the 
efficiency of the plants has been maintained, thereby ne 
cessitating no further charge for depreciation. The de 
crease in the earnings is accounted for by the advance 
of raw material and operating costs without a corre 
sponding advance in the selling price of finished products. 

The total undivided surplus at the end of the fisea) 
year was $2,457,283.81, an increase of $1,080,970.09 above 
that of the previous year. The company has paid to the 
preferred stockholders, out of the earnings of the year 
four dividends aggregating 6 per cent. and amounting 
to $1,466,190. Although the earnings were sufficient to 
have paid the full 7 per cent. dividend, the directors did 
not think it wise to do so. 

At the close of the last fiscal year, $250,000 of collat- 
eral trust 6 per cent. bonds were outstanding, $872,000 
were being used as collateral and the remainder were 
held in the treasury. The $250,000 outstanding bonds 
were redeemed before the issuing of the last annual re- 
port, and since that time the $872,000 used as collateral! 
have been taken up. The total issue of $5,000,000 col- 
lateral trust bonds has been cancelled, so that the com- 
pany now has no bonded debt, and the only liens on its 
property are the two purchase money mortgages of $100,- 
000 each, on property purchased last year. 

The expenditure on property account during the year 
has been unusually large and amounts to $1,072,286.43. 
This was partly due to the purchase of the outstanding 
stock of the Park Steel Company at a cost of $215,500, 
and the purchase of the outside interests in the Howe, 
Brown & Co., Ltd., property at a cost of $173,896.25. At 
the close of the fiscal year ended August 31, 1906, there 
was still $215,300 of the Park Steel Company’s stock out- 
standing, all of which has been purchased at par and 
interest, and charged to property account, during the past 
fiscal year. The Park Steel Company (the New Jersey 
corporation) has been liquidated and its stock cancelled. 
All its assets now belong to the Crucible Steel Company 
of America. Although the Crucible Steel Company of 
America owned the stock of Howe, Brown & Co., Ltd.. 
there were outside interests in the real estate which, to 
acquire, necessitated partition proceedings. These pro- 
ceedings have been completed and these interests ob 
tained at a cost of $173,896.28, which has been charged 
to property account, 

During the year the property of the Beaver Falls 
Steel Works, which has never been operated by the com- 
pany, was disposed of for $53,900 net, and the sum cred- 
ited to property account. It was decided not to use the 
new building erected on the land purchased at Fifty-first 
street, Pittsburgh, for a railroad spring factory, but to 
use it as an addition to the Crescent Works. <A portion 
of the Anderson-DuPuy plant at McKees Rocks has been 
refitted for the spring factory, and is now about ready 
to be put in operation. 

The Thirty-sixth street puddle forge, Pittsburgh, con- 
sisting of 20 double furnaces and the necessary machin- 
ery, has been completed and is now in operation, insur- 
ing the company an ample supply of muck bar. A 380- 
ton open hearth furnace has also been built at this plant. 
New crucible melting furnaces have been added to both 
the Crescent and Sanderson plants, a 15-ton open hearth 
furnace to the Atha plant, and a 10-in. mill, with new 
engine, machinery and building, to the La Belle Works. 

a 

The J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company, Racine, 
Wis., held a quarterly meeting October 1, at which it 
announced a quarterly dividend of 144 per cent. on pre- 
ferred stock. The resignation of George H. Schulte, fac- 
tory manager of the company, was accepted. The fac- 
tory was closed down September 30 for one month 
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More Money or More Economy ? 





The Cure for Present Untoward Conditions. 


1 


weekly Financial Situation,’ 


the ad 


In its article on “ The 
the New York Sun of October 7 
dress of M E. Ins alls, 


takes for its text 
chairman of the “ Big Four” Rail 
Merchants’ National Bank, 
American Asso 

1 


As the common diagnosis has made insuf 


road and president of the 


Cincinnati, before the Bankers’ iation at 
Atlantic City. 
ficient 


money supply the chief impediment to continued 


high speed in industry, the exception the Sun takes to 


this view as expressed by Mr. Ingalls is of interest. The 
article is given in large part below: 
Inflation as a Remedy. 


Mr. Ingalls told his 
trouble in the land was and had been a general extrava 


that at least one great 


hearers 


gance of with a reckless 


personal expenditure coupled 
planning of improvement and construction work by many 
thought of 


Oby iously 


large corporations without any where the 


money for the work was coming from more 
private and corporate economy was needed, while a great 
hope for the future rested in the fact that “ $1,000,000 of 
new gold was forced each day into the currency of the 
world.” Here, in the words of a philosopher and writer 
matter for all 


Here is a man who stands in the front rank of the busi 


of long ago: “ There is much thinking.” 
ness men of the country, who is plainly superior to most 
men in his ability to think soundly and speak clearly on 
recognizes the prob 
lems raised by wasteful outlays of money in the past. 
yet who still is under the delusion that a remedy for ex 
further inflation of 


economic questions and who fully 


isting difficulties may be found in a 
the country’s circulating medium. 
Mr. Ingalls would 
aspersion the charge that he was a convert to the finan- 
cial theories of William J 
aware of it or not the panacea 
the sick Wall 
exactly as the cure all that Mr. Bryan endeavored to sell 
to the Western farmers 11 years ago. It is worth while 
referring to the matter thus prominently, because if cur 


doubtless resent as a gratuitous 


Bryan, whether he is 
that he 


Street is of the same substance 


and yet 
recommends to 
man of 


rent observation is any guide about three-quarters of the 
people whose lives are passed in what is known as the 


financial district, and indeed the great mass of people 
generally, have carelessly come to speak and think about 
much as Mr 


the matter very Ingalls does 


The Increased Gold Production, 
Wall 
Street and the rest of the country have enjoyed have been 


For years back the blessings of prosperity which 


and in not a 
the production 


incessantly ascribed in speculative quarters, 
few banking parlors to the increase in 
of gold; that 


flagging a cry 


and now this prosperity shows signs of 


has gone up from a certain portion of the 
which sounds, as 


Financial 


financial community for “ more money,” 


indeed it really is, like an echo from “ Coin’s 


School.” It is not important at the present time to enter 


upon a refutation of the old heresy 


that is 


known as the quan 
herein 


theory of money substantially, 


even if it is in many instances and beyond any doubt in 


the majority of instances advanced: but 


unconsciously, 


t is important that there should not be allowed to pre 


vail at the present or any other time such a tacit and 


unqualified indorsement of the doctrine as may in an 


open conflict in the future strengthen the hands of pro 
fessional enemies of society and disbelievers in the rights 
of property Of even more immediate consequence is the 
need of some general enlightenment concerning the truth 


that the financial harassments that have beset our own 


and other nations during the present year have been due 


in part to that same gold inflation of values of which a 


continuance and an increase are 
And 
assumptions has 
that 


gold has not 


now prescribed as a 


medicine for our ills popular suspicion regarding 


the correctness of past ndeed been al 


ready excited by the fact while during the last 12 


months the stream of new ceased to flow 


into the world and at a constantly increasing rate, a 
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heavy fall in the prices of securities has not been averted 

thereby 
These ¢ 


until our own day, 


lasted 
the shattering blows dealt at 
hem by the great Scotch founder of political 
They are in brief that money is in itself 
exchange 


‘roneous conceptions of money have 
despite 
modern 
economy. 
vealth, being the mere medium of 
that is to 
commodities and articles ministering to 
comfort and the luxury of mankind. 


ured unless it is earned or borrowed 


instead of 


tween different forms of wealth say, be- 


ween various 
the health, the 
Wealth cannot be st 
rom some one who has earned it. An addition to the 
vorld’s currency of $1,000,000 a that Mr. Ingalls 


$10,000,000 a day, will not benefit our 


day 
speaks of. or even 
whit unless we are enabled to purchase a 
it the fruits of our national 
that a 


decrease in the 


country one 
share of it by exchanging for 
saving. It is, of course, obvious 


ndustry and 


very large and sudden increase or a 
<tandard unit of value will temporarily affect prices, 
hut it that this effect will be only 
temporary that high prices cannot be 
continual inflation of the 


circulating medium or continually depressed from the re 


is equally manifest 
that is to say, 
ontinually maintained by a 
verse cause 
The Natural Correction of High Prices, 
Nature can always be relied upon to supply the cor- 
rective to such extremes in the financial world, just as 
in any other quarter of When an 
inflation of values has taken place in this way the first 


that is rise in 


the material universe. 


‘orrective usually brought to bear is a 


the rates for the use of money. As the value of money 
depreciates under the overabundance of the supply, prices 
of commodities necessarily rise, requiring more money to 
carry’ them, more and more money becomes necessary 
for all the uses of business, and these needs are almost 
nvariably enlarged by those of an expanding speculation. 
Thus a demand for money is fostered which assumes 
enormous proportions and results in the establishment of 
such high rates for financial accommodation that corpor- 
‘tions and others cannot sell new security issues except 
upon terms that impose unendurable burdens. 

In the second place, the high prices that are entailed 
by the inflation of the circulating medium come to pro- 
irregular distribution of wealth in the country 
ind to affect disastrously certain classes of the commu- 
lity. All derive their support from the 
ownership of form of fixed income 
suffer that are plain 
enough. The ownership of stock, as of a property having 

variable equity. is not injuriously affected immediately, 


but if the property 


duce an 
people who 
bonds or from any 


from it extremely for reasons 


in question is a service corporation, 
railroad company, where the 
charge for the service rendered is fixed by custom or law, 


like a street or steam 
the net income of the property necessarily falls behind, 
since there are no ways provided of making up a finan- 
cial deficiency caused by an enlarged 
During all this period the price of labor and the cost of 
tend 


expense account. 


ving to become abnormally high, and finally, in 
«be business after another it is found that as a general 
proposition the expenses of the concern are eating up the 
And then 
until the 


once more increases so as 


profits and substituting losses in their place 


contraction of business sets in which lasts 


ctual wealth of the country 


0 correspond with the increase in the quantity of the 
irculating medium 
It is not meant to be 


that the phenomena that have been witnessed in our own 
ind other civilized 


suggested in the present article 


countries during recent years have 


The fact, 
since the vear 


een solely due to a gold inflation. however 


stares us in the face that IS0G more gold 
is been added to the world’s stock of money than dur 
ng 50 years previously, and that in our own country the 
swollen 


money been 


ISD by 


supply has additionally since the 


vear the injection into it of $350,000,000 of new 


unk note circulation created by the operation of the 


rovernment’s bond refunding laws 
A Time for Eeonomy, 
been influences 


There have 


the effect of a 


counterbalancing 
Larger demands 
that nations 


many 
inflation per se. 
fact 


money 


for gold have arisen from the 


many 
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have newly adopted the gold standard. There has been 
through wars and in other ways a great destruction of 
the wealth of the world, and the increase in the supply 
of gold has been diffused over an area of enterprise wider 
than ever known before in the world’s history. Moreover, 
for the advance in the price of grain and foodstuffs the 
increased consumption of these articles, owing to the in- 
crease of the population of the world in a more rapid 
ratio than that of the world’s wheat production, has been 
very largely responsible. 

All that is meant to be here maintained is that if any 
student of economic affairs is convinced as a result of his 
own observation and reflection that the increase in the 
world’s money supply has for the time being served to 
introduce an artificial element into the financial situa 
tion, that it has brought about a harmful and undue ele 
vation of interest rates and has pushed the price of labor 
so high that business enterprise is being checked, then 
the last remedy he will seek to apply to the trouble is 
“more money,” since this will only aggravate existing 
evils. Rather will he urge his countrymen to practice 
tor a time those homely virtues of economy which joined 
with hard work have been ever since the creation the 
true foundation of national wealth and.which if carried 
on for never so little time in a land so blessed as our own 
will work wonders unsurpassed. 

——_—.§--- 


OBITUARY. 


S. A. WOODS. 

S. A. Woods, president of the S. A. Woods Machine 
Company, Boston, Mass., manufacturer of woodworking 
machinery, died suddenly October 2, aged 79 years. He 
was a native of Farmington, Maine, was educated at 
Farmington Academy, and when 21 years old went to 
Boston, where he was first associated with Solomon §S. 
Gray, manufacturer of sashes, doors and blinds. In 
1852 Mr. Woods purchased the business, and in 1854 took 
his former employer into partnership, under the firm 
name of Gray & Woods, an association which lasted for 
five years, when Mr, Woods again became the sole owner 
of the business. In 1873 the S. A. Woods Machine Com- 
pany, a $300,000 corporation, was formed, with himself 
as president, and since that time the business has largely 
expanded, until Mr. Woods had become known as the 
largest maker of planing and wood molding machines in 
the world. For the past 15 years he had been a semi- 
invalid, and had not actively engaged in business, which 
has been carried on in the meanwhile by his son, Frank 
F.. Woods, as treasurer and general manager of the com- 
pany. Mr. Woods was active in public affairs, and was 
a member of the Boston Common Council in 1869-1870. 
He was a trustee of the South Boston Savings Bank and 
a member of the Boston Art Club and the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanics ’Association of Boston. He leaves 
three children—Frank F. Woods, Dr. Frederick Adams 
Woods, the biologist and author, and a daughter. 


MarTIN Fox, president of the Iron Molders’ Union 
from 1890 to 1905, died at Cincinnati, September 28, aged 
59 years. Mr. Fox resigned two years ago, owing to ill 
health, but remained as an advisory officer of the union. 
He was widely respected amoung foundrymen who had 
dealings with him, and was recognized as a labor leader 
of unusual ability and with a high sense of honor. 

De Witrr Loomis, president and general manager of 
the Pressed Steel Sanitary Mfg. Company, Detroit, Mich., 
died September 28, of heart disease, aged 60 years. He 
was born near Pittsburgh,and was employed in the Home 
st*ad Works of the Carnegie Steel Company for a num- 
ber of years. He went to Detroit about 18 years ago to 
take charge of the Detroit Steel & Spring Company, 
which was then suffering in a business way. Through 
his efforts the business expanded enormously, and when 
the steel spring companies were merged in the Railway 
Steel Spring Company, the Detroit plant was one of the 
most important in the consolidation. At that time Mr. 
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Loomis left Detroit and went to New York to have a 
part in the management of the corporation. He returned 
about three years ago. He then became identified with 
the Pressed Steel Sanitary Mfg. Company, maker of 
seamless bathtubs. It is through his efforts that this 
business has been built up so thoroughly during the past 
two years. He was also interested in the Reliance Motor 
Works. Ile leaves a widow and two daughters. 


JoHN GALT CRAIG, treasurer of the automobile firm of 
Wyckoff, Church & Partridge, New York, died October 4, 
aged 56 years. He was born in Scotland, started in 
the iron manufacturing business in this country at an 
early age, and by the time automobile manufacturing 
had become a commercial proposition he had become gen 
eral manager of the Griffin Iron Company of Jersey 
City. Five years ago he organized the Standard Automo 
bile Company, which developed into Wyckoff, Church & 
Partridge. 

Hubert W. Brooks, acting manager of the scale plant 
of FE. & T. Fairbanks & Co., Rome, Ga., died September 
24, aged 40 years. He had been for 17 years an em 
ployee of the Fairbanks Corporation, having been cashier 
when he was transferred to Rome last summer. He 
leaves a widow and one son. 


SyLtvANus B. Brown, a well-known geologist, died in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., September 30, aged 62 years. He had 
been connected with the Thomas and other iron com- 
panies and with the New Jersey Geological Survey for 
10 years. He leaves a widow and four children. 


Thomas McGaw, an aged resident of Sunbury, Pa.. 
and an iron worker who in 1845, at Danville, Pa., helped 
roll the first T-rail ever made in this country, died Octo 
ber 2. He was born at Carlisle, England, in 1827. In 
1845 he came to America with a party of iron workers, 
who were engaged to start up the iron mill at Danville. 


J. ALLISON Orr, vice-president and general manager 
of the Mount Penn Stove Works, Reading, Pa., died sud 
denly in Philadelphia on October 1, where he was stop- 
ping en route to New York City to attend to business 
matters. He had a stroke of apoplexy about a year ago, 
and was not in the best of health, and it is thought that 
his sudden death was due to another stroke. He was 
one of the oldest members of the Mount Penn Stove 
Works, having been connected with the concern almost 
from the formation of the company in 1881. He leaves 
a widow, two sons and a daughter. 


a a 


The Dominion Steel-Coal Controversy.—The direc 
tors of the Dominion Iron & Steel Company, Sydney, Nova 
Seotia, have issued a statement referring to the judg 
ment given by the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia in the 
company’s suit for damages against the Dominion Coal 
Company, Ltd., sustaining the contentions of the Steel 
Company. The latter’s claim for damages thus awarded 
amounts to $1,796,640, made up as follows, the various 
items being subject to proof: Paid for extra cost of coal 
purchased from Dominion Coal Company, $829,248; paid 
for extra cost of coal purchased from others, $356,143; 
damages due to short deliveries in August, September 
und October, 1906, $132,255; damages due to cessation of 
deliveries in November, 1906, estimated, $479,000. The 
directors say they are still ready to forward any arrange 
ment which is just and equitable and likely to lead to a 
permanent settlement of the question of coal supply. At 
present coal is being charged at $1.28 a ton and the extra 


cost is charged to the Dominion Coal Company 


oo 


Furnace IF of the Edgar Thomson plant of the Car 
negie Steel Company at Bessemer, Pa., was blown out 


September 27 for relining and repairs. At present three 


stacks of the Carnegie Steel Company are out of blast, 
namely, No, 1 Duquesne, which went out August 14, No, 
8 Carrie which blew out September 11, and Edgar Thom 
son Ff. All the other furnaces in the Pittsburgh District, 
i in number, are in blast. 
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Recent Customs Decisions. 
Steel Wire Under No, 16, 
The Board of Appraisers October 5 decided a con- 
troversy between the Government and the John A. Roeb- 


ling’s Sons Company favorably to the contention of the 
latter. 


steel 


The merchandise in dispute consisted of round 


wire, smaller than No. 16, and valued between 4 


and 5 cents per pound. It was assessed for duty at the 
rate of 2 cents per pound under paragraph 137 of the 
tariff law, and was claimed to be properly dutiable at 
40 per cent. under the same paragraph. The decision for 
the board states that the tribunal is of the opinion that 
the words of paragraph 1387 do not justify the construc- 
tion the collector contends for, and that 40 per cent. is a 
fixed rate imposed on all wire valued at over 4 cents a 
pound and not a minimum rate. On this ground the 
classification imposed by the collector is reversed. 
Twist Drills, 

It was decided by the board October 5 that finished 
steel twist drills, imported by Frank A. Tasker, New 
York, are dutiable at the rate of 45 per cent. ad valorem 
under the provision in the tariff for manufactures of 
steel. The importer set up the contention that the ar- 
ticles should be admitted at 4 7-10 cents per pound under 
paragraph 135, or at other rates lower than those as- 
sessed. All of the filed by the importer 
deemed as of no value. 


claims were 
Steel Sheets, 

A decision has been handed down in the protest case 
of the Stone & Downer Company, Boston, wherein the 
reduction in duty from the collector’s 
assessment on certain steel sheets is granted. Some of 
the sheets were taxed at 45 per cent. and others at 12-10 
cents per pound plus additional duty in both cases of 1 
pound under paragraph 141. The importers 
the sheets are valued at over 4 cents per 


contention for a 


cent per 
claimed that 
pound and not over 7 cents, and are consequently dutia- 
ble at 15-10 cents per pound, without the additional duty 
specified in paragraph 141. 
of the importer, both as regards the regular and extra 


duties. 


The board upholds the claims 


Miniature Cinematographs, 


It has been decided by the board that miniature cine- 
matographs are entitled to duty under the provision in 
valorem, and 
The ruling 
was made as the result of a protest filed by A. H. Ringk 
& Co., New York, who objected to the action of the Col- 
lector of Customs in returning the merchandise for duty 
under the metal schedule of the law. 


the tariff act for toys at 35 per cent. ad 
not as manufactures of metal at 45 per cent. 


American Scrap Tin Returned, 
The board laid down the rule last week that in order 
for importers to enter American goods returned free of 
duty there must be a compliance with the Government 


regulations covering such entries. The merchandise con- 


sisted of scrap tin, upon which duty was assessed at 10 
per cent. ad “waste not specially provided 
for.” Several claims for lower duty, including free entry 
were made, but as the importers failed to submit evi- 
dence the protest was overruled. 


valorem as 


Arranging an Opportunity for Appeals, 

In a decision promulgated October 5 the customs tri- 
holds that must be informed of ad- 
vances made by customs officers over invoice values in 
order that may 
have the opportunity of appealing to the board for re- 
appraisement. The case before the board was that of R. 
A. Horeno, Nogales, Ariz. It appears from the testimony 
that the custom authorities raised the invoice 
values of the merchandise. No notice of this action was 
sent to the importer concerned, and he thus had no op- 
portunity to ask relief from the Board of Reappraise- 
ment. 


bunal importers 


persons entering foreign merchandise 


house 


Minor Decisions, 

the board has taken adverse 
the importers in the following 
A. Cattus, New York, metal pencil sharp- 


During the past week 
action to the claims of 
John V. 


cases: 
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eners: Moses Norris, Baltimore, combination knives, and 
G. R. Schimmel, New York, hypodermic needles. A con- 
tention raised by & Co., New York, re- 
garding the rate of duty applicable to hand sewing needles 
was sustained. The board holds that the merchandise 
is not dutiable at €5 per cent. ad valorem, but is en- 
titled to free entry as “ hand sewing needles.” 


Strauss Bros. 





PERSONAL 


Morgan, recently manager of the Ridgway 
Machine Company and formerly superintendent of the 
Pond plant of the Niles-Bement-Pond Company, is now 
connected with the Vandyck-Churchill Company of New 
York, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

Frederick W. Sivyer, president of the Northwestern 
Malleable Iron Company of Milwaukee, Wis., has re- 
turned after a six weeks’ pleasure trip in Europe. 

Walter B. Snow, who has had a connection of nearly 
25 years with the B. F. Sturtevant Company, has opened 
an office as publicity engineer at 170 Summer street, 
Boston, Mass. He will undertake work of any kind in 
the broad field of publicity for manufacturers of machin- 
ery and allied products. 


Louis H. 


S. B. Sargent, general manager of the American Ma- 
chine & Mfg. Company, Charlotte, N. C., has resigned to 
engage in cotton manufacturing. 

senjamin McKenzie, who has been operating a foun- 
dry at Garrettsville, Ohio, has been appointed foundry 
superintendent of the Trumbull Mfg. Company, Warren, 
Ohio, to succeed R. H. Mills, who is now connected with 
the Columbiana Foundry Company, Columbiana, Ohio. 

Thomas Devlin, president of the Thomas Devlin Mfg. 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has returned from an extend- 
ed trip abroad, which was taken largely in the interest of 
his health. He was greatly benefited by the trip. 

In answer to the persistent rumors that have credited 
William V. Kelley, president of the American Steel Foun- 
dries with the acceptance of a position of leading impor- 
tance in the Executive Board of the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany, Mr. Kelley now makes the statement that his only 
connection with this concern is as a member of the Board 
of Directors, with which body he has been identified for 
that consideration has 
given to a that would have in- 
volved supervisory nature, but it 
was finally decided that the duties imposed by his offi- 
cial position in the American Steel Foundries would not 
Mr. Kelley's 
in the Allis-Chalmers Company will, 


several months. It is admitted 


been proposed change 


responsibilities of a 


permit the assumption of so great a task. 
activity therefore, 
be limited to his service as a director. 

HO 


According to the Canadian Manufacturer, Toronto, 
“many Canadian industries are in a decadent condition, 
owing to the ill considered provisions of the tariff, for, 
according to recent government reports, between the years 
1900 and 1905, about one-third of the manufacturing in- 
dustries of the country show a decline in number of wage 
earners employed and a decline in amount of wages paid 
to them; and of the total number of industrial towns in 
Canada in 1900, 20 per cent. show great decline in value 
of output. This is a condition that demands the most 
earnest attention from every Canadian manufacturer.” 
The Parker Boiler Company, Pennsylvania Building, 
Fifteenth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, has secured 
a contract for 12 645-hp. Parker water tube boilers for 
the new electric traction power house to be built at Oak- 
land, Cal., by the Southern Pacific Railroad 


Room will be provided in this power house for 12 more 
© 


Company. 


hoilers. 

The annual meeting of stockholders of the Westing- 
house Air Brake Company was held at Wilmerding, Pa., 
last week, at which George Westinghouse was elected 
president of the board, and the following other directors 
were elected: Robert Pitcairn, H. H. Westinghouse, John 
Caldwell, C. M. Herr, George B. Smith and H. G. Prout. 


October 10, 1907 


The Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


The President’s Address. 


Toronto, October 5, 1907.—The tariff, transporta- 
tion conditions and labor were the matters that received 
chief attention at the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, held in this city on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday of last week. In his address, 
the retiring president, Harry Cockshutt, gave a very com- 
prehensive review of the commercial situation in Can- 
ada. The trade outlook is a matter in which the great 
mass of Canadians is at present concerned, and every 
analysis of commercial conditions is earnestly examined 
by thoughtful people all over the country. Mr. Cock- 
shutt’s address was a very cheerful utterance. The facts 
recited were generally encouraging. The following are 
among those adduced: That the commercial failures in 
1906 were fewer than those in any other year of the pre- 
vious 10; savings bank deposits had increased by over 
$50,000,000, and current loans by over $80,000,000; the 
agricultural industry was in its most flourishing state 
in that year, and the steps being taken by the Federal 
and Provincial governments to further promote its wel- 
fare are of great importance; the wage earners in fac- 
tories in 1905 numbered 891,487, and the total wages dis- 
bursed by. manufacturers amounted to $164,394,490; the 
value of the manufactured output increased to $717,118,- 
092 in 1905 as compared with $481,053,371 in 1900; the 
value of Canadian manufactures consumed at home in- 
creased from $401,221,709 in 1900 to $595,830,253 in 1905. 

But though Mr. Cockshutt’s testimony was generally 
on the side of progress, he found some conditions not 
entirely satisfactory. ‘These, however, are not inherent 
or uncontrollable, but in his judgment are almost wholly 
remediable by legislation. While the home consump- 
tion of home manufactures increased in value as shown 
by the above quoted figures, the ratio of home consump- 
tion to home production remained practically unchanged. 
In the trade and navigation returns he found compli- 
mentary evidence that the business of Canadian manu- 
facturers is at most stationary in its relation to the ex- 
panding home market, whereas factory production in the 
half decade reviewed showed an increase of 48 per cent., 
the imports of dutiable goods increased 538 per cent. In 
the last fiscal year the exports of merchandise were less 
in value by $5,862,754 than they were in 1906. Since 
1901 the imports have grown by greater annual incre- 
ments than the exports have, so that a foreign trade bal- 
ance in 1901 of $6,072,107 in Canada’s favor, became con- 
verted in 1907 into a balance against Canada of $104,- 
476,142. This showing he imputed to inadequate tariff 
protection, and he regretted that the figures did not ap- 
peal to the Government when the tariff was revised. He 
said that in days of financial depression no hastily im- 
provised tariff would serve the purpose. 


The Financial Stringency, 

Mr. Cockshutt did not consider the financial strin- 
gency to be due to any ineradicable cause, being reducible 
to factors that might easily be eliminated. Inadequate 
transportation facilities had played their part in making 
money scarce, for because of them a great portion of last 
year’s crop was held over, many millions of dollars being 
thus tied up for six or seven months. Speculation in 
western lands had locked up other millions that ought to 
have gone into commerce. The boom in mining stocks 
had contributed to the monetary scarcity. 

On the subject of skilled labor, he pointed out that 
the number of work people in Canadian factories had 
increased by only 12 per cent. in five years, while wages 
had increased in the same period by 45 per cent. This 
anomaly, like the adverse trade balance and the money 
stringency, is, in Mr. Cockshutt’s opinion correctable by 
legislation or by Government policy, whereby the immi- 
gration of skilled artisans would be actively promoted, 
and facilities for technical education would be increased. 

As to the delinquency of the railroads, Mr. Cockshutt 
believed an effective remedy might be the withholding of 
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charters for the building of branch lines until existing 
lines under operation were properly equipped. In his 
view the railroads are devoting to the construction of 
branch lines for the purpose of heading off competition, 
money that should be expended on equipment. 


The Tariti. 


That the new tariff is not to the satisfaction of the 
association was made very manifest by the report of the 
Tariff Committee and the reception of that document. In 
the report regret was expressed that the Government had 
not seen fit to embody in the Tariff act of 1907 more of 
the association’s recommendations. This act was re- 
ferred to in the report as a compromise measure, whereas 
what the association had asked for was one for the fur- 
nishing of relief to industries suffering from competition 
and for serving as an incentive to investors to establish 
new enterprises. The committee concluded its report 
with the suggestion that, as in the past, the association’s 
attitude on the tariff question should continue to be with- 
out reference to party politics. 

The report was adopted without amendment, though 
several speakers expressed strong dissent from the view 
that the tariff should be taken out of politics. These 
speakers dwelt on the facts that the fiscal question is of 
the very substance of politics, and that it is not by keep- 
ing out of politics that the trade unions are steadily mak 
ing advances in Parliament and the Provincial Legisla- 
tures. One speaker pointed out that little heed was paid 
to utterances of distress from woolen manufacturers, for 
example, when their mills were being shut up by the in 
flux of imported woolens, but the moment union labor 
cried out against the influx of Japanese and Hindoos a 
Government commissioner was straightway sent out to 
look into the grievance. 


Transportation and Labor, 


The report of the Committee on Railways and Trans- 
portation went at length into matters of freight tariffs 
and other railroad questions. Mention was made of the 
committee’s petition to the Railway Commission to im- 
pose reciprocal demurrage upon the railroads, but the 
commission was not sure that it had the necessary power. 
The report suggested that it might be desirable to have 
an independent car service bureau under the control of 
the commission. In the discussion which followed the 
opinion was expressed that the question of reciprocal 
demurrage was the most important before the associa- 
tion. One member declared that he had known of estab 
lishments being closed for weeks on account of lack of 
cars. He said that railroads that were refusing to sup- 
ply equipment for the moving of Canadian products were 
always able to handle through traffic from the United 
States. A resolution was passed to petition the com- 
mission to devise a plan for penalizing railroads for fail 
ure to supply empty cars, to haul loaded cars to destina- 
tion, or to place cars promptly for unloading after ar- 
rival at destination. 

In the Parliamentary Committee’s report it was stated 
that the labor influence acted to the detriment of manu- 
facturing interests. Note was made of the fact that 
skilled labor continued very scarce, and that when the 
Government was asked to so advertise Canada as to at- 
tract this class of workers, the answer was that there 
could be little hope of a change in the policy of bringing 
in people to occupy and cultivate vacant lands and to 
assist in constructing highways. This answer was con- 
sidered by the committee to imply an undue deference to 
the demands of organized labor. The effort to introduce 
the eight-hour day on Government contracts was declared 
by the committee to be most objectionable. In pursuance 
of the committee’s report, which was adopted, a resolu- 
tion was passed, urging that the immigration of skilled 
artisans be encouraged. os. 6. J, 

——»--e_—_——_. 


The current report that the Alan Wood, Iron & Steel 
Company, Philadelphia, had purchased the Swede Fur- 
naces at Swedeland, Pa., from the Richard Heckscher & 
Sons Company has been officially denied by both parties. 
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Pig Iron in September. 


. 


A Slight Gain in Active Capacity. 





furnaces 


Returns from the coke and anthracite blast 
September 
The 

was 72,783 tons, 
More 


in in September than the number blown out, thos¢ 


of the country show that the production 
was 2,183,487 tons, against 2,250,410 tons in August 
daily rs 


as compared with 72,594 tons in August 


rate in September, a short month, 
furnaces 
blew 
starting up including two modern stacks—Furnace E at 

Ohio, and Madeline of the Inland 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., lighted 
31. Its product is the first iron made in Indiana since 
1893 On 


Lorain Steel Com 


pany, which was August 


October 1 the coke and anthracite furnaces 


active numbered 333, with a capacity of 511,397 tons a 


week, as against 329 furnaces and a DOT, 768 


capacity of 


tons September 1 The tabl wlow gives the production 
l 
of the coke and anthracite furnaces September and the 


four 1 ig 


ionths preceding 


Yonthly Pig Iron Productio ( po Ry 
May June July August 


Sept 


(31 days) (30 days) (31 days (51 days 30 days 
New York.... 145,694 141,044 155,658 150.385 150,264 
New Jersey... 30,814 32.360 34,633 5.026 32,877 
Lehigh Valley. 70,540 66,097 61,854 60,160 68.559 
Schuylkill Val. 64,069 57,184 60,035 59,807 53.978 


Lower Susque 
hanna and 
Lebanon Val. 





67,916 61,279 59,580 





Pittsburgh Dis. 537,088 544,247 534,668 509,497 
Shenango Val 156,103 157,975 167,319 144,978 
West. Penn... 133,720 133,935 129,887 133,906 
Md., Va., and 

Kentucky .- 99,461 89,028 86,496 $4,462 $1,398 
Wheeling Dis 122,666 105,479 108,659 1°°1.078 117,445 
Mahoning Val. 191,473 178,731 172,704 177,438 162,644 
Centra and 

North. Ohio 158,394 169,830 179,987 176,700 164,314 
Hocking Valley 

and Hanging 

mock ..... 31,338 35,365 34,050 25,590 32,138 
11l.,.Mich.,Minn., 

Wis.,Mo.,Colo.., 

and Indiana. 291.789 287,633 293,817 293,602 291,525 


Alabama ..... 151,454 132,630 136,936 144,374 142,766 

Tennessee, 

Georgia and 

Texas ...... 33,628 35,121 37,678 39,152 37,618 
Totals ~,295,505 2,234,575 2,255,660 2,250,410 2,183,487 


To the above amount should be added the production 
half of 1907 was at 
the rate of 34,000 tons a month. Pig iron production is, 

close to 27,000,000 


ef charcoal iron, which in the first 


therefore, proceeding at the rate of 
tons a year. 
Production of Steel Companies.—Returns from all the 
plants of the United States Steel Corporation, the Cam 
bria, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Wheeling, 
Republic, Jones & Laughlin, La Belle, Bethlehem, Calu 


inet, Inland and Colorado companies show the following 


Lackawanna, 


totals of products month by month. We give separately 


a statement of the output of spiegeleisen and ferroman 
ganese, which is included for each month in the 


duction: 


total pro 





7 ions 
Sy leisen and 
Pig l pro« anganese 
1905 190 7 v4 1907 

Janu: 1 98,015 1,406,397 26,305 21,477 
Febr . } 1,22 60 517,92 26,988 19,444 
Mar I 1,400,395 124.82 2 31,091 
AT 222,410 ) 446,788 28,054 26,527 
May e 1,287,438 12,423 170,080 29,447 28,822 
June 149,404 293,437 1,457,230 737 30,942 
July .114,4¢ 1,32 1 152,557 20,153 25,34: 
Aug 186,050 237,485 £45,685 IS.327 23,696 
Se "62.0 1,264,380 1 7 2 78 0,270 
Octol 70.960 1.452.200 23.517 
Novi I l z,¢ i+ t ‘ - 
D ct I A , ) 2 l $45 = 7 


In September the furnaces blown out were 


| one Brooke 


) nd one Edgar Thom 
Allegheny County, one Lorain in northern Ohio, 
one Uubbard in the Mahoning Valley, one Sheffield Iron 


& Coal in Alabama and Rising Fawn in Georgia. 


in the Schuylkill Valley, one Carrie : 


son in 


Among 
furnaces blown in last month were one Bethlehem in the 
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Lehigh Valley, one Clairton, Ella in the Shenango Valley, 
Vellefonte 
l‘ennsylvania 
ton and one Ashland in Kentucky, the new 
Lorain, Ohio, Hannah in the Mahoning Valley and the 
new Madeline at Harbor (August 31). 

The table below gives the weekly capacity of coke and 
furnaces in blast October 1 and September 1: 


in western Pennsylvania, one Steelton of the 
Virginia, Nor- 
furnace E at 


Steel Company, Pulaski in 


Indiana 


anthracite 








Coke d Anthracite Furnaces in Blast. 
Potal October 1. September 1.—, 
Locat imber Number Capacity Number Capacity 
c ! s st blast. per week. in blast. per week. 
New York 
Buffaio 14 14 30,019 14 28 685 
Oth New \¥ 0 E 5.042 5 5.273 
New Jers S 7 7,731 7 7,759 
> 1 173 l 149 
Pe svlv 
Lehigh \ ey 25 20 15,091 19 12,649 
Sonic 2 906 2 842 
s lI Valle) 14 2 12,595 13 12,831 
Spiegel l 1 817 1 755 
Low Susque nna & 6 7.158 5 5.806 
Spleg l 1 802 1 640 
Lebanon Valley 8 8 6,324 10 7,240 
Splegel 2 2 817 0 0 
Pittsburgh Dist $4 1] 113,512 12 116,050 
Spiegel : 3 2.591 3 2.572 
Shenango Valley "0 19 86.007 18 » S02 
West. Ver ne 23 30,977 22 1,637 
Mat nd } t 7,924 4 8,057 
Wheeling Dist.. .14 14 27,404 14 27,342 
Ohio . 
Mahoning Valley is 17 39,042 17 39,487 
Centr and Nortl 
1 Michigan 22 °0 10.830 20 410.840 
Ho g \ é ind 
Hanging Rock 12 11 7,497 1] 7,579 
Hlinois and Indiana. .25 22 48,014 22 
Spiegel 2 9 1.548 1 
Minnesota 1 1 1,264 1 - 
Wisconsir 6 6 5.447 6 5,598 
Missouri 1 1 581 1 699 
( dc 5 5 8,825 5 8,687 
S| 1 0 0 1 476 
rl si t 
Virgir < 15 9,153 14 
KX ky 7 4 2,392 2 
\labama . 16 30 32,213 30 
Tennessee . ; > ae 14 7,956 14 
Gr rgia and Texas o 2 745 3 
Totals . .396 333 511,397 329 507,768 


The active weekly capacity in coke and anthracite 


ron has shown the following fluctuations since January 
1. 1203: 

Capacity 
per week. 


452,031 


Capacity 


per week 


October 1. 511.397 Se Bsr csinss sae aea 

September 1... .507,768 MAP Scan ac haes .. .439,564 
August 1.. 47 MR Tiss acces cece 403,157 
July 1 1 February 1 .405,792 


1905 377,879 


January 1, 3 
1904.....357,846 


December 1, 


June 1.. 
May l 















a re 196,456 November 1...... . 334,249 
March 1..... .. 011,035 October 1...........-319.249 
February 1...... . 492.359 September 1 .291,573 
January 1, 1907.. . 07,297 0 ae err . 246,092 
December 1, 1906. . .513,860 July 1 i : os eatayoOl 
November 1.... ..BOOBS0 . Durie 1... ....>..+. <> SSB AUT 
October 1 sate . .469,665 May 1 368,244 
September 1 $41,426 April 1 .337,257 
August 1... 149,908 BRO Banik ob Sees ae 308,751 
July 1... ; 160 570 February 1. + cov wbeanees 
June 1.. ib aetad ; 72,622 January 1, 1904 . 185,636 
Ea ee 184.031 December 1, 1903 . 244,156 
April 1 =I ’ 184,240 November 1.. aves sate to 
March 1..... 179 7 October 1 353,142 
February 1 182 6 September 1 .360,197 
January 1, 1906 163.673 Aucust 1.. 853.681 
Decen 1, 1905 175,814 Tu 1 384,825 
N é ber 1. $60.449 Tu .388,178 
October 1 15,468 May .373,496 
September 1 112.563 Ap 1 .386,215 
August 1 $10,088 Ma l : ,424 
July 1 408,617 February 1.... » 2 Ou 

Jur ia ee ee $4 9 January 1, 1903 .346,073 


—— — _ _ ~> +-e- 
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The American Car & Foundry Broad 
street, New York, has leased for 10 years the twenty- 
third and half of the twenty-fourth floor of the City 
Tnvesting Company’s Building, with entrances on Broad- 
way and Cortlandt street. The company expects to move 
into the May 1, 1908. 


new quarters about 


October 10, 1907 : 


NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 

The United Engineering & Foundry Company, Farmers’ Bank 
suilding, Pittsburgh, has received a contract from the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, for complete 
equipment for a butt weld furnace for rolling 1 to 1% in. pipe, 
also complete equipment for a lap weld furnace for rolling 
% to 1 in. pipe and for a lap weld furnace for rolling pipe up 
to 10 in. in diameter 

Madeline Furnace of the Inland Steel Company, Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., was blown in August 31. It is expected to de 
velop a capacity of 350 tons of basic iron a day. Pig iron had 
not been produced previously in Indiana for 14 years. 

‘The No. 1 Furnace of Joseph Wharton, at Wharton, N. J., 
was blown out October 3. 


Furnace D of the Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethle- 
hem, Pa., was blown in September 12 after repairs. 

Ella Furnace of Pickands, Mather & Co., West Middlesex, 
Pa., was blown in September 23 after relining. 

The furnace of the Pulaski Iron Company, Fulaski City, 
Va., was blown in September 3. 

I'he furnace of the Norton Iron Works, Ashland, Ky., blew 
in September 16, after having been out for repairs for a month. 

Furnace B of the National Tube Company, Lorain, Ohio, 
was blown out September 21. The new Furnaee E at Lorain 
went in blast September 26. 

No. 2 Furnace of the Andrews & Hitchcock Iron Company, 
Hubbard, Ohio. was blown out September 2 and is expected to 
resume operations October 15. 

No. 3 stack of the Sheffield Coal & Iron Company, Sheffield, 
Ala., was blown out September 28. Only two of the stacks of 
this company are operative, and both were out at the end of 
September. 


Both the Talbot open hearth furnaces of the New York 
State Steel Company, Buffalo, N. Y., are now in operation and 
are doing good work. They will not reach their expected out 
put, however, until metal can be supplied direct from the com 
pany’s blast furnace now under construction. It is expected 
that it will be blown in early in IFebruary, 1908. 

Reports from Newcomerstown, Ohio, state that the sheet 
mills in that place, one of the three plants erected by the 
United Sheet & Tin Plate Company which were recently sold 
to Philadelphia parties through court proceedings, will be dis 
mantled and removed to Hazleton, Pa. 


General Machinery. 


The MecClintic-Marshall Construction Company, Pittsburgh, 
has been awarded the general contract for the construction of 
two car shops, each 80 x 500 ft., and one-story machine shop, 
32 x 162 ft., at 5165 South St. Louis avenue, Chicago, for the 
Chicago, New York & Boston Refrigerator Company, 618 Ilirst 
National Bank Building. The original shops were destroyed by 
fire July 30. The new buildings will be of brick, steel and 
corrugated iron. 

The Knox Coal Company, Bicknell, Ind., is to rebuild its 
mining plant, which was recently destroyed by fire, and will 
need an entire new equipment, excepting the hoisting engines 
and boilers, which are still in good condition. At this plant 
three 90-hp. boilers are used. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad contemplates the erection of 
an addition to its shops near Dunsmuir, Cal., and the installa 
tion of several additional stalls in its roundhouse. 

fhe J. W. Gore Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., recently or 
ganized, has opened quarters at 3 Boyce street, where it carries 
a full line of machine tools, small tools and metal workers’ sup 
plies. The company intends to carry one of the most complete 
stocks of tools in the South. J. W. Gore is president. 


Power Plant Equipment, 


The Citizens’ Electric Light & Power Company, Lebanon, 
Ind., has taken over the plant and property of the Citizens’ 
Electric Light & Ice Company. The capital stock of the new 
company is $50,000, and the officers are as follows: R, A. Ed- 
wards, president; M. A. Edwards, vice-president; G. R. Cham 
berlain, secretary and treasurer. 





The City Recorder of Tucson, Ariz., will receive bids until 
November 4 for the construction of a system of water works, 
according to the plans and specifications now on file in the Re 
corder’s office in the City Hall. 

The Joplin & Pittsburg Railway Company, Joplin, Mo., is 
building a high speed interurban line between Joplin and Pitts 
burg, Kan., a distance of about 24 miles, and also a line from 
Scammon to West Mineral, Kan., a distance of 5% miles It 
expects to build an addition to these two lines covering about 
8 miles, partly city and partly suburban. A. L. Register & Co., 
112 North Broad street, Philadelphia, Pa., have the contract 
for building and equipping these lines complete. 


The Sterling Machine & Stamping Company has been or 
ganized at Vermillion, Ohio, and has acquired the plant of the 
Duplex Stamping Company of that place, and will manufac- 
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ture gas and gasoline engines for special and marine purposes. 


The engines will be of special design and will be furnished in 
Sizes to meet the requirements for which they are intended. 
In addition to making the above line of engines the company 
will manufacture a line of builders’ hardware and sundry spe 
cialties, and it is also equipped for prod) 


ucing special machin 
vo Ss specis Is a ; 
ery, dies, special tools and models. A complete plating equip 


ment is possessed by the company. At present no additional 


buildings or buying of any machinery is contemplated 


vires. 


Fire at the Valparaiso Carriage Works, Valparaiso, Ind 
damaged the plant to the extent of $14,000. 


The Rossendale & Reddaway Belting & Hose Company’s 
plant at Newark, N. J., was burned October +, With a loss of 
$20,000. ’ 


On October 4, fire did $100,000 damage to the 


plant of the 
United Leather Company, Wilmington, Del. 


The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Mich suffered a 
$3000 loss by fire at its plant, October 2. 

\ portion of the plant of the Highgate Foundry Company 
Highgate Falls, Vt., was burned October 4, with a loss of about 
SSOO0, . 


rhe power house of the United Railway & Electric 
pany, Baltimore, Md., was damaged $100,000 
It is stated that several of the 


badly damaged. 


Com 
by fire Oetober 3 
enerators and 


£ engines wer: 

The plant of the Standard Steel Car Company, Butler. Fa 
was badly damaged by fire October 6. ft} , 
$100,000 It is reported that the 
was destroyed. 


loss being about 


wheel plant, 100 x 150 ft.. 


The plant of the Battle Island Pulp & Paper Mfg. 


“i Company. 
Oswego, N. Y., was damaged $60.000 by 


fire September 29. 
The plant of the Imperial Glass Company, Beaver I 


‘alls, Pa 
was burned October 6 The loss is 


placed at $50,000, 
The machine shops of the Wadley Southern R 


tailroad, Wad 
ley, Ga., were burned October 3, with a loss of abont $10.000 


Foundries, 


Recent improvements have been added to the plant of the 
3650 South Kedzie avenue, Chicago 
which include a foundry, core 


Western Foundry Company, 


building and fireproof pattern 
vault. These buildings, which afford an increase in capacity 
of about 25 per cent., have been completed and equipped and 
are now in operation. 

The Avonmore Steel Casting Company, Avonmore, Pa., has 
placed its plant in operation after an _ idlene 
months. 


ss of several 





The Bvyesville Foundry & Machine Compar vy has been organ 


ized and intends to erect a foundry at Byesville, Ohio, the main 
building to be 110 x 200 ft with a machine shop and power 


plant. The new company will probably be in the market for 


considerable new foundry equipment. 


The Bass Foundry & Machine Company, Fort Wayne, Ind 
has just concluded arrangements for an extension to its ear 
casting department and the erection of a new car wheel foun 
dry. With the addition of the new wheel foundry the output 
of car wheels at the plant will be increased to 1000 per day 
The company operates a large car wheel foundry at Lenotre, 
renn., where it also makes a general line of railroad castings, 
and a blast furnace at Rock Run, Ala. 

The Columbiana Foundry Company has been organized at 
Columbiana, Ohio, and will erect a plant for the manufacture 
f light jobbing work i rrav iron castings Contracts for the 
vuildings and equipment have been placed, and erection will be 
pushed as fast as po 

Hardware. 
The Standard Bolt & Nut Company, Pawtucket, R. I.. an 


nounces to the trade that it has built and fully equipped with 
modern machinery a new factory at Valley Falls, R. I., and its 
prepared to receive and fill orders for cold punched nuts, ma 


chine bolts, coach screws and set and cap screws of all descrip 
tions, and that it will also make a specialty of cold punching 

The Globe Mfg. Company, Taunton, Mass., has acquired the 
controlling interest in th business of the Taunton Wire Nail 
Company of that city and will consolidate the two interests, 
with J. A. Welch as general manager. George P. Cahoon, for 
merly manager of the Taunton Wire Nail Company, will act 
as sales agent of the combined business The plant of the 
Taunton Wire Nail Company will be devoted largely to the 
manufacture of box nails. while that of the Globe Company 
will be given over to the making of special nails and tacks 

The Parker Wire Goods Company, Worcester, Mass., manu- 
facturer of special and general wire hardware, has greatly in- 
creased its manufacturing space and facilities as the result of 
the rapid growth of its business. 

The H. O. Canfield Company, Bridgeport, Conn., manufac 
turer of mechanical rubber goods, has increased its capital stock 
from $75,000 to $100,000, the increase being taken from the 
company’s surplus. 

Miscellaneous. 

The General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has 

secured control of the sale of Universal corner bead in the 
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United States, through a contract just effected with the manu- 
facturer, the Rogers-Shear Company, Warren, Pa. By this 
arrangement the General Fireproofing Company completes an al- 
ready extensive line, which includes Herringbone expanded steel 
lath in three grades, Key expanded metal lath, Genfire expanded 
metal, Boston steel lath, Allunited steel studding—a variety 
of materials which it is claimed entitles this company to be 
claimed as the largest manufacturer of metal lath in the world. 
Universal corner bead is used as reinforcement for plastered 


corners, 


nd as it may be made to bend uniformly it is also used 
as a finish around windows, “on arches, ovals, &c., doing away 
with the necessity for combustible wood trim. 

The E. J. Jones Company, 49 Federal street, Boston, Mass., 
is making many improvements to the plant of the Buffalo Ex- 
celsior Machine Company, Buffalo, N. Y., which it lately pur- 
chased, and in which it intends to install several carloads of 
new machinery as quickly as it can make arrangements to place 
it. A large part of the machinery to be installed will be special 
and will be made for the company. When the improvements are 
completed the company will produce about 750,000,000 steel 
balls of various grades a year and also lumbermen’s boot corks. 
Several other specialties will also be produced. 

The E. S. Cowie Electric Company, Kansas City, Mo.,- has 
recently been incorporated with a capital of $10,000, the in- 
corporators being Ernest S. Cowie, Charles Pierson and G. H. 
Jewett. 

The Gibson Gear & Mfg. Company, Springfield, Ill., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $40,000, to manufac- 
ture spring wagon gears, wagons, springs, axles, wheels, malle 
ables and forgings. All the machinery required at present has 
been purchased. Woodworking machinery was supplied by the 
American Woodworking Machinery Company, and the equipment 
for the smith shop was purchased from the Buffalo Forge Com- 
pany. ‘The officers are S. A. Gibson, president; G. A. Gibson, 
treasurer, and A. C. Gibson, secretary. 

The Vincennes Press & Husker Company, Vincennes, Ind., 
has been incorporated, with $40,000 capital stock, to manufac- 
ture hay presses, corn huskers, &c. The directors are J. C. 
Martin, C. E. Steffy, A. E. Shipman and James Hobbs. 

The Motsinger Device Mfg. Company, Pendleton, Ind., has 
just completed moving from Anderson the equipment of the J. 
Schneider & Sons Brass Foundry and adding it to its own plant. 
The company manufactures the Auto-Sparker, an automatic 
dynamo fer gas engine ignition; the Motsinger exhaust muffler 
and other devices. The company has met with gratifying suc- 
cess from the beginning, and its devices are in use in every 
State in the Union and in many foreign countries. George 
W. Cole is president; Homer N. Motsinger, vice-president; W. 
G. Silver, secretary. 

The Shoemaker Automobile Company, Freeport, IIl., capi- 
talized at $250,000, will move its plant to Elkhart, Ind., where 
it has bought the Soudan bicycle works, which is being re- 
modeled. It expects to be in operation November 1. 

The Thomas W. Irwin Mfg. Company, Allegheny, Pa., is 
now completing the erection of 13,000 sq. ft. of Carnegie bar 
skylight on the machine shop of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, Elizabethport, N. J. 

The Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has closed a contract with the Proctor & Gamble Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, for eight tanks, 25 x 25 ft.; Crystal 
Springs Bleachery Company, Chickamauga, Ga., stand pipe, 105 
ft. high and 18 ft. diameter; Lewisburg, Tenn., stand pipe, 100 
ft. high and 13 ft. diameter. The company also has a number 
of other contracts for steel towers, tanks, smokestacks, &c. 


—_-—-_ <-> —-—__ ——- 


Modern Welded Pipe. 


A new booklet issued by the National Tube Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., gives a very instructive explanation of 
tne manufacture of modern welded pipe, illustrating the 
progressive operations from the ore to the finished prod- 
uct. A double page plate at the front is in a sense a 
pictorial diagram, contrasting the stages in the old and 
new ways of making wrought pipe. The notable facts 
zre that steel has replaced wrought iron and that the 
laborious hand operations have been done away with, 
everything now being accomplished by power. The illus- 
trations alone afford a pretty clear understanding of the 
process, these following one another according to the 
course of the material and its conversion from ore to 
pig iron, then to steel ingots, blooms, plates, and finally, 
to the butt or lap welded pipe. The text supplies enough 
to inform the reader on the manufacture of pipe without 
peretrating too deeply into technical details, and prin- 
cipally aims to correct erroneous impressions as to the 
nature of pipe steel. The considerable discussion given 
of its characteristics touches on uniformity, ease of weld- 
ing and threading, strength and durability. The proper 
forms of dies and chasers for cutting threads on pipe 
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are shown, and the superiority of steel, made by the com- 
pany’s special process, over wrought iron in the matter 
of strength and ability to resist corrosion is dwelt on 
at some length. The booklet contains 31 pages, presents 
a large number of excellent half-tone engravings printed 
in two colors, and is altogether very attractively put to- 
gether 

gether. 


_ OS 


The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Philadelphia 
Foundrymen’s Association was held at the Manufac- 
turers’ Club on the evening of October 2. President 
Thomas Devlin occupied the chair. The attendance was 
large. After the transaction of routine business, during 
which the treasurer reported the association to be in a 
satisfactory financial condition, with a balance on hand 
amounting to $2853.51, the subject for the evening’s dis- 
cussion, “ The Question of Shortage in Delivered Weights 
of Coal, Pig Iron and Coke,” was announced. 

A communication was read from the Weight Com- 
mittee of the New England Foundrymen’s Association, 
asking for the co-operation of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion, and requesting that a committee be appointed to act 
in conjunction with its committee in investigating the 
matter in this territory, and to aid in the efforts to bet- 
ter the system of weighing. The New England Weight 
Committee also called the attention of the association to 
an editorial on “Coke and Pig Iron Shortages,” in The 
Iron Age of September 5, 1907, which was also read at 
the meeting. The matter was pretty fully discussed, and 
while it was stated that in some few cases shortages 
were known to exist in the weight of pig iron received, 
it was said that in almost every instance they averaged 
up with overweight during the year. In almost every 
case, however, shipments had been made by rail.  Diffi- 
culty in getting accurate deliveries in mixed rail and 
water shipments, or in cases of the transfer of materials 
in transportation, was noted and discrepancies had been 
frequently observed; but as mixed shipments constituted 
but a small part of the shipments of iron, coal and coke 
in this territory, the extent of the difficulty was not very 
great. It was decided to aid the New England Associa- 
tion, however, in its commendable efforts, and on motion 
a committee consisting of W. H. Hunt, of the Wm. Adams 
Foundry Company, Benjamin Holt of the Camden Foun- 
dry Company, and A. A. Miller of The Iron Age, together 
with Thomas Devlin, president, and Howard Evans, sec- 
retary, ex-officio members, was appointed and instructed 
to communicate with the New England Weight Commit- 
tee in the matter. 

President Devlin, who had recently returned from 
abroad, entertained those present with an interesting ac- 
count of the many places of interest he had visited, after 
which a general discussion as to the general condition of 
the foundry trade followed. Some improved conditions 
were reported by many foundrymen, while views as to 
the future were quite optimistic. Following adjournment, 
luncheon was served on the roof garden of the club. 

——3 +e 

The Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association.—The an- 
nual meeting of this society was held in the Hotel 
Henry, Pittsburgh, on the evening of October 7. The 
session was preceded by a dinner, after which the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: H. E. Field of Mackintosh, 
Hemphill & Co., president; E. A. Kebler of Matthew 
Addy & Co., vice-president; J. S. Seaman of the Seaman- 
Sleeth Company, treasurer, and F. H. Zimmers of the 
Union Foundry & Machine Company, secretary. Mr. 





Zimmers has capably served the Pittsburgh Foundry- 
men’s Association in this capacity ever since it was or- 
ganized. An Executive Committee was also appointed 
consisting of H. P. Spilker of the Sterrit Thomas Foun- 
dry Company, 8. D. Sleeth of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, J. 8. MeCormick of the J. S. McCormick Com- 
pany, C. G. Smith of C. G. Smith & Co. and C. H. Gale 
of the Pennsylvania Malleable Iron Company. Short 
addresses on “ Uniformity in Pig Iron” were made by 
James Scott, superintendent of the Lucy and Isabella 
furnaces of the Carnegie Steel Company, and O. W. Ma- 
son, superintendent of the Midland Furnace of the Mid- 
land Steel Company, Midland, Pa. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


Pig Iron production is continuing at the recent gait; 
in fact, there has been a slight gain in September. The 


weekly capacity was 511.397 tons on October 1, as com- 
pared with 507.768 tons on September 1, two entirely new 
furnaces, the Lorain and the Inland, having started. The 
September production of Anthracite and Coke Iron was 
2.183,487 gross tons, as compared with 2.250,410 tons in 
August, a daily rate of 72,783 tons and 72,594 tons, re- 
spectively. The Steel works product was 1,417,153 tons 
in September and 1,445,685 tons in August. 

As has been stated again and again, current produc- 
tion and consumption are still proceeding at a very high 
pressure. AS indicative of that fact we may note that 
the Steel mills of the United States Steel Corporation 
broke all records of Steel production on October 2, the out- 
put reaching 48,326 tons of Ingots in that one day. 

There have been some modest accumulations of stock 
of Pig Iron in some sections, but generally speaking fur- 
nace yards are bare. It is the avowed purpose of the 
management of the Steel Corporation not to accumulate 
Iron, when the time of lessened finished output comes, but 
to blow out furnaces as the requirements for Pig fall off. 

The Pig Iron markets throughout the country are 
dull. Western and Southern makers are not seriously 
attempting to place Iron for next year, while Eastern 
makers are now in conference in Philadelphia with the 
object of discussing the situation. 

While in some quarters a slight improvement in the 
volume of orders for finished products has been observed 
so far this month, as compared with September, others 
complain that the volume of business for forward deliv- 
ery is very small. There are some reports of transac- 
tions in Billets in the Chicago District at lower prices, 
but in other sections of the country the business in Steel 
is at a standstill. 

Bethlehem has taken an order for 15,000 tons of open 
hearth Steel Rails from the Lehigh Valley. The Santa 
Fé road has placed some work with the Colorado and 
Illinois works, the latter taking 6000 tons. Besides that 
the Wisconsin & Northern has placed 6500 tons and two 
other contracts for 5000 tons have been awarded. The 
Panama lot of 4800 tons has gone to the Maryland Steel 
Company. 

In Structural Steel a good deal of work is in sight, 
put there is much delay in its coming out, and the last 
week has been exceptionally quiet. For two lake boats 
7000 tons of Plates and Shapes have been contracted for. 

Bids put in by European Cast Iron Pipe works for 
the work in Cuba have been a surprise to the American 
shops, the figures being $7 below our own. Under the 
circumstances the prospect of securing any of the com- 
ing tonnage from that quarter is slight. 

A further decline has taken place in Copper and ap- 
parently every effort to support the metal has been given 
up. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous 


Oct. 9, Oct. 2. Sept 11, On 10, 
PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1907. 1907 1907. 1906 
Foundry No. 2, Standard, Phila 

delphia .....-- dew’ ; 0.00 $20.00 $20.75 $21.00 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin 

MEET cn caces ; wie . 93.25 21.25 21.29 20.00 
Foundry No. 2, Loeal Chicago.. 0 22.50 24.50 20.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 2. 22.90 22.90 22.90 20.35 
Gray Forge, L:ttsburgh 1.40 2040 21.40 19.35 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 93.50 26.50 27.00 21.V0 


BILLETS, &c.. Per Gross Por 





Bessemer Billets, Pittsburg esy 88.50 29.50 28.00 
Forging Billets Pittsburgh..... 31.00 32.00 33.00 34.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila 31.09 1.00 1.00 382.50 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh * . £6.00 26.00 36.00 84.50 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 23.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton : 

Steel Rails, Melting, Chicago... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Steel Rails, Melting, Phila..... 16.25 16.50 16.75 18.50 
Iron Rails, Chicago....-++++. — 90.25 20.25 20.25 25.50 
Iron Rails, Philadelphia.....-- 9.50 20.50 20.50 25.00 
Car Wheels, Chicago ee 24.50 24.00 24.50 19.00 
Car Wheels, Philadelphia...... 22.00 238.00 23.00 20.75 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh. . 17.25 17.50 17.75 17.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 15.00 15.00 1 1.75 16.50 


Heavy Steel Scrap, Philadelphia 16.00 16.25 16.50 18.00 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 


Per Pound Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.75 1.75 L.S85 1.8314 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago... 1.78 1.78 1.78 1.71% 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.81 1.51 1.86 1.64% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh.....--- 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.86 1.86 1.86 1.74144 
Tank Plates. Pittsburgh......- 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 
foams, Tidewater, New York.. 1.86 1.86 L.S6 1.8414 
Foams, Pittsburgh....--++-++++> 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Angles, ‘Tidewater, New York.. 1.86 1.86 1.86 1.8442 
Angles, Fittsburgh....-.-+-+--+> 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.57'4 
Skelp, Shearea Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.60 

SHEETS, NAILS AND W IRE, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.40 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh ; ‘ 2.05 2.05 2.05 1.85 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh......--- 2.10 2.10 2.10 1.90 
farb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.30 

METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake Copper, New TOUR sive ; 14.00 15.00 17.00 22.00 
Electrolytic Copper, New York. . . 13.62% 14.79 16.50 18.87% 
Spelter, New York... .ceececes 5.40 5.40 §.35 6.05 
Spelter, St. fee 5.40 5.20 5.20 6.05 
Lead, New York....--+-++e+ss: ,.65 1.68 t.75 5.90 
Lead, St. Louis.....-.+eseeeees 4.50 4.52 4.67% 5.85 
Tin, New York.....--+++++see° 300 34.70 37.00 42 50 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 10.25 11.00 10.00 24.50 
Nickel, New York.... 4 _., 45.00 45.00 45.00 £5.00 
Tin Vlate, 100 Ib., New York... $4.09 $4.09) $ 1.09 $3.94 
—___-—_»-e— 


Chicago. 

FISHER BUILDING, October 9, 1907.—(By Tele graph.) 

A disquieting feature of the week’s developments has 
been the number of misleading reports 1D circulation con- 
cerning the wholesale laying of of employees by leading in- 
dustrial organizations. Practically all of these were either 
without foundation or grossly exaggerated. It is stated on 
eood authority that the Pullman Company, which was said 
to have recently dismissed 2000 men, is working its normal 
force of S700 men. It Is true that within the past few 
months a comparatively small number of hands engaged on 
building construction have on completion of the work been 
laid off, but this is no way affected operations in manu- 
facturing departments. The same is true of the Griffin 
Wheel Company. ‘Though credited in press reports with the 
discharge of 2000 men, it is officially stated by this company 
that no reduction has been made in its regular force of oper- 
atives. Other reports of like nature are found to be equally 
at variance with the facts. While it is conceded that there 
has been some falling off in new business, especially in lines 
closely related to railroad interests, yet orders on hand are 
at the present time sufficient for close to normal activity in 
mills and factories generally. Business for the past week 
has been quiet with but few transactions of notable conse- 
quence. Billets are somewhat easier, but without special 
movement in this market. The placing of Rail orders still 
awaits the conclusion of negotiations relat.ve to shapes and 
specifications, although in some cases requirements are being 
provided for, by tonnage reservations. The situation as to 
building projects involving large Structural tonnages, hereto- 
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fore noted, shows ho improvement, Lhough there s a fair 
business coming through in small contracts. ‘The better de- 
liveries now obtainable on Tubular goods reflect some abate- 
ment in the phenomenal demand that for months has made 


satisfactory shipments from mill impossible. Though some- 
what diminished in volume, the trade in these lines is wholly 
satisfactory. Consumers of Foundry and Malleable Pig Lron 


are complacently waiting further recessions in price, and in 
the meantime are buying in small lots from week to week or 
month to month, as occasion demands. That the furnaces 
are well sold up for the remainder of the year seems evident 
from their unwillingness to make such concessions as would 
invite buying. Cast Lron Pipe shares the dullness of Pig 
lron, and influenced by the same motives quantity buyers 
are withholding purchases. Collections, especially from ag- 
ricultural districts, have notably improved, due doubtless to 


receipts trom moving crops. 


Pig Iron.—Neither a quickened demand from consumers 
nor further price concessions by buyers have imtervened since 
last report to modify the respective positions of these op- 
posing market factors. The firm conviction that in no case 
will prices be higher, coupled with a strong belief in a fur- 
ther decline, prevents any semblance of interest or activity 
in future requirements. Sales are generally confined to im- 
mediate or nearby needs and rarely include deliveries extend- 
ing through the entire quarter. There is perhaps a little 
more carload business for immediate delivery moving this 
week, but even in the aggregate the tonnage is not of notable 
size. Sellers are in receipt of many letters from melters 
asking for information, and opinions concerning the probable 
course of the market beyond the first of the year, but there 
are absolutely no inquiries manifesting a purpose to buy that 
far ahead. There are, therefore, no quotations being made 
on first quarter or first half business, as it is well known 
that any prices the furnaces would be willing to name at 
the present time would fail to meet buyers’ views. The 
quotations herewith given fairly cover the range now ruling 
for the rest of the vear. The following prices are for Oc- 


tober, November and December delivery, f.o.b. Chicago: 


Lake Superior Charcoal. .........ses0$ S: 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3...... : 
oe A 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 






Southern Cok : 
Southern Coke, No. 2.. 
Southern Coke, No. 3 
Se OE ee ee 
( 
( 


e, No. 1 


Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft........ 


Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 
Southern Gray Forge............e.ee. 
Southern Mottled....... 5 iad nao 

ON ee 


nT III 6 6 Gk <a oa one be ae, 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 


(By Mail.) 


Billets and Rods.—While there has been some inquiry 
for Forging Billets. no transactions of note are reported. 
Offerings from outside mills have weakened the market 
somewhat, and we quote Forging Billets at’ $35 to $36, Chi- 
cago. Wire Rods are unchanged, at $36 to $37, Pittsburgh. 





34.40 


Rails and Track Supplies.—It is, perhaps, needless to 
expect any large buying movement to take place in advance 
of settlement of the mooted question of specifications and 
sections. Early solution of this problem is foreshadowed 
by tonnage reservations that are being made subject to speci 
fications, which will be supplied when a final decision has 
been reached. A round tonnage of this character was taken 
last week by the Illinois Steel Company, which is to be ap- 
plied to extension work. Track Supplies are quiet. Bolts, 
Nuts and Spikes are easier and quotations are herewith re 
vised. We quote as follows: Angle Bars, accompanying Rail 
orders, 1907 delivery, 1.65c. ; car lots, 1.75¢. to 1.85¢.; Spikes, 
2c. to 2.10c., according to delivery; Track Bolts, 2.50c. to 
» 60c., base, Square Nuts, and 2.65c. to 2.75c., base, Hexagon 
Nuts. The store prices on Track Supplies range from 0.15c. 
to 0.20e. above mill prices. Light Rails, 30 to 45 Ib. sections, 
$34; 25-lb., $385; 20-lb., $36; 16-Ib., $87; 12-lb., $38, f.o.b. 





nill. Standard Sections, $28, f.o.b. mil, full freight to 


destination. 


Structural Material.—The business closed by fabrica- 
tors during the past week has consisted mainly of small con- 
tracts of light individual tonnage. Practically all of the 
large deals in progress are, for one reason or another, being 
held in abeyance. Western mining industries have supplied 
a number of orders for Structural Material, but they are 
generally for comparatively small amounts. The shops of 
the smaller fabricators are now well supplied with business, 
many jobs requiring prompt delivery being diverted to these 
interests because of the inability of the principal interest to 
promise prompt service. The Union Sand Company, St. 
Louis, placed an order with the American Bridge Company 
for 600 tons of material to be used in the construction of 
three sand barges. Due to the reduced development of new 
business, the mills are now pretty well caught up, and but a 
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fair inflow of specifications keeps them working to capacity. 
Prices from store are quoted without change, at 2.Udc. Lo 
2.10c., and mill prices at Chicago are as follows: Beams and 
Channels, 8 to 15 in., inclusive, 1.58c.; Angles, 3 to 6 in., 
4-in. and heavier, 1.88c.; larger than 6 in. on one or both 
legs, 1.US8e.; Beams, larger than 15 in., 1.98c.; Zees, 3 in. 
and over, 1.88e.; Tees, 3 in. and over, 1.93c., in addition to 
the usual extras. 


Plates.—Specilications on old contracts constitute the 
greater part of the tonnage coming in. New orders, though 
quite considerable in number, are with rare exceptions for 
small quantities. Sheared Plates, except for miscellaneous 
or unusual specifications, can be had without great delay 
from some independent mills. Universal Plates are not dif- 
ficult to obtain for prompt shipment. Prices are generally 
well maintained. We quote for future delivery as follows: 
Tank Plates, 4-in. and heavier, wider than 6% and up to 100 
in. wide, inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 1.88e. to 2.08¢.; 3-16 
in., 198e. to 2.18c.: Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 2.08c. to 2.23c.; 
No. 9, 2.18¢. to 2.33c.; Flange quality, in widths up to 
100 in., 1.98¢e. to 2.08¢c., base, for %4-in. and heavier, with 
the same advance for lighted weights; Sketch Plates, Tank 
quality, 1.98e. to 2.18e.; Flange quality, 2.08e. Store prices 
on Plates are as follows: Tank Plates, 14-in. and heavier, 
up to 72 in. wide, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; from 72 to 96 in. wide, 
2.00c. to 2.40c.; 3-16 in. up to 60 in. wide, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; 
72 in. wide, 2.50c. to 2.65¢.; No. 8, up to 60 in.- wide, 2.35¢c. 
to 2.45¢c.; Flange and Head quality, 0.25c. extra. 

Sheets.—A slightly better volume of new business is 
noted in Light Sheets, but on the whole there is no material 
change, either in demand or prices. Jobbers’ warehouse 
stocks are well supplied, and the independent mills are able 
to execute orders for desirable specifications on Black Sheets 
within 80 days. Galvanized Sheets from the same sources 
are a little slower, but are furnished with reasonable prompt- 
ness. We quote mill shipments as follows, Chicago: Blue 
Annealed, No. 10, 2.08¢c.; No. 12, 2.08¢e.: No. 14, 2.18c.: 


No. 16, 2.23c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.53¢e.; Nos. 22 
to 24, 2.58ce.: Nos. 25 to 26, 2.63c.: No. 27. 2.68c.: No. 28, 


2.78ce.; No. 29, 2.88c.: No. 30, 2.98ce.: Galvanized Sheets, 
Nos. 10 to 14, 2.83c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 3.08c.: Nos. 17 to 21. 
3.18c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.33c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.53c.: No. 27. 
3.73c.; No. 28, 3.93c.; No. 30, 4.48c. Sheets from store: 
Blue Annealed, No. 10, 2.40c.; No. 12, 2.45¢c.; No. 14, 2.50c. : 
No. 16, 2.60c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 18 to 21, 2.70c.; Nos. 22 
to 24, 2.75c.; No. 26, 2.80c.: No. 27, 2.85c.: No. 28, 2.95c. : 
No. 30, 3.35c.; Galvanized from store: Nos. 10 to 20, 3.20c. 
o 3.30¢c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.55c. to 3.60c.: No. 26, 3.65c. to 
3.70¢c.; No. 27, 3.85c. to 3.95¢c.; No. 28, 4.15¢.;: No. 30, 4.65c. 








Bars.—Quite a number of new orders for small lots keep 
coming in, but the principal tonnage received is supplied by 
specifications against contracts, which are forthcoming with- 
out urging. The heavy tonnage of Steel Bars booked by the 
mills gives assurance of full rolling schedules for some time 
to come, and in consequence the market is strongly supported 
and firm. No special activity is noted in Bar Iron, but a 
fairly good run of orders keeps things moving. Quotations, 
Chicago, are as follows: Steel Bars, 1.78c., with half extras; 
Iron Bars, 1.78c.; Hoops, 2.18c., extras as per Hoop card; 
Sands, 1.78c., as per Bar card, half extras; Soft Steel Angles 
and Shapes, 1.88c., half extras. Store prices are as follows: 
Bar Iron, 2.10c. to 2.25c.; Steel Bars, 2c. to 2.10c.; Steel 
Bands, 2c., as per Bar card, half extras; Soft Stee] Hoops, 
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2.35¢c. to 2.45c., full extras. 

Merchant Pipe.—Trade from jobbers’ stocks is fairly 
active, and has even shown some improvement. Mill condi- 
tions continue to improve and the principal interest is now 
able to make shipment of desirable sizes in straight car lots 
in about 30 days. For specifications including a miscel- 
laneous assortment of sizes considerable delay is yet expe- 
rienced. The following mill discounts are quoted: Black 
Pipe, *% to 6 in., 71.2; 7 to 12 in., 68.2; Galvanized, *4 to 
6 in., 61.2. These discounts are subject to 1 point on the 
base. From store in small] lots Chicago jobbers quote 68 
per cent. on Black Steel Pipe, 34 to 6 in. About 4 points 
advance above these prices is asked for Iron Pipe. 

Boiler Tubes.—Only a moderate business is noted in 
Merchant Tubes. The demand from jobbers’ stocks holds 
pretty even and prices are firm. Mill quotations for future 
delivery on the base sizes are as follows: 2% to 5 in., in car 
load lots, Steel Tubes, 63.2; Iron, 50.2; Seamless, 49.2; 2% 
in. and smaller, and lengths over 18 ft., and 21% in. and 
larger, and lengths over 22 ft., 10 per cent. extra. Store 
prices are as follows: 





Steel. Iron. Seamless. 
PN TRI OTIN i cn a bk eine ana ace Meise 35 35 35 
eS ee ere ees 35 35 
DOB ie wilson in sic fau axe sie a etree 35 35 
OR, SOI 5 5 3k ik sates alates tate 60 47% 47% 
Sk. GE CRONE. hs ces twncscc nee 35 


Merchant Steel.—Orders from jobbers, carriage builders 
and implement makers have supplied a fair amount of new 
business, and the volume of specifications against contract is 
entirely satisfactory. Freer collections from the agricultural 
sections are particularly noticeable. Quotations are as fol- 
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lows: Planished ‘or Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 1.08ec.; Iron 
Finish up to 1% x % in., 1.98¢c.; Iron Finish, 14% x % in. and 
larger, 1.78c., base; Channels for solid Rubber Tires, % to 
1 in., 2.28c¢., and 1% in. and larger, 2.18c.; Smooth Fin- 
ished Machinery Steel, 2.18¢c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.93c.; Con- 
cave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 2.08e.; Cutter Shoe, 2.464%. ; 
Toe Calk Steel, 2.33c.; Railroad Spring, 1.98¢e.; Crucible 
Tool Steel, 74c. to Sc., and still higher prices are asked on 
special grades. Shafting, 55 and 5 per cent. off in car lots; 
55 per cent., less than car lots, Pittsburgh. 


Cast Iron Pipe. The only transaction of note for the 
week was the letting of GOUO tons of Water Vipe by the 
city of Los Angeles, Cal., which was taken by the United 
States Cast Lron Pipe & Foundry Company. The Du Quoin 
Water Works let SOO tons to a contractor conditional upon 
his being able to market bonds for the purchase price. 
Small orders continue to furnish the bulk of new business 
being entered. We quote, per net ton, Chicago, as follows 
Water Pipe, 4-in., $37; 6 to 12 in., $36; 16-in. and up, $35, 
with $1 extra for Gas Pipe. 

Coke.—Buyers are urging shipment to provide stock in 
anticipation of an expected car shortage. A fairly good de 
mand exists and price are firm, 72-hr. Connellsville Foundry 
Coke being quoted at $3.25 to $3.50 at oven. 


Old Material.—A stronger upward tendency was noticed 
in the market early in the week, which for a time seemed to 
indicate returning strength and firmness. It proved to be 
short lived, however, and by the end of the week the market 
had relapsed into its former state of quietness. The un- 
certainty surrounding the situation is responsible for the 
extreme sensitiveness displayed in response to influences that 
would ordinarily produce no efiect. There is in consequence 
an erratic range in quotations, which have within the last 
few days, in some instances, exhibited a difference of $2 
a ton on various grades. Rerollers are especially strong and 
in demand on the strength of reported buying by a large 
consumer. Car Wheels have recovered the decline of a week 
ago. The present position of the market is not regarded as 
strongly established, and while here and there top prices 
are occasionally secured, the general tendency is, at least, not 
upward. We quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows : 





Cid THO. 6 ccc ccce wenn ese ce ceed $20.25 to $20.75 
Old Steel Rails, rerolled..........+.. 17.50 to 18.00 
Old Steel Rails, less than 8 ft........ 17.00 to 18.00 
Relaying Rails, standard sections, sub- 

ject to imspection.......-eeee seers 26.00 to 28.00 
Old Car Wheel@....ccccvecccccsesecs 24.50 to 25.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 5.00 to 15.50 
Frogs, Switches and Guards, cut apart. 15.50 to 16.00 
Stee cbc ae bac ee thas eee dene 11.00 to 11.50 

The following quotations are per net ton: 

Iron FPish Plate®....cccccccccsccsess $17.00 to $17.50 
Trom Car AIS. cccccccercccceccvevse 23.50 to 24.00 
Steel Car Axlev..ccccccccscsrccscsces 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought........+.++. 5.00 to 15.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought..........++. 14.00 to 14.50 
Railway SpringS.....--sseeeeeeeeees 14.50 to 15.00 
Locomotive Tires, smooth..........+--. 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 Dealers’ Forge.......-cscceeees 12.50 to 13.00 
Mixed Busheling.......ccevccsevecce 10.50 to 11.00 
Iron Axle TurningS. -.....sceeeceeee 10.50 to 11.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings........2+-+. 10.50 to 11.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.........+e+55 10.50 to 11.00 
Cant TOME acct vc vasvcccsvcieeues 8.75 to 9.25 
Mixed Borings, &C......-.-sccccecese 8.50 to 9.00 
Se aa er ree co 9.75 to 10.25 
Se | EL eres ee ee ee 8.75 to 9.25 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 Cast Scrap... ..ccccccseccvece 16.00 to 16.50 
Stove Flate and Light Cast Scrap..... 14.00 to 14.50 
Railroad Malleable.......ccccccseees 15.50 to 16.00 
Agricultural Malleable.......+..+e++: 1 4.50 to 15.00 
Pipes and FluesS......0.eeeeeeeeeees 11.25to 11.75 


Old Metals.—A better feeling pervades the market, due 
in large measure to the disposition of consumers to consider 
purchases covering forward requirements. While buying for 
the past week has been mainly of the hand to mouth order, 
orders have been more numerous and a number of firm in- 
quiries for a quarter’s requirements have come in. Spelter 
holds strong, with an upward tendency. We quote as fol- 
lows: Casting Copper, 15%4c.; Lake, 16c. to 17c., in car 
lots for prompt shipment; small lots, Ye. to %e. higher : 
Pig Tin. ear lots, 38c.; small lots, 38t%4c. ; Lead, Desilverized, 
5e. to 5.10c.. for 50-ton lots; Corroding, 6c. to 6.10c., for 
50-ton lots: in car lots, 2\%4c. per 100 lb. higher; Spelter, 
5.45¢e.: Cookson’s Antimony, 1314c., and other grades, 12%4c. 
to 18c.: Sheet Zine is $7.50 list, f.o.b. La Salle, in car lots 
of 600-Ib. casks. On Old Metals we quote: Copper Wire, 
12c.: Heavy Copper, 12c.; Copper Bottoms, 11lc.; Copper 
Clips, 12c.; Red Brass, 111%4c.; Red Brass Borings, 9l4e. ; 
Yellow Brass. 8%ec.: Yellow Brass Borings, 7'4c.; Light 
Brass, 7c.: Lead Pipe, 3%c.; Tea Lead, 3'4c.; Zine, 3c. : 
Pewter, No. 1, 21c.; Tin Foil, 26c.; Block Tin Pipe, 31c. 


———— 


The Ohio Fuel Supply Company is now furnishing 
gas for domestic uses in Cincinnati, the gas having been 
turned into the mains last week. The gas line, more than 
100 miles in length from Columbus to Cincinnati, was 
furnished by the National Tube Company, Pittsburgh. 
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Pittsburgh. 


PARK BuiLpina, October 9, 1907.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The Vig Iron market is almost stagnant, and 
the tendency of prices on all grades, with the single excep- 
tion of Bessemer, is toward lower values. A good deal of 
Pig Iron of all kinds except Bessemer is being offered for 
resale by consumers, who find they have overbought, and, be 
ing compelled to take out the Iron, are offering it at prices 
iower than would be named by the furnaces. The nominal 
price of Bessemer Iron is $22, Valley furnace, but it is 
possible that if any large tonnage was wanted it could be 
bought at a lower price. One large furnace interest is talk- 
ing of putting one of its furnaces on Bessemer Iron and has 
een trying to sell from 10,000 to 20,000 tons for forward 
delivery, but so far has not done anything. Northern No. 2 
foundry for forward delivery could be bought readily at 
$19.50, Valley furnace, and possibly lower for spot shipment. 
One or two furnaces making high grade Foundry are able 
to get as high as $21 at furnace for small lots. There are 
one or two inquiries in the market for Basie Iron, and as 
low as $19.50 has been quoted on Northern Basie, equal 
to $20.40, Pittsburgh. It is possible that on a firm offer 
Northern Basic could be bought at $19.25, Valley furnace. 
here have been some resales of Forge Lron at very low 
prices by consumers that had overbought. Valley furnaces 
ask about $19.50 at furnace for Northern Forge, but this 
price is merely nominal and is probably above the market. 


Steel.—As noted last week, the market is somewhat 
weaker, and we quote 4 x 4 in. Bessemer Billets at $28.50 
and Open Hearth about $30.40, Pittsburgh. On large ton- 
nage and for extended delivery it is possible these prices 
could be shaded. Forging Billets are also weaker and we 
quote these at $31, Pittsburgh. It is intimated that on one 
or two large contracts for Forging Billets for extended de 
livery very close to $30, Pittsburgh. was done. Sheet and 
Tin Bars are firm, at $31 at maker's mill. 


(By Mail.) 


It is very evident that no improvement in the present 
quiet condition of the Iron trade can be expected until the 
money market has eased up and a readjustment has taken 
place in prices of Pig Iron, Steel and possibly on several 
lines of Finished Material. It would seem that the re- 
adjustment in prices of Pig Iron, with the possible excep- 
tion of Bessemer, has, already started, as Foundry, Basic, 
Malleable and Forge Iron have gone off $2 to $4 a ton or 
more, when compared with the prices ruling last spring. 
There is little buying of Pig Iron, consumers placing orders 
only for actual needs, and practically no tonnage in any 
kind of Pig Iron has been sold for next year. The present 
nominal price of Bessemer Iron is $22, at Valley furnace, 
but it is believed that probably in November two or three 
leading consumers may come in the market and buy a round 
tonnage for first half of the year delivery. Low prices are 
being made on Basic and Foundry Iron, and in the past week 
or two a good deal of Iron has been offered for resale and 
at prices somewhat lower than the furnaces are quoting. 
The Steel market is fairly strong, but it. is believed that 
prices on Bessemer and Open Hearth Billets will have to 
be readjusted to a lower basis before there will be any buy- 
ing for next year. A fair amount of tonnage ‘ 1 
placed in Finished Material, but in a good many cases 
shipments have been held up, and specifications against con- 
tracts are not coming in nearly as freely as they did some 
time ago. The opinion is pretty general that the volume of 
business in Iron and Steel in 1908 will show a decided fall- 
ing off as compared with this year, but if this does not ex- 
ceed 25 to 30 per cent. it will be rather welcomed by the 


mills, which have been pushed to their utmost for the past 
two years 


is being 


_ Ferromanganese. The market continues quiet, there 
being very little inquiry from consumers, who are holding off 


in the belief that prices may go lower. We note a sale of 


about 75 tons of foreign 80 per cent. Ferro for November 


and December delivery on the basis of $57, Pittsburgh. We 
quote SO per cent. English Ferro at $55, Baltimore, equal to 
$56.92, Pittsburgh, for delivery over the next two or three 
months. 

Muck Bar.——-New business among the mills rolling Iron 
Bars has slackened up to some extent, and this is reflected 
in the demand for Muck Bar, which is lighter than for some 
time. Owing to the sharp decline in prices of Forge Pig 
fron, Muck Bar has also gone off to some extent, and we 
now quote best grades, made from all Pig Iron, at about 
$35.50, Pittsburgh. 

Skelp.-—Several of the leading mills are actively seeking 
orders for delivery in the next two or three months. and 
prices are easier than for some time. It is probable that if 
any large business were offering our quotations on Skelp 
would be shaded. We quote: Grooved Steel Skelp, 1.85¢. to 
1.90c.; Sheared Steel Skelp, 1.95c. to 2c.: Grooved Tron 
Skelp, 2.15¢. to 2.20c., and Sheared Iron Skelp, 2.25c¢. to 
2.40c., depending on sizes and widths. All these prices are 
f.o.b. maker’s mill. 
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Rods.—The demand seems to take up the available sup- 
ply of Rods, which has been limited for some time, and the 
market is fairly strong. We continue to quote Bessemer 
Rods at $36 and Open Hearth at about $37, Pittsburgh. 
On a firm offer, and for any considerable tonnage of Rods, it 
is possible these prices might be shaded by a few sellers. 


Steel Rails.—It is understood that the report of the sub- 
committee of eight has not been unanimous, and a general 
meeting of the Steel Rail Committee, composed of represen- 
tatives of railroads and railroad engineers, is to be held in 
New York October 15. The statements printed in the daily 
press that the railroads universally have keen holding off 
placing contracts for Rails until the Rail mills and railroads 
would get together on the matter of specifications is not the 
case. Assurances have been given by some of the leading 
railroads to several of the larger Rail mills that they will 
be in the market next year for their usual tonnage of Rails, 
but until the money market becomes easier, and the rail- 
roads are able to get money without paying present high 
rates of interest, it is not probable there will be any Rail 
tonnage placed of moment. The report submitted by the sub- 
committee of eight was unanimous in one respect, and that 
is that the new specifications on Rails should call for a 
heavier web and a heavier flange, in other words, a present 
80-lb. section under the new specifications, with a heavier 
flange and a heavier web, would weigh from 92 to 95 Ib. 
There is a fair amount of new business in Light Rails. A 
feature of the Light Rail market is the strorg competition 
from several mills that are rerolling Rails and are cutting 
regular prices of Light Rails $2 a ton or more. What ac- 
tion will be taken by the leading Light Rail manufacturers 
to meet this competition of the mills rerolling Rails has not 
been determined. Prices on Light Rails, which are being 
shaded about $2 a ton by the mills rerolling Rails, are as 
follows: $33 to $34 for 20 to 45 lb.: $34 to $35 for 16-Ib., 
and $35 to $36 for 12-lb., at mill. Angle Splice Bars are 
held at 1.65c., and Standard Section Rails at $28, at mill. 


Plates.—The Carnegie Steel Company has recently taken 
the Plates and smaller shapes for two lake boats amounting 
to about 7000 tons. One of these boats is to be built at 
Cleveland, for which the Carnegie Steel Company will fur- 
nish the plain material and the other boat at South Chicago, 
the Illinois Stee] Company to furnish the material for that 
boat. The general demand for Plates has shown a decided 
falling off but the mills are still busy on specifications 
against contracts, which are coming ‘in quite freely. The 
Carnegie Steel Company has actual orders on its books to- 
day to take its output of Plates up to January 1, and has 
contracts for a much Jonger period ahead, but part of this 
tonnage is uncertain. Buyers are now able to get fairiy 
prompt deliveries on Universal Plates, but on Sheared Plates 
the leading mills are still from six weeks to about three 
months behind. Reports of cutting by one or two Eastern 
mills in Plates have been investigated and are stated to be 
untrue. We quote: Tank Plates, %4-in. thick, 6% in. up to 
100 in. wide, 1.70c., base, at mills, Pittsburgh. Extras over 
this price are as follows: 


Extra per 
100 Ib. 

Gauges lighter than 14-in. to and including 3-16-in. 

ee eS rr ere eee $0.10 
Gauges Mom. FT ONE GS... cc cctacecsesessccvsece 15 
NG OE SSRs errr. eee eer. ee eee Tee .25 
ee ee ee) ee ee .05 
i er ee Ce DE Mis pc opancee cn Onved cee ad 10 
Flates over 115 to 120 in........ +e son eae. ee 
re rn MR. 5 cag ks awake hoes ooo 6s .25 
i a ee Ce os ck ass mas Siee eo 6 u'O et 50 
rr i re ee 6 6 a a sk oe Oe 60 Ree) 0 ee eke 1.00 


All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary 
ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 


rowest end being not less than 30 in.)........ 10 
CORO RC 55s -0 oh oy 0.5 5a wise ce negncvese -20 
foiler and Flange Steel Plates..............+-+-+- 10 
*4.B.M.A.” and ordinary Firebox Steel Plates... .20 
Bet Mattes BIO. on ccc cts cwesevsrcescotsese .30 
iP bine bain sae ee ob ee BS Ew Clee .40 


Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 

TeRMS.—Net cash 30 days Pacific Coast base, 1.60c., f.0.b. 
Pittsburgh, with all rail tariff rate of freight to destination 
added, no reduction for rectangular shapes 14 in. wide down to 
6 in. of Tank, Ship or Bridge quality. 

Structural Material.—No important local contracts 
have been placed in the past week, but a good many small 
jobs are being given out which aggregate considerable ton- 
nage. The tight money market is undoubtedly responsible 
for the holding up of a large number of jobs which will not 
come out until next year. A good deal of work is being fig- 
ured on, both East and West, but the high rates of interest 
demanded for money almost prohibit the placing of large 
jobs. The mills are making fairly satisfactory deliveries, 
with the exception of Plate and Steel Bars, on which they 
are still considerably behind. We quote: Beams and Chan- 
nels, up to 15 in., 1.70c.; over 15 in., 1.80c.; Angles, 3 x 2 
x \& in. thick, up to 6 x 6 in., 1.70c.; 8 x 8 and 7 x 3% 
in., 1.80c.: Zees. 3 in. and larger, 1.70c.; Tees, 3 in. and 
larger, 1.75c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 2c. Under the 
Steel Bar Card, Angles, Channels and Tees under 3 in. are 
1.70c., base, for Bessemer and Open Hearth, subject to half 
extras on the Standard Steel Bar card. 


Sheets.—Specifications against contracts continue te 
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come in freely but the volume of tonnage in new business is 
relatively light. There is some unevenness in prices on both 
Black and Galvanized Sheets, particularly the former. 
Prices, which are sometimes slightly shaded, are as follows: 
Blue Annealed Sheets, No. 10 gauge and heavier, 1.85c. ; 
Nos. 11 and 12, 1.90c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.95c.; Nos. 15 and 
16, 2.05c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.35c.; Nos. 22 to 


24, 2.40c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.45c.; No. 27, 2.50c.; No. 28, 
2.60c.; No. 29, 2.75c.; No. 30, 2.85c. We quote Galvanized 
Sheets as follows: Nos. 10 and 11, 2.65c.; Nos. 12 and 14, 
2.75¢.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.85c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 3c.; Nos. 22 
and 24, 3.15c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.35c.; No. 27, 3.55c.; No. 
28, 3.75c.; No. 29, 4c., and No. 30, 4.25c. We quote No. 2 





gauge Painted Roofing Sheets at $1.85 per square, and Gal- 
vanized Roofing Sheets, No. 28 gauge, $3.25 per square, for 
2-in. corrugations. These prices are for carload lots, jobbers 
charging the usual advances. 

Tin Plate.—Sentiment has undergone a decided change 
for the better in the last few days, several leading mills ad- 
vising us that a good deal of tonnage on contracts which 
had been held up has been released, and shipments on these 
contracts are now going forward. The leading interest is 
now operating about 60 per cent. of its Tin Piate capacity, 
and is taking advantage of the present lull in demand to 
make needed repairs and improvements in some of its largest 
works. Reliable advices are that there will be no reduction 
in price of Tin Plate this year, but that production will be 
further restricted if necessary. We quote $2.90 for 100-lb. 
Cokes, 14 x 20, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days, less 2 per 
cent. off for cash in 10 days, on which price a rebate of 5e. 
a box is allowed for carload and larger lots. 


Bars.—There is a moderate volume of usiness in both 
Iron and Steel Bars, but buying is entirely of a hand to 
mouth character, consumers showing no inclination to con- 
tract ahead. The leading makers of Steel Bars are pretty 
well filled up for this year, and for this reason will make 
no reduction in prices, which action has been urged recently 
by some of the largest consumers. The mills rolling Iron 
Bars are pretty comfortably filled with business, but quicker 
deliveries can be obtained than on Steel Bars. We quote 
Steel Bars at 1.60c., base, Pittsburgh, and Iron Bars at 
1.70¢., Pittsburgh, for delivery in the Pittsburgh District. 
and 1.60c., Pittsburgh, for Western shipment. 


Spefter.—There has been some heavy buying recently 
and prices on Spelter have advanced $4 to $5 a ton since 
our last report. We now quote prime grades of Western 
Spelter at 5.40c., St. Louis, equal to 5.52%c., Pittsburgh. 


Merchant Steel.—There is only a fair amount of new 
business being placed, but the mills are running mostly on 
specifications on contracts, which are coming in only fairly 
well. In fact, a good deal of contract tonnage has been 
held up, and buyers are going slowly in the matter of mak- 
ing new purchases. Prices on Shafting. which were recently 
somewhat disturbed by low quotations from a leading inter- 
est. are now on a better basis than for some time. We quote 
Cold Rolied Shafting at 55 and 5 per cent. off in large lots 
and about 55 per cent. off in carload lots, delivered in base 
territory: Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 1.85¢. to 2e., 
depending on quality: Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.65¢. to 1.75c.: 
Cutter Shoe, 2.15c. to 2.20c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.10¢. to 2.15¢. : 
Railroad Spring Steel, 1.75c. to 1.80c.: Crucible Tool Steel, 
6c. to 8c. for ordinary grades, and 10c. and upward for 
special grades. 


Railroad Spikes.—Very little new business is being 
placed, the railroads still being out of the market as buyers. 
We quote Railroad Spikes in standard sizes at $2 and smaller 
sizes at $2.15 per 100 lb., Pittsburgh. It is likely these 
prices could be shaded on the standard sizes, if any large 
contracts were being offered. 


Merchant Pipe.—New buying of Merchant Pipe in the 
last few days has shown a decided increase, one leading mill 
advising us that its new business so far this month has been 
considerably in excess of the same period in September. 
The market on Steel Pipe is absolutely firm, but on Iron 
Pipe prices have eased off to some extent. The fact that 
the leading Pipe mills are filled up for the next two or 
three months, together with the fairly large volume of new 
business that is being placed, undoubtedly means that no re- 
ductien in prices of Steel Pipe will be made this year at 
least. What may be done in this direction on next year’s 
business will depend on developments before January 1. 
Discounts on Steel Pipe are as follows: 

Merchant Pipe. 
Jobbers. carloads. 
Steel. 
Black. Galvy. 
Yy Yy 


NL 5 Se Se, whem talees SO Ne eile: ie aww ances wk BS 49 
Se he hte ticrd a Geek ea ge Oe SEMA SRG OE 67 53 
i tiriaiitieh Ria ks etka 4 tsk wk RSS 6 Oa LAO EE 69 57 
RN anole reo Rona a rails a, Q"RGh we Bw ea ae 73 63 
3 or on ee eee a eee 70 55 
Extra strong, plain ends 
0 i Oe a Sr eer: 46 
NS aX otk a ck kh este Wl wala Ale oe ek 65 53 
ER er em. 61 49 


uble extra strong, plain ends: 
RN ne aia es ark hace Wal kik aeathiad hm 0 Rio eRe SI 54 43 
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To the large trade all above discounts are subject to 1 
point on the base, and 5 per cent. on the net. 

Official discounts on Iron Pipe, which are shaded 2 
points or more to the large trade, are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh: 

Standard Genuine Iron Pipe. 
Black. Galv. 


/o 
Se MEO Whee io ee eee wie ek ekels 67 57 
ty OS ee ere eee ore ere ge ee 2 50 
RNA icin S20 are aw ash) a ware ee we oe 60 42 
Es a Saree ear ei a aed ee 58 42 
aia kid tea ae eee we wewe nents 62 47 

Extra Heavy Iron Pipe, Plain Ends. 

ae, Oe OM Oe MR ais cnadecd ee eve ea daw hele. 62 40 
Ri UN MUMS iin a actbila| 5 lalate mnie RRS ee Re wR 59 47 
SRE: 5 094-4 4k a A 06 84a Ie OLN 55 42 


Boiler Tubes.—A good deal of new business is being 
placed in Merchant Tubes, but the railroads are practically 
out of the market as buyers of Railroad Tubes. Discounts 
on Merchant Tubes are as follows: 

Boiler Tubes. 


Iron. Steel. 
ee are rrr rT eer eer ee ee 2 47 
19% £0 2% IDs ccccccsecesceees do aed eae ee 42 59 
Eee Terre. Se eeserocecces 47 61 
Shh ODD TNs ices nesecerdsaeceode eww ai 52 65 
G G0 1D iis ac 5.08 er Ck CPEbe SPORT a eee ee ee 42 59 


2, in. and smaller, over 18 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 

2% in. and larger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 

Coke.—The demand for Furnace Coke continues quite 
active, and best grades of Connellsville Furnace Coke, and 
also Greensburg Basin Coke, which is regarded as high in 
quality as Connellsville, continue to demand from $2.85 to 
$3 a ton at oven. Foundry Coke made in these two dis- 
tricts brings from $3.25 to $3.85 per ton at oven. The out- 
put of the Upper and Lower Connellsville regions last week 
was 429,127 tons. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—The schedules of Scrap offered 
for sale by the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
roads came out in the past week, and both roads are offer- 
‘ng quite a heavy tonnage. Bids on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
coud Scrap are to be in at Philadelphia to-day (Tuesday), 
and bids on the Baltimore & Ohio Scrap are to be in on 
October 14. The amount of Scrap that is being sold is rel- 
atively small, consumers buying cautiously in the belief that 
prices will be lower. The tendency of the market is down- 
ward, and unless there is freer buying in the near future 
it is likely that values will go off still further. Dealers 
quote about as follows: Heavy Melting Steel Scrap for 
Pittsburgh, Sharon or Steubenville delivery, $17.25 to $17.50, 
but it is believed on a firm offer and for any considerable 
tonnage $17 could be done. No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap 
is $17 to $17.25; Rerolling Rails, $17 to $17.25; No. 2 
Wrought Iron Scrap, $16.75 to $17; Bundled Sheet Scrap, 
$14.50 to $14.75; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $19 to $19.25; Cast Iron 
Borings, $12.50 to $12.75; No. 1 Busheling Scrap, $15.75 
to $16: No. 2, $12.25 to $12.50; Low Phosporus Melting 
Stock, $21; Old Steel Rails, short pieces, for Open Hearth 
use, $17 to $17.25; Old Car Wheels, $23.50; Steel Axles, 
$20.50; Standard Sheet Bar Crop Ends, $20; Stove Plate, 
$14.50 to $14.75; Grate Bars, $14.75 to $15. All above 
prices are per gross fon, f.o.b., Pittsburgh, unless otherwise 
stated. We note a sale of 300 tons of Cast Borings at $12.75 
to $13; 200 tons of Sheet Bar Crop Ends at about $20, and 
700 to 800 tons of Heavy Steél Scrap at about $17.50, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

8 Oe 


Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., October 8, 1907. 

The Iron and Steel markets in this territory have been 
without special feature the past week, and conditions gen- 
erally have been largely-a repetition of those prevailing the 
previous week. Buying continues on a moderate scale, con- 
sumers taking only such tonnages as are necessary for their 
immediate and near future requirements. Manufacturing 
plants are still pretty well covered with business for the re- 
mainder of the year, but there is little actual business ap- 
parent for 1908, and retrenchment measures are being se- 
riously considered in a number of instances. As a rule, con- 
sumers are inclined to use up the high priced caw materials 
for which they had previously contracted, rather than to 
purchase additional supplies at present cost te cheapen pro- 
duction, believing that it would be the better policy to make 
a fresh start as soon as possible with raw materials on a 
lower basis, than to continue to carry the higher priced ma- 
terials in their mixtures and cost accounts for an indefinite 
period. What the conditions will be during early 1908 it is 
hard to anticipate. Consumption will no doubt be consid- 
erably less, but everybody is holding back for developments. 
and the undertone of the market can scarcely be said to be 
very strong. Pig Iron production will surely be curtailed, 
and there is a strong possibility that the same policy will 
be adopted by makers of finished material, -c that unless 
the demand becomes exceedingly weak, it is not expected that 
there will be any very sharp decline in prices. 

Pig Iron.—Sales of Foundry Irons have increased, while 
other grades have been more or less inactive. The demand 
is still confined to small lots, which in the aggregate reach 
pretty good tonnages. In the case of one seller it is reported 
that nearly a thovsand tons a day has been averaged so far 
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during the month of October. Prices, while nominally un- 
changed, are still hard to quote with accuracy, as so many 
different factors enter into the transaction. It is frequently 
found that a buyer may receive quotations from different 
sellers on the same grade of Iron on which there may be 
even as much as $1 difference in the prices named; this 
depending entirely on how badly the seller needs the busi- 
ness. Some furnaces are pretty well sold up for the last 
quarter, while in other cases furnaces may have Iron to 
sell, so that it is not unusual to have sales of like tonnages 
of the same grade of Iron reported at figures which show 
considerable variance. Consumers are taking Iron on old 
contracts pretty freely, and some producers are catching up 
materially on their orders. Several stacks in this territory 
have already been blown out for repairs, while others will 
shortly go out. With some furnaces prices have pretty 
nearly reached the cost of production, and it is doubtful if 
such furnaces will be kept in at prices at which producers 
cannot come out even. The determination to keep the fur- 
nace yards free from off grades is evidenced by the fre- 
quency with which small lots of such Irons are offered at 
prices which are usually considerably under the usual market 
quotations. Foundry Irons have been by far the best in 
demand recently, and several round lots of No. 2 X have 
been sold during the week; one of 2000 tons was closed at 
$20, while another lot of 500 tons was taken at $20.50, de- 
livered, and a sale of another lot of 500 tons of the same 
grade has been made at $19 furnace, the freight rate not 
bringing the delivered price, at Philadelphia, quite up to $20. 
Virginia No. 2 X is still held at the same figures quoted 
last week—$22, delivered—but there is a notable absence of 
sales at those prices. There has been some inquiry for a 
fair lot of pipe making Iron for early delivery, but this 
business is still unclosed. Basic Iron has been quiet. Con- 
sumers bave about covered for their immediate wants, al- 
though in some cases not for the entire fourth quarter. It 
is said that $18.50 is the best price that could be done, but 
it is not unlikely that this might be slightly shaded if a good 
offer came out. There has been little doing in Forge Iron. 
Some sales of off Irons have been made inside the quotations, 
while but little standard Iron has been sold. Low Phos- 
phorus has been inactive, no sales being recently reported, 
although sellers hold firmly at from $27.25 to $27.75, deliv- 
ered. There seems to be little disposition on the part of 
either buyer or seller to contract for next year’s deliveries, 
only a small lot of No. 2 Plain Iron being reported. The 
range of prices for delivery in buyers’ yards, eastern Penn- 
sylvania and adjoining territory, for the remainder of the 
year, would be about as follows: 
a eS TP eTeCeTTee errr... ok kL 
‘ 


CE Ce a hi ee are eee ee eee 18.00 to 18. 


SS ocr ai aidia ida a eae ka cent aa he Aas 18.50 to 19.00 
Low Phosphorus 27.25 to 


A conference is in progress in this city between the lead 
ing makers of Pig Iron in the Schuylkill and Lehigh valleys 
to discuss the present situation of the markets. 

Ferromanganese.—There has been a little more ‘busi 
ness done in Ferro the past week, but in every case the ton- 
nage was small. Prices are somewhat easier, $56 to $57 
being quoted for deliveries over the remainder of the year, 
while for delivery the first half of next year $54 to $55 
named. 





Steel.—There is not much business being done. Buyers 
are ordering in small quantities to cover their immediate 
needs, and will not place large contracts preferring to wait 
further developments. Specifications are not coming out 
freely and mills are only fairly busy. Prices, however, are 
unchanged, at $31 to $32 for ordinary Rolling Steel and 
$34.50 to $35.50 for Forging Steel. 

Plates.—A fair volume of business continues to come 
out, although individual orders have not been large. Con- 
sumers are placing orders at the market, but are not an- 
ticipating requirements to any great extent. Specifications 
are being received in fairly good number, and mills, while 
not up to their full tonnage are pretty well covered. We 
quote as follows: 


Part 
Carload. carload, 
Cents. Cents, 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel......... 1.85 1.90 
Flange or Boiler Steel............-e00. 1.95 2.05 
eee ae eee 2.25 
Locomotive Firebox Steel............. 2.40 2.45 
The above are base prices for 4-in. and heavier. The following 
extras apply : Extra per 
100 Ib. 
I a Sek is a ce oat Cd ete WI Waren ow whelig $0.10 
i Ma Ge 5 6 s.wee oa de Wan ald ek eee 15 
tn. Lt ae el eks Grete Win» wa ae 0.8 oo ee a 6 25 
eee er BP OO BAO Ghee cc i Pesan ec ovececeeaws 05 
en er OE BOP OD sc 4 0 04 oes eae s oe dee eo 10 
PO, DEP CO DAP Bho ks Se kee eicierecscede ne 
ys. es OR OR + re 25 
go BO a ee ee ee 0 
TEP TY IN So Gi dw craw 6 aM Mle. w Ai wleialn canta « 1.00 


Structural Material.—The demand is only fair. No 
large tonnages have come out, and the greater »ortion of the 
orders taken are for small lots. Mills are fairly busy, and 
in most cases good delivery can be had. Prices are quoted 
at 1.85¢. to 2c., according to specification. 

Bars.—Inquiries are a little better, but bids at the ruling 
figures do not appear very attractive to buyers. Not a great 
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deal of business has been done, and the market continues dull. 
Best refined Iron Bars are quoted at 1.75c. to 1.80c., with 
Steel Bars at 1.85c., and prompt deliveries hard to get. 
Sheets.—The demand for Sheets keeps up well, although 
buyers are not placing orders for forward delivery. Orders 
are mostly for small lots, sufficient, however, to keep mills 
pretty fully occupied. Prices for mill shipments are as fol- 
lows, a tenth extra being quoted for small lots: Nos. 18 to 
20, 2.80c.: Nos. 22 to 24. 2.90c.: Nos. 25 to 26 3c.: No. 27, 


3.10c., and No. 28, 3.20c. 


Old Material.—The market continues wea 
of several round lots of No. 1 Steel 
been large. Buyers are still 
market, and 
cases, do not 


k, and outside 
Scrap sales have not 
inclined to stay out of the 
unchanged, except in one or two 
look strong. Bids and offers for deliveries in 
buyers’ yards are quoted about 


prices while 


as follows 


Old Steel Rails and Crops. ssoecesaece 10. $16.75 
No. 1 Steel | 16.00 to 16.50 
Low Phosphorus 21.00 to 21.50 







Old Steel Axles a g hetis ee dee . 20.00 to 20.50 
Old Iron Axles..... : ins ae . 27.450to 28.50 
Old Iron Rails....... ; —,- . 20.50 to 21.00 
Old Car Wheels : os . 23.00 to 23.50 
Choice No. 1 R. I 18.00 to 18.50 
Machinery Castin 18.00 to 18.50 
Wrought Iron Pi cia TrLTTrrTe re 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 Forge Fire Scrap.. . 13.75 to 14.25 
NO. BS Lient Trom.....-. ives oe 9.50 to 10.00 
kl i 13.50 to 14.00 
PIPER Grr so als 'g Skee Wale Seema 14.50 to 15.00 
ie ee ie ca Nae Nei Ri es 12.25to 12.75 
RSs eee ree eee 14.50 to 15.00 
nee 13.00 to 14.00 

a 

Cleveland. 

CLEVELAND, OnTI0, October 8, 1907. 
Iron Ore.—The September Ore shipments from the Lake 


District reached 6,217,189 tons, or only about 
600,000 tons less than the August movement, which was 
6,806,811 tons. ‘This is’ the third month this year that has 
passed the 6,000,000-ton mark and broken former records. 
The total movement up to October 1 was 30,558,741 
which is 2,407,986 tons more than the shipments in the same 
period last year, when they reached 28,150,755 tons. To 
reach the 40,000,000-ton mark the fleet will have to bring 
down only about 9,500,000 tons between October 1 and the 
close of navigation in December. Last year the movement 
from October 1 to the end of the season was 9,362,724 tons. 
Conservative estimates place the season’s shipments at slight- 
ly over 40,000,000 tons. There is plenty of vessel tonnage 
to move all the Ore for the balance of the season. While 
there is a fair demand for wild tonnage and some chartering 
is being done, some shippers are overcovered for their sea- 
son’s requirements. The Ore market remains quiet and firm. 
The only inquiry during the week has been for a small ton- 


Superior 


tons, 


nage of low grade. Prices are as follows at Lake Erie 
docks, per gross ton: Old Range Bessemer, $5; Mesaba 
Bessemer, $4.75: Old Range Non-Bessemer, $4.25; Mesaba 


Non-Bessemer. $4: Siliceous Bessemer, $2.75; Siliceous Non- 


Bessemer, $2.35 to $2.60. 


Pig Iron.—The improvement in the demand for spot 
Foundry Iron, which was expected to appear at the begin- 
ning of the last quarter, has as yet failed to materialize. 
In fact, there have been fewer inquiries for Foundry Iron 
during the week than for some time past. The only sales 
noted are a few car lots. A i 
being quoted, furnaces that have 
quoting lower than those that are well sold up. 
demand-for spot Foundry Iron, but the local furnaces are 
pretty well sold up for the balance of the year. The small 
sales during the week have ranged from $21 to $22, at fur- 
nace, for No. 2 Foundry Iron for prompt shipment. An im- 
provement is noted in the demand for Malleable Iron, local 
interests having received inquiries during the week for over 
2000 tons for immediate delivery, but the furnaces, being 
sold up for the balance of the year, were unable to make 
quotations. One local furnace is now running temporarily 
on Malleable instead of Foundry Iron to fill old contracts. 
Furnaces are still playing a waiting game in regard to Foun- 
dry Iron prices for the half of next year. No one 
seems willing to set the pace, and in response to inquiries 
from foundrymen a nominal quotation of $21.50 is given, 
together with the advice to the foundryman that he had 
better hold off a while till the market The 
situation is unsatisfactory to foundrymen, who are anxious 
to have prices fixed in order to have a which to 
make contracts for castings for next year’s delivery. The 
sized casting contracts has been held 
up several weeks because of the unsettled condition of the 
Pig Iron market. It is not expected that buying for next 
year will begin in this territory before November. The basic 
Iron market is quiet. Quotations for the balance of 1907, 
f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 


wide range in prices is still 
tonnage for sale 


There is no 


quite a 


first 


is established. 


basis on 


closing of some good 








EIS pe cet Re oy Na RE ALIN FE re 2.90 
Northern Foundry, No. 1............. $22.00 to 50 
Northern Foundry, No. 2...,.....e0+8. 21.50 to 22.00 
Northern Foundry, No. 3............. 21.00 to 21.50 


PR Chee bc su she EN es es ea Soe AE KS OS 20.90 
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Coke. Few new contracts are being made, but the de- 
mand for Furnace Coke on old contracts continues strong 
and there is also a good demand for Foundry Coke on con- 
tracts. Prices of both grades are stationary and firm. We 
quote Connellsville Furnace Coke at $2.90 to $3.15, at oven, 
for balance of the year’s delivery, and 72-hr. Foundry Coke 
at $3.25 to $3.50, at oven. 





Finished Iron and Steel.—The market has been very 
quiet, both in the amount of new business and specifications 
received, and a great deal of activity is being displayed by 
the mills in the search for new business, there being strong 
competition for the small amount that is at present in sight. 
The Structural si 


present. 


uation is the most satisfactory of any at 
While no large orders are in sight or being placed, 


the demand for small lots is holding up well. The local 
Structural shops are fairly well filled with work. Nearly 


all the purchases of Structural Shapes, as well as of other 


lines of Finished Material at present, are for immediate 
needs and prompt deliveries are asked, consumers as a rule 
not anticipating their future wants. Structural mills are 
promising deliveries in four to six weeks, and some com- 


plaints are being made of 
able to secure cars. 
size that has 


that will 


delay because the mills are un- 
The only Structural requirement of any 
deve ] addition to a local 
600 to S800 With the 
falling off of the demand all deliveries are improving rapidly. 
With the exception of Sheets, however, prices remain firm. 
Some price cutting is noted in Black and Galvanized Sheets. 
Prompt deliveries can be secured in the smaller gauges of 


loped is an 


store require from 


tons. 


Sheets. The demand for Bars is only fair, and deliveries 
can be had on Steel Bars in from four to six weeks. . Local 
Bar Iron mills are making prompt deliveries. We quote 


Steel Bars at 1.70c., Cleveland, for ear lots, with half extras. 


Local mills quote Iron Bars at 1.65c., Cleveland. Other 
mills are selling on the basis of 1.60c., Pittsburgh. The 
Plate situation is easy, and a number of mills can make 


prompt deliveries. 
load 1.80c., Cleveland, and 
1.80c., Forging Billets are weaker. We note the sale 
of a few car lots at $32, Pittsburgh. Specifications are com- 
ing in in good shape from lake shipbuilding yards for Plates 
and Shapes. Warehouse business is holding up well in va- 
rious lines and no change is noted in prices. We quote Steel 
Bars out of stock at 1.90c. to 1.95¢., and Iron Bars at 1.95c. 
to 2c. Warehouse prices on Sheets are as follows: slue 
Annealed No. 10, 2.30c.: No. 28 One Pass Cold. Rolled. 
3.05¢c.; No. 28 Galvanized, 4.05c. Beams and Channels are 
2.10¢c. to 2.15¢., base, out of stock. The warehouse price 
on Boiler Tubes, 2% to 5 in., is 64 per cent. discount, and 
on Black Merchant Iron Pipe, sizes, 67 per cent. 
discount. 

Old Material. important 
change, being fully as dull as it has been for the past month 
or more. There is practically no local demand, but dealers 
are doing a little business in gales to outside The de 
mand is limited almost entirely to Steel Scrap and the sales 
are in small lots, the mills continuing their policy of buying 
only for their immediate needs. Local,dealers who have been 
trying hard to make new contracts with the mills have been 
unsuccessful. Prices show a tendency toward further weak- 
although nominal quotations remain about the same. 
About 800 tons of Scrap was offered for sale by the Wabash 
Railroad this week. Dealers’ prices to the 
ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, are 


We quote Plates, 44 in. and heavier, car- 
lots, Beams and Channels at 


base. 


base 


The Scrap market shows no 


mills. 


ness, 


trade, per gross 
as follows: 

Old Steel ] 
Old Iron ; 
Steel Car Axles.... 


Mee eRe cia es ", 22+. $16.50 to $16.75 
22.00 to 22.50 


> 
‘ 
> 


tas 
na 

ae aR an 
aa 





TP Cee CLT eker 21.50 to 
Old Car Wheels reer eee re q to 
Relaving Rails, 50 Ib. and over 27.50 to 
Relaying Rails. under 50 Ib to 
Heavy Melting Steel....... to 
SR, PINE od Sg A's wen’ 4.4 @ 1008 ied .»0 to 
I 5 i 0g" ogists a and 
Light Bundled Sheet Sx FED .c esses 13.50 to 

The following quotations are per net ton, f.o.b. Cl 

Ce Oe OG ois 6 bie eb Ae 4 4 ae ee $24.00 to $25.00 
Cast Borings E cin: hoe akin ae ...-. 10.00 to 10.50 
Iron and Steel Turnings and Drillings. 10.50to 11.00 
er ee. NS 5 c's a os EN Oe we 13.00 to 14.00 
ee ee ae 14.00 to 15.00 
et, & EEO  SHEWUINUIL. 045.0.000564.048 16.00 to 16.50 
Se, OE ara e'a's Sek ao f-Kk eee we Gee 17.00 to 17.50 
et OSS ee eee ee re ae 14.00 to 14.50 
SPN Ue CORD iin cose m deine eerie sieeaae’s 10.00 


‘iat 

The Linton Rolling Mill Company, Linton, Ind., which 
was organized about a year ago and began March 1 to roll 
light section 12 to 40 Ib. steel rails, has had plenty of 
orders continuously, and the that its plant 
will be operated at capacity in the future. The company 
also manufactures splices and spikes. Job Freeman is 
president and general manager; W. J. Hamilton, vice- 
president; Joe Moss, treasurer, and P. Freel, secretary. 
The A. L. Greenberg Iron Company, Terre Haute, Ind., 
is largely interested in the Linton rolling mill and 
handles about half the output. The Greenberg Company 
also handles engines, boilers and machinery of all kinds, 
new and second hand. 


outlook is 
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Birmingham. 


‘ BIRMINGUAM, ALA., October 7, 1907. 

Pig Iron.—The market is distressingly quiet. The only 
trading of any moment is what the local Vipe people are 
taking, and this is confined entirely to what they are forced 
to have for immediate consumption. Few cars have been 
sold for shipment out of the district for the reason that the 
prices demanded by the furnaces here are out of line in com 
petitive territory. In Ohio River territory it is reported 
that Virginia Iron can be laid down at from $1.50 to $2 per 
ton cheaper than Southern. Inasmuch as the producers here 
have a large percentage of their estimated production for the 
last quarter booked and, further, that some of the largest 
melters in the South are not fully covered for the fourth 
quarter and must necessarily buy here, the former are not 
yet inclined to meet prices in competitive territory. With 
the markets in other sections weakening, it is a question 
whether the furnaces here can continue to maintain the 
position they have taken. Sales of No. 4 Foundry have been 
made the past week at less than $16, but as far as can be 
learned No. 2 Soft is still held at $18.50. There are some 
stocks accumulating on the furnace yards, which is attrib- 
uted to both searcity of cars and the excessive amount of 
low grade Iron now being produced. It is claimed by the 
furnace people that few requests to withhold shipments have 
been received, but inquiry among the jobbing foundries here 
elicits the information that orders are not so plentiful as 
heretofore and that while a majority are running full at the 
present time, it is on old business. More than one-half the 
Soil Pipe foundries in the State which consume a large ton- 
nage of Foundry Iron, are closed down indefinitely and it is 
expected that others will suspend operations in the very near 
future. When carefully considered, the outlook for next 
year is far from encouraging. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Company was the successful bidder on 6000 tons of 
Water Pipe let by the city of Los Angeles Cal. on the 2d 
inst., for delivery in the next four months. The price, while 
not made public, is stated to have been the lowest quotation 
made for several months. Small buyers are said to be still 
numerous, and the amount of business being placed at the 
present time is claimed to be entirely satisfactory by the 
manufacturers. Prices on Water Pipe are now approxi- 
mately as follows per net ton, f.o.b. cars here: 4 to 6 in., 
$32: 8 to 12 in., $31: over 12 in., average $29, with $1 
per ton extra for Gas Pipe. On large municipal contracts 
these prices are probably slightly shaded. 

Old Material.—Dealers report the Scrap market now ia 
better condition than for several months. This seems, how- 
ever, to be due entirely to local conditions. All the mills 
drawing supplies from this district apparently had contracts 
expiring at about the same time, and as they all came on the 
market at once the demand has been extremely good. While 
no extended contracts are being made, the demand for im- 
mediate use is rapidly consuming the stocks which had ac- 
cumulated on the yards here. Dealers’ quotations are about 
as follows per gross ton: 


CA. (TPOR . BOS. 5a d)dninl 6-6 © teers edie $22.00 to $22.50 
oe re re 18.50 to 19.00 
ie ee US bavkssacccovansaeue' 17.00 to 17.50 
ChE Cae WOES 6 cb se eee vase as 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 1 Bailroad Wrought... .ccccessesc 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 2 BRIO Woteet..ccccuscuces 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 Country Wrought..... be eee ae 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 2 Country Wrougnt. .....cccrves 12.00 to 12.50 
Wrought Pipe and Flues............ 13.00 to 13.50 
BEMIIPOOE  BEBIICADIC <6 icici nck es 0% 14.00 to 14.50 
SS fe PRR ee eee 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 Machinery Cast... sccciecesses 15.50 to 16.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast.......... 12.00 to 12.50 
eer ae er re ee eee 8.25 to 8.75 
———~)-- oe 


Cincinnati. 


Firra AND MAIN Sts., October 9, 1907.—(By Telegraph.) 

Absolutely featureless, best expresses the state of the Iron 
market to-day, unless one finds a sense of satisfaction in the 
fact that melters generally are taking Iron on contracts 
right along, and cancellations are practically unheard of. A 
scrutiny of the yards and warehouses of the big machine 
tool concerns reveals the existence in many of them of plenty 
of castings, which may in a measure account for the present 
inactivity of the foundrymen. Certain it is that none of 
the 20 or more local melters of Iron who may be termed in- 
dependent is running at anything like capacity or on any 
where near full time. One of the largest is running exactly 
half time. Just now is seen the very best exemplification of 
the hand to mouth method of buying Pig Iron. There is 
neither sale nor offer for 1908 Iron, and all that exists in 
the way of deals upon which to base an approximate price 
for the new year are the sales made during the first half of 
1906, and these contemplate figures less than those which 
rule to-day. Notwithstanding all this it is generally con- 
ceded that $17.50 or even $17, Birmingham, may be done. 
It is agreed that the car shortage question is bound to exert 
a powerful influence on the first quarter prices. Local sales 
agents report a better inquiry, and there are some feelers 
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out for next year, which have as yet taken on no more 
serious form than the popular picture of the coy maiden and 
the diffident youth. There is complaint in some quarters of 
a money stringency, which is expected to exert an effect on 
business for the first quarter of 1908, 

Pig Iron.—WSales for the week have been in small lots 
and big buyers have kept almost entirely out of the market. 
Such sales as are reported have been for prompt shipment 
on a carload or so that was needed at once, and anything 
like big shipments is unheard of, although one lot of 1000 
tons of Pioneer was reported, presumably for consumption in 
the St. Louis field; but this could not be verified. Inquiry 
has been most pronounced probably on High Silicon Irons 
and the price has been firm, at $28 at furnace. There have 
been some sales of low grade Irons, of which there are good 
stocks at the Southern furnaces. Much is heard of some 
surplus stocks of high grade Irons in the Ohio and Kentucky 
fields, but there is no disposition manifested on the part of 
the owners to unload. Among the sales items picked up in 
a round of the offices are enough of the same general char- 
.cter to indicate that it is the melter of modest size who 
is buying to-day; for instance, a sale of two cars of No. 1 
Southern Soft at $19, Birmingham; one of 600 tons of 
Malleable to an Ohio consumer, a 100-ton lot of Low Phos- 
phorus to another Ohio melter, 150 tons of Gray Forge to 
another, all for immediate shipment. There is no disposition 
to shade the prevailing figures, based on $18.50, Birmingham, 
for Southern No. 2, and $21, Valley furnace, for Northern 
No. 2, spot delivery, and the same may be said of November 
and December delivery; but as to 1908 contracts, that is a 
different question and as a sealed book. For the present 
and the balance of 1907 we quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, on which 
are figured the freight rates from Birmingham, $3.25, and 


=), 


from the Hanging Rock District, $1.20, as follows: 





ean Ce. BG Bic ccccctsasstvasé $21.75 to $22.25 
Bowie Come Ney Bsc ciceceesewcnes 21.25 to 21.75 
PE CON RG le yas 6 we eae Cewees 20.75 to 21.25 
Sees OO nn ce trae waeewn 9.3 to 19.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft to 22.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 21.25to 21.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 18.75 to 19.25 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 18.25 to 18.75 
Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon...... 30.20 to 30.70 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1........0.0.:. 22.70 to 23.20 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 22.20 to 22.70 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 21.70 to 22.20 
Car Wheel Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheels....... $29.25 to $29.75 
Lake Superior Car Wheels........... 27.70 to 28.00 


Coke.—Virginia Furnace is in good demand, selling at 
$2.85 at oven; Virginia Foundry, nominally $3 to $3.25, is 
very strong; 72-hr. Connellsville Foundry is held firm at 
$3.50 at oven, and there is reported little to be had: Wise 
County is quoted at $3.25 to $3.50, with one brand held at 
$3.75; West Virginia Coke, $3.40 to $3.50. The car short- 
age is the bugbear of Coke producers as well as consumers 
at the present time. 

Old Material.—There is no interest manifested in the 
Scrap market, and it is difficult to quote intelligently. A 
careful inquiry and survey of the market give no license for 
hope that the immediate future promises anything. Dealers 
quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, about as follows: 


t 
‘ 
’ 


No. 1 R. R. Wrought, net ton.........$14.50 to $15.00 
Cee Beret, HOE BO cc vec cwees ese S50 to 9.00 
eee) Darmmee, Mel BOM... cote cences 9.00 to 9.50 
me, 3 GSE Beremy Met TOs... ccicccds 17.00 to 17.50 
Burnt Cast and Wrought, net ton..... 9.00 to 9.50 
ree POM ABO NOC COR cc tcc ccceaveas 22.00 to 22.50 
Cia EPO HAs, SFOSS TOM... ccc ccc DOO to 19.50 
Old Steel Rails, long, gross ton....... 15.50 to 16.00 


Relaying Rails, 56 lb. and up, gross ton 27.00 to 27.50 






Old Car Wheels, gross ton........... 22.00 to 22.50 
Mining Car Wheels, gross ton........ 12.00 to 13.00 
Low Phosphorus Serap, gross ton.... 18.50 to 19.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—There is a very perceptible 
increase in the inquiry for Finished material, and local 
dealers are in some instances taxed to the utmost to handle 
immediate deliveries, particularly on Bars and _ Sheets. 
While the demand for Bars is excellent, it is for the most 
part for small lots, and the buying is largely for general re- 
pair work in ,railroad shops and in the mining centers. 
While September deliveries from the mills on Bars’ were al- 
most universally prompt, October business is being delayed 
in some cases to almost an embarrassing point. There is 
little change in prices and no radical differences are ex- 
pected for the balance of the year. Dealers quote, f.o.b. Cin- 
cinnati, as follows: Iron Bars, carload lots, 1.80c., with half 
extras; small lots from store, 1.90c., base, full extras; 
Steel Bars, carload lots, 1.75c., base, half extras; small lots 
from store, 1.90¢c., base, full extras; Base Angles, carload 
lots, 1.75¢.; small lots from store, 2.10c.; Beams, Channels 
and Structural Angles, 1.85c., base; small lots from store, 
2.10c.; Plates, 14-in. and heavier, carload lots, 1.95¢c.; small 
lots from store, 2.20c.; Sheets, No. 16, carload lots, 2.20c. ; 
small lots from store, 2.50c.; No. 14. carload lots, 2.10c.; 
small lots from store, 2.40c.; Steel Tire, 4-in. or heavier, 
carload lots, 1.95c., base; Plates, 3-16 and No. 8, carload lots, 
2c.; small lots from store, 2.25c.; Sheets, No. 10, 2c., car- 
load lots; 2.30c. from store; Sheets, No. 12, 2.05c., carload 
lots; 2.40c. from store; Light Sheets, Black, No. 28, carload 
lots, 2.75c.; Galvanized, No. 28, 3.90c. 
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The Coal Trade. 


BY F. E. SAWARD. 


It is evident from al] the 


t testimony that can be gathered 
that the coal business is continuously growing in importance, 
especially in the tonnage of output. It is idle to talk of any 
retrogression in this respect, fo1 falling off 
in the requirements of lines of consumption which 
may occur, and which will be of a temporary character, 
there are other lines of business which take up this shrink- 
age. ‘The natural increase is always of sufficient volume to 
add something to the preceding yearly total. It cannot b 
doubted that there is a sufficient supply for generations in 
our vast mineral resources, and that then there only arise 
the questions of its exploitation and shipment and of its dis 
tribution—the former meaning machinery and the 
railroad facilities. 


The Sott Coal Situation, 


in spite of the 
some 


latter 


Official reports show that the soft coal tonnage on all 

lines is increasing as compared with last year. An official 

comparison of certain carriers for seven months shows: 
Route carried over. 


Tons, 1906. Tons, 1907. 





Penneayivania Baliroad.........sssse- 28,427,085 34,004,222 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad........... 18,349,464 18,948,812 
Norfolk & Western Railway.......... 8,040,140 8,335,633 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad..... 9,956,927 9,259,078 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway.......... 6,182,389 5,154,264 
New York Central Railroad.......... 3,135,474 4,768,810 


The same ratio of tonnage has kept up through the 
year and it will end with large figures all round. 

The soft coal situation continues to-show a gradual im- 
provement in prices and shortage in supply. In most cases 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad, where operators have depend- 
ed on the general car supply, mines are not working more 
than one-third time. In some weeks most of the mines are 
closed down entirely for three days for lack of any class of 
equipment for shipment. As a result selling at New York is 
very limited, and if the demand was any heavier there would 
be an immediate and rapid advance in prices. On the other 
hand, the supply at the New England ports is so crowded 
that the discharging ports are all congested and 
are taking from one to two weeks in securing berths at any 
of the railroad discharging ports. This has had a tendency 
to make consumers think that there is plenty of coal for 
their wants, and the demand is not as heavy as it might 
otherwise be. At Norfolk and Newport News the situation 
is very stringent, as there are many vessels waiting there 
from 2 The only 


vessels 


10 days to 2 weeks for cargoes of coal. 
coal offered on the market at the present time consists of the 
high volatile coals not desired by consumers, and even these 
are held at abnormal figures. At Baltimore loading is fairly 
prompt, but the volume of business being shipped from that 
port is larger than ever before in its history. The larger 
proportion of this coal is going to the New England market 
and consists of New River, Pocahontas and Georges Creek. 
Prices, in consequence, are firm to any one in shape to load 
large steamers, and possible to place 
their coal promptly. In Philadelphia a 
also being done, but mostly in smaller shipments than from 
Baltimore. At New York there is also a large business, but 
the prices realized do not net the same value at the mines as 
from the other ports. There is, at the same time, sufficient 
coal coming to New York to meet all requirements, and the 
returns to the operators in al! 


able profit. 


vessels 01 it is not 


large business is 


cases show a fair and reason- 


Anthracite. 


An interesting feature of the steam coal trade is the 
tonnage of anthracite pea and smaller. It is one of very 
recent exploitation, and the companies are now reaping a 
profit on whet was hitherto a waste or a by-product To 


show the growth of this tonnage a statement covering the 


years from 1900 is appended 









Pea : Total ship 

Year ments.—Tons. 
1900 45,107,484 
1901 53,568,601 
1902 7 200,890 
Gh dines ocwmiee weree 21,624,3:° 59,362,831 
1904 21,855,861 38.0 57,492,522 
1905 23 984,984 39.1 61,410,201 
1906 2? 804.471 40.9 55.698,595 


of washery coal in 1906, chiefly steam sizes, 
of the total production. 
but it was approached in 1908, 


The output 


was 3.816.501 tons, or 6.91 per cent. 


largest, 


This output was the 


when 3,563,269 tons were reclaimed from the culm banks. 
Prices tor the Winter. 
Central Pennsylvania expects to sell some bituminous 


coal at $2 per ton at the mines, and $1.75 is looked upon as 
a moderate price that will be the rate on a very large ton- 
nage. Some contracts that looked good a few weeks ago now 
appear in the guise of an onerous obligation, and the man 
who did not tie up a large portion of his output at summer 
prices is now considered fortunate. Still, it must be ad 
mitted that in seaboard territory, at least, the summer prices 
were not so bad. Ever since the demurrage rules worked 
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their drastic remedy (in May) the coast trade has been in 


good condition. 
steam coals the fol- 
York harbor quotations are offered: 


To show the increase in prices of 
lowing New 





Anthracite 1907.—~,  -——1906.——_ 
|” Pe ae 3.15 to $3.25 $2.70 to $3.00 
Buckwheat ... . ‘sees ee CO. ae 2.35 to 2.50 
Rice or No. 2 buckwheat....... 1.95 to 2.20 1.60 to 
TOES MOB sw icivc sc oe sae a os 2.85 to 3.00 2.50 to 
Washery puckwheat............ 2.00 to 2.20 1.90 to 
Washery rice orevece 1.95 to 2.00 1.50 to 
EEE: Sg cobs Adis a'ae bcc wa oc aR 1.55 to 1.65 1.25 to 


Bituminous 





fC a. to $: $3.05 to $: 
High grade, three-quarter lump. 3.20 to 3.00 to 
High grade gas, run of mine.... 3.10 to 2.90 to 

Best Miller, vein coals......... 2.85 to 2.60 to 

Good Miller veir and Moshannon 2.75 to 8 2.50 to 

Best Somerset. seta kos ee sic le oe esac 2.90 to 3.00 2.50 to 
Fairmont, three-quarter........ 3.00 to 3.20 2.85 to 
Fairmont, run of mine......... 2.90to 3.00 2.75 to 
Odds and ends to relieve embar 

ON I Sioa Kareena ee 2.65 to 2.75 2.10 to 2.25 


Here are some values of bituminous coal at the 


mines, for prompt 


present 
delivery 


Pennsylvania Railroad Coals Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 









foo. gf ee $2.00 Coals. 
Best Miller vein........ 1.60 Georges Creek.......... $2.00 
Good Miler and Moshan- Best Somerset.......... 1.50 
OE ei ase as 5 a0 ea, ee III ag cares evel ha ae 1.30 
Best gas coal, % lump.. 1.50 West Virginia Freeport... 1.15 
Best gas coal, run of mine 1.40 Fairmont Dist., % lump. 1.30 
Best gas coal, slack..... .90 Fairmont District, run of 
Ordinary Clearfield...... 3.20 ARSE 1.20 
Ordinary Latrobe....... 20 Fairmont Dist., slack.... .90 
Per net ton of 2000 Ib. 
Steam sizes of anthracite at New York are: 
Lehigh. Free-burning. 
Pi See ois $3.15 to $3.20 $3.20 to $3.25 
Buckwheat .... 35 to 2.60 2.45 to 2.60 
Kice or No. 2 buckwheat....... 1.95 to 2.20 2.20 to 2.25 
Individuals and washery pea, $2.85 to $3; washery 


buckwheat, $2 to $2.20; washery rice, $1.95 to $2; barley, 
$1.55 to $1.65. Prices quoted for Lehigh coals are for ordi- 
nary brands; special coals will range 25 to 30 cents higher. 
Free burning prices are for coal from companies; individuals 
and middlemen may charge 10 cents or more additional. All 
per ton of 2240 lb. 


The Labor Outlook. 


The labor situation is extremely interesting, in view of 
the prospective agreements to be made in 1908, and the 
trade conditoins as the present year draws to a close will 
be watched with close attention by representatives of both 
operating interests and the labor element. It seems evident 
that it is a scarcity of labor, rather than a scarcity of cars, 
that is most influential in bringing about the shortage re- 
ported at some places, and this circumstance has an almost 
sinister aspect in view of the expiration of wage agreements 
next year. Unless a large number of men are released from 
employment by a falling off in other lines, it is not easy to 
see how the coal operators can reduce labor costs when they 
make arrangements for next year’s schedules. One cannot 
expect any great increase in the amount of coal per capita 
that is produced by manual labor so long as the union domi- 
nates conditions and wages. There is nothing to be gained 
in this line through increased wages, for it is well known 
that with the increased emolument comes the disposition to 
work less actively. 

It looks as though the Pacific fleet 
on foreign coal. 


partiewar 


would have to run 
The Department evidently is wedded to a 
grade of American coal, and that cannot be 
supplied in sufficient quantity, nor could the coal be carried 
at a rate of cost delivered that equals the foreign. It is a 


very peculiar industrial situation, but it is known that 
American ships are few in number and small in tonnage 
compared with the British tramp steamers which would 


enter this trade. 





The German Iron Market. 


BERLIN, September 26, 1907. 
Iron industry still remains in- 
There have been no decisive changes 

market this month. Prices of such 
fixed by the Steel Association continue to 
fall away graduaily, but where the organization holds sway 
no changes have occurred. Last week it held a meeting and 
discussed the situation, but it refused to make any reduction. 
On the Duesseldorf Exchange, which open 
market prices, Soft Steel Bars were quoted several days ago 
at 132 to 140 marks, as against 135 to 140 marks previously. 
Wrought Iron Bars remain unchanged, at 170 marks. Eng- 
lish Foundry Pig Iron No. 3 was quoted at 74 to 76 marks, 
as compared with 76 to 77 marks at the previous meeting, 
September 6. In the course of the month there had also 
been some scaling down of prices in Bars, Sheets and Plates. 
The price situation in Bars, however, appears to have be- 
come stronger, notwithstanding the fact that the Duesseldorf 
quotation shows the contrary.. At the meeting of the Steel 
Association last week this fact was referred to, and an at- 
tempt was made to establish a minimum price, but it was 


The situation in the 
volved in obscurity. 
in the aspect of the 


goods as are not 


represents 
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found that the amount of work on hand at the various mills 
Was so irregular that no agreement could be reached. 

At this meeting of the association too, the question of 
paying a drawback again on exported finished goods was 
brought up. The consumers of Half Rolled Steel came 
forward with a petition for the resumption of the drawback 
system, which was abolished some months ago, as a means 
of enabling them to meet competition in foreign markets. 
The association took the petition under consideration and 
referred it to a committee, which will report at the next 
meeting—presumably a month from now. ‘The consumers 
regard the prospects for the renewal of the drawback as very 
good. 


Heavy Production and Shipments, 


If the amount of Steel shipments and of Pig Iron pro- 
duction are to be regarded as good barometers of market con- 
ditions, it must be admitted that the situation of the German 
Iron and Steel industries is most satisfactory. After the 
make of Pig Iron in July had broken all previous records, as 
mentioned in this correspondence, a new record was estab- 
lished by August with 1,117,545 metric tons, or 3580 tons 
more than for July and 52.500 tons more than in August, 
1906. ‘The association’s shipments of Steel goods in August 
were the heaviest since May,: 1906. They amounted to 
521,469 tons, as against 488,426 tons for July and 477,657 
tons for August, 1906. The shipments of half rolled material 
reached 159,645 tons, being the heaviest movement since 
April. The movement of Steel Rails and other track building 
material amounted to 195,718 tons, which was exceeded 
by only two other months since the association was organ- 
ized—namely, March and June, 1907. Structural Goods 
were shipped to the amount of 186,106 tons, which is the 
largest quantity since July, 1906. There has been a steady 
increase in the shipments of Structural Steel monthly since 
last December, notwithstanding complaints in the press about 
the restriction of building operations through the dearness 
of money. 


The statement of the association already referred to 
gives a decidedly cheerful survey of market conditions. In 
respect to half rolled material, it is mentioned that domestic 
consumers have placed orders to cover their wants until the 
end of the year, or else are negotiating with producers for 
supplies till then. It is expected that the capacity of the 
mills will just about meet the wants of consumers. The 
calls for contract goods are satisfactory, the report goes 
on, and the complaints about too slow delivery have not yet 
been wholly quieted, notwithstanding the extraordinarily 
heavy movement in August. For this reason the association 
says that it still adheres to its practice of curtailing sales 
abroad in behalf of the home market, and it denies the truth 
of the reports just printed in the English press to the effect 
that German half rolled material is being offered in England 
in enormous quantities. 


Buyers Slow in Placing New Orders, 


While the August shipments of structural goods were 
unusually heavy, it is admitted that buyers are now very 
little disposed to place new orders; they are taking only hand 
to mouth quantities, in the expectation that prices will be 
reduced before the winter is over. The association, how- 
ever, Warns them that it is vain to expect lower prices, since 
the miils have ample orders in other goods to which they 
can turn their attention, and, furthermore, that if they 
continue their holding back attitude, they may find them- 
selves unable to cover their requirements next spring. 

In railroad material the association says that the volume 
of orders booked is satisfactory to an extraordinary degree, 
being fully as heavy as a year ago. Mills running on 
Grooved Rails have all the work they can put through till 
the end of the year, and it is with great difficulty that orders 
can be filled on time. The shipments of Rails in September 
will be fully as heavy as for August. Large contracts are 
still to be placed by the State railroads. Prices on foreign 
business are maintained at the same lever as for home de- 
livery, and even considerably above those charged the State 
railroads. 

The association’s report made an excellent impression in 
financial quarters and assisted in creating a firm market for 
Iron shares. This tendency was furthered by the publica- 
tion of a number of splendid annual reports by Iron com- 
panies. Among these is to be mentioned that of the Phoenix 
Company of Duisburg, which about a year ago absorbed 
the Hoerder Company, and in February of this year the 
Nordstern Coal Company. The dividend of the enlarged 
Phoenix for the year ended June 30 is 17 per cent., against 
15 for last year. The Manstaedt Faconwerk declared a divi- 
dend of 20 per cent., against 14; the Rheinische Stahlwerke 
15 per cent., against 12; the Hasper Eisenwerke 12 per cent., 
against 10, and the Deutsch-Luxemburg Company again dis- 
tributed 10 per cent., but it wrote off 5,000,000 marks, as 
compared with only 2,300,000 last year. Altogether the an- 
nual reports now appearing are giving a most favorable 
view of the business condition of the great works. In line 
with this conclusion it is observed that a more favorable 
opinion of the business outlook is beginning to be enter- 
tained in the trade. Several leading men in the Iron indus- 
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try have only recently taken occasion to express themselves 
publicly in hopeful terms regarding the probable further 
course of the market. 

It must be admitted, however, that attention is being 
turned more and more toward one point, which does not seem 
altogether to warrant a too rosy view of the situation. It 
is in regard to the amount of orders booked. It has caused 
some remark that the annual reports of most of the big 
companies recently held brought out no reassuring informa- 
tion on that point. Only one company, the Rheinische 
Stahlwerke, gave information on this point, and it was far 
from being reassuring, the amount of orders having fallen 
64,000 tons during the year ended June 30, and a further 
shrinkage of 17,000 tons having occurred during July. Still 
another unsatisfactory pointer is mentioned among dealers, 
who say that their business is very dull, and that small con- 
sumers in particular are buying only for their most urgent 
necessities and staving off larger buying as long as possible 
in the hope of getting goods cheaper. 


Some Branches of Trade in Unsatisfactory Condition 


The business columns of the West German newspapers, 
too, do not fully agree with the optimistic tone of the Steel 
As-ociation’s communication. Writers discussing the Iron 
market situation point out that the association deals in 
its report only with class A goods while class B (Bars, 
Plates, Sheets, Axles, Wire Rods, Wire, &c) are admittedly 
in a much less satisfactory position. Especially in Plates 
and Sheets is the situation of the smaller independent works 
far from satisfactory. Yesterday it was stated that the 
manufacturers of these goods had called a meeting for next 
week to discuss a general shutdown, with a view to awaiting 
an improvement of the market. It is claimed that they are 
now losing 5 to 10 marks the ton on home orders and 17 to 
20 marks on foreign business. It is surmised, however, that 
this threat to shut down is a manoeuvre designed to bring 
pressure to bear upon the Steel Association, in the direction 
of renewing the drawback system. Yesterday a further cut 
of 5 marks per ton on Ship Plates was announced from 
Dortmund, which brings the price down to 150 to 155 marks. 

A report on the state of business with foundries describes 
conditions as still being rather satisfactory, though it is ad- 
mitted that a less marked activity prevails with makers of 
Ruilders’ Castings. Business in Pipes is very good, especial- 
lv in Pipes for sewage purposes. Makers of Machinery Cast- 
ings also report business as pretty good. Foundries working 
on orders from builders of locomotives and cars have a very 
long run of work in sight. Commercial Castings are having 
a good autumn trade, and in enameled goods sales are very 
brisk. The manufacturers of Cast Iron Rolls for rolling 
mills have orders to last them to the end of the year. In 
general it may be said that foundries have satisfactory pros- 
pects for the rest of the year, but beyond that time all is 
uncertain, and everything will depend upon developments in 
viher branches of trade. 


ore 


Metal Market. 


New York, October 9, 1907. 

Pig Tin.—Feginning in the Far East, where the Chinese 
are said to be pressing sales, all markets have declined sharp- 
ly during the week. London has dropped from £2 to £3 
daily, and this market has shown corresponding declines. 
The statistical outlook for the balance of the year is against 
any recovery of prices, as deliveries into consumption have 
fallen off greatly, and continue to fall off rapidly, with the 
result that the visible supply is showing a material increase. 
Localiy the demand is small, but spot is almost entirely con- 
centrated in one hand, and the slight amount of business 
being transacted is going through at very good figures when 
the general state of the market is taken into consideration. 
During the last week lots of 5 tons and upward have been 
sold from day to day at the following prices: 


Cents. 
0 A ee ee Te ee eee Te ee er ee ee 34.70 
SS, eA eer eee 
SE reo oie di 4: ule s-0 SOAs 6 HOS Ao aKd A oe oe 
is thls hie a gihhd Unig ela a Re & Aaa aie a Wied 
a ih sts lc aS deve We 


PU Sede Cosa SA ROR RU et ROSS MONE ees meee 33.00 


At the close to-day the London market showed another 
wide break, naming £149 10s. for spot and £146 5s. for 
futures. A corresponding reduction was made in this mar- 
ket, the following prices prevailing: Spot, 35c. to 34e.; 
October, 32.75c. to 33.25c. 

Copner.—There is no change in the situation. The 
market continues to show weakness whenever a bid is made, 
but bidders are still scarce. Consumers are buying spar- 
ingly and the little demand for home consumption is being 
filled at declining prices. Shipments to Europe are con- 
siderably heavier this month and now amount to 9180 tons. 
It is stated in the trade, however, that the greater portion 
of this amount represents consignments shipped for financing 
purposes, as the metal at present commands better recogni- 
tion as collateral in Europe than in this country. In Eu- 
rope the market for Refined Copper is very slow. Sales of 


Electrolytic Copper made in Europe to-day realized the 
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equivalent of 15% c. f.o.b. New York. It is a feature of 
general comment, however, that the principal American pro- 
ducer is selling for export below the prices asked for home 
consumption. The little spurt in the price of Standard Cop- 
per, which was witnessed during the last few days, when 
London jumped from £62 15s. on Friday’s close to £64 and 
then reacted to £62, was for the purpose of squeezing shorts 
that were due and had to be covered. This little coup was 
accomplished in the face of the weakness of the market for 
refined Copper. At the close of the market to-day the follow- 
ing were the ruling quotations: Lake, l4c. to 14.50c.; 
trolytic, 18.624ec. to 13.8Tec.; Casting Copper, 13.50c. to 
13.75¢c. The London market closed £62 5s. for spot, £61 for 
futures and £67 for best selected. 

Pig Lead.—Despite the fact that the leading interest’s 
price is still 4.75c., the metal may be had here from 4.65c. 
to 4.70c. At the latter figures the market is fairly steady. 
St. Louis is quoted weak, at 4.50c. for prompt shipment 
from East St. Louis. London remains quiet, at £19 10s. 

Spelter.—This market is being firmly held, at 5.40c., 
which is the same figure as is quoted in St. Louis. The 





firmness originates at the latter quarter, where it is said 
the meta] is under manipulation. The London market closed 
with £21 19s. 6d. 

Antimony.—The market is easier, Cookson’s being 
quoted at Wisc. to 114%4c. Hallett’s is 10\%c. to 10%c., and 
other grades command from 9%4c. to 10%4c. The top and 
bottom prices are named according to time of delivery, the 
lower prices being for shipment metal. 

Ferroalloys.—tThe scarcity of Ferrosilicon continues and 
spot is commanding $108 here and $102 in Baltimore. Fu 
tures can be had at $100. Ferromanganese is a shade lower, 
being quoted $51, Baltimore, for shipment. 


Tin Plate.—Although the price of Pig Tin has continued 
to decline heavily, the leading producer of Tin Plates has 
not as yet made the looked for reduction in price Prices 
here remain unchanged at $3.90 f.o.b., Pittsburgh, and $4.09 


f.o.b., New York. In Swansea, Plates are 14d. lower, with 


14s. 144d. quoted. 

Old Metals.—The lower level of prices is bringing a 
larger volume of business, and dealers have had the oppor 
tunity to consider heavier orders than for a considerable 
time Some searcity is beginning to be manifested in the 
supply of Scrap Copper. Old Zine is higher. Selling prices 
are quoted as follows: 

a 

Copper, Heavy and Crucible 13.50 to 14.00 

Copper, Heavy and Wire 13.00 to 13.50 

Copper, Light and Bottoms .12.00 to 12.50 

l 


Heavy Machine Composition »’ 50 to 13.00 
Brass, Heavy... 0.50 to 10.00 


Brass, A st : pe . T.50to 8.00 
Clean Brass Turnings............ ‘ 8.00 to &.50 
Composition Turnings..........5.65:. 10.50 to 11.00 
Lead, Heavy _. ; de 1.50 
Lead, Tea (asa iaue ; ies ; { 25 
Zine Sera ° sane00bs 00% ° 1.20 


New York. 
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Pig Iron. During the past week the market has been 
rather featureless, with few transactions of any consequence, 
On the other hand, it is a fact that prices are steadier than 
they have been, with the exception of off grades. We quote 
Northern Irons, tidewater, $21.25 to $21.75 for No. 1 Foun 
dry, $19.75 to $20.25 for No. 2 Foundry, and $19.25 to 


o- 


$19.50 for No, 2 Plain. Alabama Iron is nominally $22.25 


$22.75 for No. 1 Foundry and $21.75 to $22 for No. 2 


tO Pee. 


Foundry. 


Steel Rails. An order for 15,000 tons of Open Hearth 
Rails has been placed by the Lehigh Valley Railroad with 
the Bethlehem Steel Company for delivery in 1908 It is 
understood that the phosphorus stipulation is 0.04, but that 


the amount of discard is to be settled late The South 





Chicago mill has recently booked, in addition to the GO0OO 


tons for the Santa Fe, re ported last week, GOOO tons for the 
Wisconsin & Northern, delivery in 1908, and 2000 tons for 
the Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, besid 
©900 tons of miscellaneous orders, On the recent letting ot 
the Panama Canal Commission the Maryland Steel Con 


pany's bid for 4825 tons was lowest, at Si58,108, delivery 
n 75 days 


Structural Material.——The mills report good specifica 
ons coming in, but there is more evidence of slackening at 


her end of the line, new structural contracts being few 


the other 

In t past week the leading interest has booked about B000 
tons of bridge and building work. Railroad bridge contracts 
are held back, and a quiet time is looked for so far as Nast 
The general 





ern roads are concerned in the next few weeks 
contract for the Harlem River bridge which the City of 
New York is to build at Madison avenue was taken by 
J. C. Rogers. The steel, about 2300 tons, has not been let. 
The contract for the new Masonic Temple is still held up, 
and some disagreement about the advisability of going ahead 
with the building under present conditions has developed 


among officials of the order. The Erie still delays contract- 
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ing for the bridge over the Hackensack River. The New 
York Central received bids this week on about 1000 tons for 
its new terminal. We quote on mill shipments, tidewater 
delivery, as follows: Beams, Channels, Angles and Zees, 
1.86c.; Tees, 1.91c. On Beams, 18 to 24 in., and Angles 
over 6 in., the extra is 0.10c. Sales out of stock, of material 
cut to length, are made at 244c. to 2hhe. 

Bars.—The situation shows some improvement in Bar 
Iron. Kailroad companies and other large consumers who 
have been refraining from purchases for some time, have 
about depleted the stocks in their warehouses and are now 
ordering more freely. The quantities thus purchased are 
moderate in size, but their number is sufficiently great to 
constitute a fair volume of business. That conditions of this 
kind are quite general is shown in the fact that nearly all 
the Eastern Bar Iron mills are still running on full time. 
The current price is 1.60c., Pittsburgh, or 1.76c., tidewater, 
this being occasionally shaded by some of the smaller mills 
making a limited range of sizes. Steel Bars are quoted for 
distant delivery at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, or 1.76c., tidewater, 
with a continued fair demand and a slight premium necessary 
to secure prompt shipment. 

Plates.—Jrders of any considerable size are now the 
rare exception, general business consisting of small lots for 
immediate requirements, which are usually desired as quickly 
as possible. Prices are without change, as follows, for tide- 
water delivery: Sheared Tank Plates, 1.86c. to 1.96c.; 
Flange Plates, 1.96c. to 2.06¢c.; Marine Plates, 2.26c. to 


o6ec.; Fire Box Plates, 2.75c. to 3.50¢., according to spec- 














ifications. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Some of the Cuban orders are under- 
stood to have been placed abroad at about $7 per ton under 
the lowest figure named by American manufacturers. Several 
additional orders are to be placed, but it is to be expected 
under the circumstances that these also will go to manufac- 
turers in Great Britain or Belgium. The city of New York 
opened bids yesterday on about 3000 tons. The city will 
probably pure hase some 5000 tons more before the close of 
the year. This Pipe will be desired for delivery next year. 
While the improvements in the water supply of New York, 
which are in progress or contemplated, will require a very 
much larger tonnage, it now seems likely that a great deal 
of this business will be deferred until 1908. The general 
demand for Pipe is quite light and it is probable that some 
of the foundries will close during a portion of the winter 
rather than accumulate a stock of Pipes which might be 
found afterward to be made of dearer Pig Iron than that 
available next spring. Prices on carload lots of 6-in. are 
quoted at $33 to $33.50 per net ton, at tidewater. 


Old Material.——More or less rolling mill material is sell- 
ing in small lots for delivery in 60 days. Some transactions 
have also occurred in Heavy Melting Steel Scrap for deliv- 
eries running over three months. Stocks in the local yards, 
especially of Steel Scrap, Stove Plate and Heavy Cast Scrap, 
are exceedingly light, and it is doubtful if an order for any 
considerable quantity of these grades for prompt delivery 
could be satisfactorily filled. The rolling mills have steadily 
been reducing their stocks of Scrap, and it is expected that 
many of them will be obliged to enter the market for a fresh 
supply by or before November 1. Quotations per gross ton, 
New York City, are as follows 


Old Girder and T-Ralls for melting . $158.00 to $18.50 
Hleavy Melting Steel Scrap 18.00 to 18.50 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths 16.00 to 16.50 
Relaving Ralls s% ; ‘ 26.00 to 26.50 


Old Tron Rails . : ; . 20.00 to 20.50 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles fi 
Old Steel Car Axle I 
No, 1 Ratlroad Wrought << 
Iron Track Scrap 14.50 to 15.00 

14.50 to 15.00 

14.00 to 14.50 


No. 1 Yard Wrought, long 
No, 1 Yard Wrought, sho 


Light Tron ~ 2.00ta O.50 
Cast Rorings 1O.50 te 11.00 
Wrought lrurning 1.50 ta 12.00 
Wrought Pips 11.50 to 12.00 
Old Car Wheel 22 OOto 22.450 
No, 1 Heavy Cast, broken up 1G.50to 17.00 
Stove Plat 14.00 to 14.50 
Grat Rar 140 to 18.00 
Malleable Cast 15.50 to 16.00 


o-oo - 
Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, October 9, 1907, 


Che stock market would probably be dull, with only 
slight fluctuations, but for the sinister rumors set afloat 
every day or two, These rumors are adroitly manufactured 
so as to present the appearance of credibility and until they 
are contradicted they have the effect desired by their authors 
of forcing prices down considerably. Of this character was 
the rumor on Monday that a heavy decline in car orders and 
cancellation of business previously placed had caused the 
Pressed Steel Car Company to lay off several thousand work- 
men. ‘This caused a decline of about $9 per share in the 
price of the preferred stock and a corresponding decline in 
the common stock. The report was officially denied. but it 
had performed its purpose. Disquieting rumors of the same 
character have been circulated regarding other manufactur- 
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ing companies, and they will probably continue until general 
business conditions improve. ‘Transactions in iron and in- 
dustria] stocks have not been large, and the fluctuations in 
active stocks have been as follows in the period running 
from Thursday of last week to Tuesday of this week: United 
States Steel common 26% to 2714, preferred S714 to 88%; 
Car & Foundry common 34% to 36°4, preferred 92 to 921%; 
Locomotive common 50%4 to 51%, preferred 99% to 101144; 
Steel Foundries common 6% to 67%, preferred 35; Colorado 
Fuel 18 to 19; Pressed Steel common 231%4 to 2514, pre- 


ferred 75 to 84; Railway Spring common 35 to 351, pre- 
ferred 93% to 95; Republic common 19% to 204, pre- 
ferred 71 to 71g; Sloss-Sheffield common 43° to 44; Cast 
Iron Pipe common 27% to 29, preferred 75; Can preferred 
48% to 49. Last transactions up to 1.30 p.m. to-day are 
reported at the following prices: United State Steel common 
25%, preferred 87; Car & Foundry common 32'%, preferred 
90; Locomotive common 4814, preferred 984%,; Steel Foun- 
dries 644, preferred 388; Colorado Fuel 17144; Pressed Steel 
common 22, preferred 76; Railway Spring common 33"; 
Republic common 1914, preferred 70144; Sloss-Sheflield com 
mon 42; Tennessee Coal 185; Cast Iron Pipe common 27°, 
preferred 78; Can common 4, preferred 4814, 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company has sent 
a circular to its stockholders offering them the right to sub- 
scribe at par to $3,750,000 of the new stock to the extent 
of 12% per cent. of their holdings. The payments are to 
be made in five equal installments, the last due June 15, 
1908. ‘The money is to be used for the final cost of the new 
construction, now approaching completion, and for further 
improvements contemplated for 1908. This, it is said, will 
complete the financial plans for this year and the next. It 
is understood that the large stockholders have agreed to 
subscribe to their allotments in full and that they have also 
agreed to underwrite the rest of the issue without commission 
at par. ‘The privilege of subscribing to the new stock ex- 
pires October 15. 

The annual report of the New Haven Iron & Steel Com 
pany, New Haven, Conn., for the fiscal year ended August 
31, states that the gross earnings aggregated $552,451, com- 
pared with $595,118 for the previous year, while expenses 
were $529,979, compared with $560,398, leaving net earnings 
of $22,472, compared with $25,715. Dividend disbursements, 
which were resumed during the last fiscal year, amounted 
to $30,000, leaving a deficit of $7528, compared with a sur 
plus of $22,528 for the previous year. 

Henry & West of Philadelphia have purchased an ad- 
ditional $500,000 of the 6 per cent. bonds of the Spanish 
American Iron Company, dated July 1, 1907. The first 
$1,000,000 was offered by this firm last August. The pro 
ceeds will be applied to the development of the Spanish 
American Iron Company's Mayari District iron mines in 
Cuba. 

At a special meeting of the stockholders of the Westing- 
house Air Brake Company held after the annual meeting the 
proposition of the directors to increase the capital stock 
from $11,000,000 to $14,000,000 and the payment therefrom 
of a stock dividend of 25 per cent. was approved. It was de- 
cided to call a special meeting for December 8 in acordance 
with the law, when the transaction concerning the increase in 
the capital stock will be completed. 

The Lake Superior Corporation makes the following re- 
port of its income account for the year ending June 380, 
1907 : 

Interest and dividends from subsidiary companies. aaa te 


Interest ON AAVANCEB, AC... ceccseseccenecsscssers 150,020.18 
ie as ed0 404 CARRERE TARAS NORA ASS $OTS,O1L1.02 
Less Interest paid, general expenses, taxes 
and balance organization costs,...... $148,881.52 


First mortgage bond Interest.......... 500,000.00 ? 
‘ 648,881.52 


talance to surplus $20, 680,40 
Add surplus Jume 80, LOG... ccc cence eee er enennn HL, 682.02 


Total ‘ ‘ en eeeenh as Ce 
Less interest on Income bonds, pald October 1, 1906, 150,000.00 


Surplus June 80, 1007 idan’ ime i lati kc s+ -0471,813,02 

Nor In addition to Interest and dividends paid, as stated, 
the subsidiary companies have reserved $842,000 from net 
earnings for the year for extensions and working capital 


The American Car & Foundry Company reports its net 
earnings for the quarter ending July 31, 1907, at $2,502, 
Q78.02; its surplus April 80, 1907, was $10,552,620.81; the 
total thus realized was $22,145,607.83; less dividends for 
the quarter, on preferred stock 1% per cent, and on common 
stock 1 per cent,, amounting to $825,000, leaves the surplus 
July 81 at $21,820,607.83. 

Directors of the Western Electric Company, Chicago, 
have completed plans for a first mortgage 5 per cent. bond 
issue of $15,000,000, Hitherto this company never has had 
anv bonded indebtedness. Its authorized capital stock is 
$25,000,000, of which $15,000,000 is outstanding. The 
shareholders will vote on the proposed bond issue at a special 
meeting to be held in Chicago, November 5, The directors 


do not expect that it will be necessary to issue all, or even 
a part, of the new bonds immediately. The belief that the 
company is contemplating a big expansion of its business 
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and perhaps engaging in some other branches of the electrical! 
line is shared by many financial and electrical interests. 

Dividends.—The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com 
pany has declared a quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. on 
the common and 2 per cent. on jhe preferred stock, both 
payable November 2. 

The Harbison-Walker Refractories Company has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent., payable 
October 20. 

The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the common stock and 


> 


2 per cent. on the preferred stock, both payable October 15. 
a Om 
Boiler Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation. 


The American 


The American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association is 
in annual session this week at Atlanta, Ga., the conven- 
tion having been opened on Tuesday. The programme 
provided for addresses of welcome by Governor Hoke 
Smith, on behalf of the State, and by Mayor W. R. Joy 
ner, on behalf of the city, with responses on behalf of the 
association by E. D. Meier, president of the Heine Safety 
Boiler Company, New York, and W. H. 8S. Bateman, Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Company, Philadelphia. M. F. Cole, 
Newnan, Ga., is president; J. D. Farasey, Cleveland, 
Ohio, secretary; J. F. Wangler, St. Louis, Mo., treasurer. 
The chairman of the local Committee of Arrangements is 
Krank Harrison and the secretary is E. M. Cole. The 
Executive Committee of associate members and supply 
men in attendance upon this convention has for its of- 
ficers W. O. Duntley, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 
Chicago, president; W. H. S. Bateman of the same com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., secretary; J. T. Corbett, J. T. 
Ryerson & Son, Chicago, vice-president; H. B. Hare, Otis 
Steel Company, Cleveland, treasurer. The Publicity 
Committee of this body is composed of Louis M. Henoch, 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago; George R. Bentley, Cen 
tral Iron & Steel Company, Harrisburg, Pa.; H. 8S. White, 
Shelby Steel Tube Company, Pittsburgh, and T. H. Car 
ruthers, Globe Rolling Mill Company, Cincinnati. 

a aii : 

The Malleable Castings Trade.—B. H. Whiteley, pres 
ident of the Whiteley Malleable Castings Company, Mun 
cie, Ind., reports in an interview that the company has 
not as many specifications by 30 per cent. as at this time 
last year, but he expects that after the first of the year 
customers will send ample specifications. It is not an 
ticipated, however, that as large a business will be done 
next year as in the present year. The agricultural im 
plement manufacturers are holding off, and there is little 
doing in new car construction. During the last few 
months the company has made additions to its plant that 
will increase the capacity about 25 per cent. A new 
traveling crane has been put in recently, running the 
full length of the annealing room. 

The London cablegram of October 5 saying that Welsh 
(in plate manufacturers “have formed a combination 
which will result in the total exclusion of American and 
German steel [tin plate] bars,” seems to have as its basis 
the project referred to In the following statement from 
the London Lngineer’s Welsh market report: “In the 
Lianelly District this week arrangements are belng made 
tor amalgamation and development of large steel works, 
ind £100,000 [ts to be subscribed Steel bars and tin 
pilates are prominently In view.” The probabilities are 
that the new steel plant, which is to be a modest affair, 
it the capital is correctly stated, is due more to the dif 
hiculty the Welsh makers have had in the past year tn 
getting German and American sheet bars at anything 
like “dumping” prices, than to any desire to exclude 
steel that has often been sold below the prices of Brit 
ish makers 

The stocks of pig iron in public stores in Great Brit 
vin continue to decrease. In the week ending September 
26 the amount taken from Connal’s stores in the Cleve 
land District was 11,568 tons, leaving stock on hand of 
154.382 tons, as against 601,648 tons one year previous 
In the Cumberland District stocks of hematite iron had 
been reduced to 8581 tons on September 26. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, October 9, 1907. 
There was no improvement in business with machinery 
houses in this district the past week and frequent complaints 
fall trade to materialize, as 
While the 


orders here have not been very numerous or of large pro- 


were heard of the failure of the f 


had been expected the early part of this month. 


portions for some time, inquiries have kept up to an extent 
that indicated a fairly good volume of business; but since 
our last report these latter have also dwindled considerably, 
especially those for fair sized lots of tools. There has, how- 
ever, been a fair demand for single tools, and some inquiries 
have been received within the past few days covering a num- 
ber of machine tools each. With a few of the houses the 
falling off in domestic trade has been partially supplemented 
by foreign orders, and they have not felt so keenly the reces- 
sion of business as have those whose selling territory is lim 
ited. Deliveries are now much better and manufacturers are 
While many of them 


have the capacity of their plants taken for the next two 


more actively seeking new business. 


months, it is said that they are not much encouraged by the 
slowness with which orders are coming in. Merchants are 
having much difficulty in making collections. 

Orders from foreign sources appear to be coming in fairly 
well, particularly from Canada, whose railroads are buying 
to some extent in this country. A large order is reported 
to have been placed for sugar mill machinery for Formosa, 
and some buying has been done by South American con- 
Among these latter is the Zolinger Agricultural Im 
plement Company, Rosario, Argentine Republic, which has 
a representative in this city who has within the past few 
days placed orders for several thousand dollars’ worth of 
machine tools, the greater portion of which was secured by 
the Frevert Machinery Company, New York. It is under 
siood that the representative of this company is to leave 
shortly for Europe for the purpose of placing contracts for 
additional equipment. 

Last week it was noted in these columns that manufac 
turers in this district were receiving some nice orders from 
Canada, because of the inability of the manufacturers in 
the Dominion to supply the demand. Among the steel com 
panies which are about to expand is the Imperial Steel & 
Wire Company, Toronto, Ont., which has works at Colling 
wood, where it manufactures wire rods, wire nails, fencing 
&e. This company is to erect a new plant at Fort William, 
and will shortly have its list of machinery requirements ready 
for distribution to the trade for bids. It is understood that 
the company has secured a free site of 10 acres, fronting on 
the Kaministiquia River, and that the plant to be erected 
is to cost not less than $200,000. 


cerns. 





Pennsylvania Railroad's Mach'nery Requirements, 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, through its purchasing agent, 
has issued inquiries for the following tools and machines: 
One 24-in. patent head lathe, to be equipped with taper at- 
tachment, compound rest, 14 ft. Yin. between centers; one 
two-spindle woodworking shaper, with guide stand and shaper 
guard; one 1-in. triple head bolt cutter; two 4-in. double 
head bolt cutters; one six-spindle, 20-in. manufacturer's 
drill, single belt drive and friction clutch for each spindle, 
back gear; one No. 2 25 x 8 x 18 in. universal milling ma- 
chine; one 22 x 24 in. x 6 ft. planer; two 20 in. x 8 ft. 
lathes. with taper attachment and compound rest, and apron 
overed gears, fitted with a 16-in. four jawed scrol] combina- 
tion lathe chuck; one 10-in. slotting machine; 
radial plain drill, with 4-ft. arm, with gear drive and plain 
table, fitted with No. 5 Pennsylvania Railroad standard taper 
socket, with key; one patent drill grinding machine, with all 
attachments, including the attachment for grinding drills 
from 1-16 to 5-16 in.; one upright drill, 20-in. swing, fitted 
with No. 4 Pennsylvania Railroad standard taper socket and 
key; one No. 5 drop apron tool grinder, size of emery wheel 
36 x 4 x 24 in.; one No. 2 automatic cut-off machine, with 
all necessary attachments and pulleys: one automatic trav- 
ersing gaining machine; one No. 214 Bath universal grinder, 
swing 14 in., 36 in. between centers, with full equipment. 

An important inquiry for machine tools now before the 
trade is that sent out by the Morgan Motor Car Company, 
recently organized at Pittsburgh, Pa., with a capital stock 
of $500,000, fully paid in. The company, of which Daniei 
Morgan, 604 Empire Building, is president, will erect 1 
plant to cover several acres of ground for the manufacture 
of automobiles and is now receiving bids for an entire equip- 
ment of machinery such as is used to equip a first-class 
manufacturing plant. None of the machinery has been 
purchased. 

Some inquiries for machinery were received in the trade 
the past week from the Mergenthaler Linotyne Comnany, 
New York, for equipping the addition to its plant on Ryer- 
son street, Brooklyn. This building, which is to be 165 x 


one impro\ ed 
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74 ft., eight stories, is to be used principally for manufac- 
turing purposes and will be equipped with a good sized lot 
of new machinery. More than a year ago the company pur- 
chased a large number of milling machines, which are only 
now being installed, and it is probable that the inquiries now 
in the market cover the machinery necessary to complete the 
equipment of the lower floors, the two upper stories being 
used for office and drafting room. It is understood that the 
company intends later to build a foundry. 

Some additional machinery, including lathes, milling ma- 
chines, &e., will be required by the A. H. Yocom Company, 
Reading, Pa., which was recently incorporated and which 
has succeeded to the business. of A. TI. Yocom & Co., manu- 
facturers of the Speedwell two-cycle air cooled motors. The 
additional machinery will be used for increasing the output 
of its plant. 

The burning last week of the car repair shop of the South 
Buffalo Railroad, controlled by the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., will probably necessitate the purchase 
of quite a little new machinery to take the place of that de- 
stroyed. It is understood that the shop is to be rebuilt, but 
the company has not yet taken up the matter cf purchasing 
the new equipment. ‘The loss is stated to be about $25,000. 

It is reported that the Duquesne Heat, Light & Power 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., is closing up contracts for the 
building and equipment of its proposed new light, heat and 
power plant. This company, of which Robert C. Hall and 
S. S. Leslie are the main factors, recently executed a mort- 
gage for $10,000,000 to raise money to carry out its plans. 
It is the intention to build a large power plant along the 
Monongahela River, on a 4-acre site which has been secured. 
The plant when completed will cost about $1,500,000. 

The Raystown Water Power Company, Huntingdon, Pa., 
will let a contract in a few days for the construction of a 
dam and power house on the Raystown branch of the 
Juniata River, about 6 miles from Huntingdon. The dam 
will be about 500 ft. long, including the power house, and 
there will be an auxiliary steam plant erected in the coal 
fields near by. ‘The entire installation is designed to de- 
velop about 8500 hp., and contracts for the sale of about half 
the output have been made. W. D. Simpson is secretary. 

At a meeting of the Public Service Commission October 2 
a resolution was passed that the commission proceed at once 
with the prosecution of the Fourth avenue subway in Brook- 
lyn, according to the plans laid out by the Board of Rapid 
ransit Commissioners and duly approved by the Board of 
KMstimate and Apportionment, and that bids be asked and 
duly let for the building of the subway. Advertisements for 
bids for the construction by sections will soon appear, and it 
s expected that within five years it will be completed and 

idy for operation as far as Fortieth street and Fourth 
avenue, The subway, which is to be built by the city, will 
cost when comp! ted about $25,000,000, 





It is probable that next spring the Board of Water Sup- 
ply of New York will let some extensive contracts for work 
to be done at the city reservoirs which will call for a large 
amount of machinery equipment. ‘The city purposes erect- 
ing a large dam in Westchester County, there will be some 
extensive additions to the head works of the Catskill Aque- 
juct, high pressure tunnels will be installed in the Rondout 
and Walkill divisions, and some large tunnel work is pro- 
jected for the Esopus division. Thi 
have called the attention of intending bidders to the fact that 
it would be well to look over the topographical features of 


} 


the work before the snow falls. 


engineers in charge 


Business Chances. 


The Vandyck-Churchill Company has concluded an agency 
arrangement with the Cleveland Crane & Car Company, 
Wickliffe, Ohio, to represent it exclusively in the New York 
and Philadelphia territories. The crane department will be 
in charge of Louis H. Morgan, recently manager of the 
Ridgway Machine Company. The Cleveland Crane & Car 
Company manufactures a full line of electric and hand 


cranes. 





Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 8, 1907. 

Ruying in the local machinery market continues on a 
moderate scale. Sales have been confined to single tools and 
small lots, and even the latter have been few, while nothing 
that would indicate any extensive purchases of tools or 
machinery in the near future has come out very recently. 
Representatives of the various local machinery manufactur- 
ers and merchants have canvassed the territory pretty 
thoroughly of late, and the inability to close pending business 
of any size is universally reported. Buyers who would 
naturally make purchases for minor extension, particularly 
for such tools as could be had for fairly prompt delivery, are 
postponing purchases for the time in the hope that prices 
might show some falling off, while buyers of tools on which 


deliveries could not be made for six or eight months are 
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holding back until they can more definitely anticipate con- 
ditions next year. However, they are watching the market 
very closely. Inquiries have been increasing from week to 
week, but as they are not followed up by orders very prompt- 
ly, it is thought by the trade that would-be purchasers are 
simply feeling the market. Prices on some lines of tools are 
being firmly held, while on others there is no doubt but that 
concessions have been made. Manufacturing costs, however, 
will not permit of any extensive reductions, unless it is 
possible materially to reduce the cost of production. In 
some cases there has been a decline in the prices of raw 
materials, but not sufficient to affect the cost of production 
to any extent, particularly with labor cost on its present 
high level. It is also true that practically all the tools 
which manufacturers could furnish for immediate or near 
future delivery would in no way be benefited by the de- 
creased cost of materials, as such materials as are now 
being used in construction are largely being taken under old 
contracts at the same high cost which prevailed during the 
first half of the year. 

Manufacturers still keep pretty well occupied, and al- 
though the volume of business on hand is not so great, some 
builders are still considerably behind on deliveries. New 
work comes in but slowly and in many cases fairly prompt 
shipments can be had on some lines and sizes of tools. 

No foreign business of any size has been taken, either 
for the standard or special tools. Those transacting an 
established foreign trade in power transmission specialties 
report very satisfactory orders for the season of the year. 

There has been a more active demand for some classes of 
second-hand machine tools. Inquiries for tools of the heavier 
types have been more numerous, and several good sales have 
been reported. Sales of the smaller tools have also been 
better, but are confined almost entirely to those of a day to 
day character. 

Boilers and engines, both new and second-hand, have not 
been in active demand. There are some good propositions 
for new power equipment of the heavier type under con- 
sideration, but these as a rule do not develop into orders 
very promptly. 

While there is a falling off in the immediate demand for 
castings, foundrymen are more optimistic in their views as 
to the future. Contracts for next year are being held up 
largely owing to the declining price of raw materials, and it 
is expected that as soon as these reach a satisfactory level 
a large tonnage of business will come out. Meanwhile, 
foundries keep pretty well occupied with current business 
and deliveries on castings of all classes have improved ma- 
terially. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad has recently let a 
contract for the first construction work in connection with 
the elevation of its tracks between Wayne Junction and the 
Market street terminal to Riley & Riddle, contractors. This 
work provides for the laying out of an extensive freight 
yard at the junction of the Germantown and Norristown 
branches, between Seventeenth and Nineteenth streets. The 
new yard will take the place of the yards at Tenth and 
terks streets and at Broad and Huntingdon streets, both of 
which are to be abandoned. When the new yard is com- 
pleted, active work on the construction of the elevated struc- 
ture will be begun. 

The American Pulley Company reports business in good 
condition, although not quite so large as ea‘ly in the year. 
There is a good demand for pulleys from both foreign and 
domestic sources, and orders for large quantities have been 
booked for export and for delivery on the Pacific Coast and 
in the Middle West. Recent shipments in lots of 300 to 500 
pulleys have been made to England, Continental Europe, 
Australia and New Zealand, while carload shipments have 
been made to San Francisco and Portland on the Pacific 
Coast. The demand in the immediate territory continues 
satisfactory, and a large number of miscellaneous small or- 
ders have been filled. 

The Hess Machine Works recently made shipments of 
three sets of special file making machines to England; three 
sets to Sweden and two sets to Russia. Several sets of 
these machines have also been delivered to domestic cus- 
tomers, particularly in the New England territory. This 
concern notes a good demand for file making machinery, both 
domestic and foreign, and a number of satisfactory orders 
have been booked. All departments of the plant are being 
operated at their full capacity. 

The Newton Machine Tool Works finds that new business 
comes in slowly. although sufficient orders are on the books 
to keep the plant busy well into the coming year Inquiries 
are not so numerous, there being quite a falling off in rail- 
road business during the past few months. Deliveries re- 
cently have been fairly heavy, and iclude a number of port- 
able floor plate tools for electrical work for export, a heavy 
slotting machine for shipment to the Orient an1 several key- 
seat milling machines for shipment to Germany. Domestic 
deliveries include crank shaft planers, slotting machines, 
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slab milling machines and cold saw cutting-off machines of 
different types. While recent orders have not been heavy, 
a number have been taken for cold saw cutting-off machines, 
three spindle milling machines and other special tools. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works continues fairly busy 
and has enough orders on hand to keep it fully occupied until 
the close of the year. New business recently has been con- 
fined to small lots and single engines. The railroads are not 
buying heavily, although a good volume of business comes 
out from miscellaneous sources. A shipment of interest now 
being made is a cargo of locomotives for the Chilian State 
Railways, loading on the steamship Afghanistan at this port. 
These are for delivery at Valparaiso and Taleahuano, and 
consist of 20 locomotives of the mogul type and five switech- 
ing engines, 

Ph. Bonvillain & E. Ronceray, manufacturers and im- 
porters of molding machines, report a satisfactory demand 
for their machines, orders having recently been booked for 
a large number of machines. Their demonstration plant. at 
315 Race street, where the machines are shown in practical 
operation and where pattern plates made under the Universal 
system can be seen in course of making, is kept very busy. 
Some recent orders taken include one from a large sanitary 
ware manufacturing company in the Pittsburgh District for 
one A-5 machine for general work, taking in flasks from 14 
x 14 in. to 16 x 20 in. in size, and also for an A-3 and an 
R-8 machine for large deep work, such as sinks, lavatories 
and other sanitary work. A pump, accumulator and patent 
pattern plates for use in the universal system of machine 
molding were included in this order. Aw aluminum and 
brass foundry in the Middle West has placed orders for an 
A-3, an R-3 and an A-6 machine, together with pump, accu- 
mulator, assembling machine and two sets of pattern plate 
apparatus; while a steel foundry in the New York District 
placed orders for an A-5 machine, pattern plate apparatus 
and a sand machine. An A-5 machine and pattern plate 
apparatus has also been ordered by a foundry in the Pitts- 
burgh District. sonvillain & Ronceray now maintain a 
stock of the principal sizes of their machines, as well as pat- 
tern plate equipment, &c., at their local demonstration plant, 
in order to make prompt shipments if desired. The outlook 
for the further introduction of their Universal system of 
machine molding in this country is reported to be most 
excellent. 


_ 


Chicago Machinery Market. 


Cricaco, Iun., October 8, 1907. 

Trade of but moderate volume in machine tools marked 
the opening week in October. Orders were a little less plenti 
ful than in preceeding weeks, and transactions were confined 
almost exclusivly to stock orders for prompt shipment 
Railroad demand is almost a negligible factor in the present 
market, orders for equipment from this source being exceed 
ingly searee, Under the circumstances, however, but little 
support is expected from this quarter, owing to the vigorous 
measures of retrenchment now in force by these interests 
There is a limit to such economy, however, and in view of the 
service demands that will be made upon transportation lines 
during the fall and winter months, it is thought that requisi 
tions will, a little later, include more orders for shop equip- 
ment. The opinion is expressed by dealers that while no strong 
reaction from the present relatively quiet demand is in im- 
mediate prospect, yet the future outlook is far from dis- 
couraging. There is good reason to believe that users who 
have hitherto withheld orders because of inability to 
get anything like prompt delivery of needed tools and equip- 
ment will soon avail themselves of the growing stocks and 
better assortments that are beginning to appear on dealers’ 
floors. 

The recent excessively high price of copper and scarcity 
of money have operated in restraint of demand for electrical 
machinery. These causes are clearly responsible for the 
forced abandonment, for the present at least, of many pro- 
jected interurban trolley lines that would otherwise have 
supplied a large amount of business to makers of electrical 
equipment. On the other hand, the growth in favor of motor 
driven tools and machinery has widened the field of this 
industry, and in spite of the adverse influences under which 
it has labored, business is, all things considered, surprisingly 
well sustained. In Texas and the Southwest the demand 
for boilers and engines of small and medium sized units 
is especially active, while in other sections of the country 
the movement is more moderate. It is worthy of note in 
this connection that the business of the Atlas Engine Works, 
Indianapolis, Ind., one of the largest builders of steam power 
equipment in the country, for 11 months of its fiscal year, 
ending September 30, exceeded that of the same period of 
last vear by $200,000; its billings for September also were 
the largest in its history. In the experience of the trade 
generally, however, incoming business is somewhat reduced 
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in volume, though the number of inquiries received indicate 
the continuance of a hopeful degree of interest. The fact 
that some improvement in collections is noted lends encour- 
agement to the belief that easier money conditions will soon 
prevail, and when this takes place one of the strongest re- 
tarding influences in the path of trade will have been re- 
moved. 

The Rock Island Tool Company, Rock Island, Ill., which 
was organized last spring for the purpose of manufacturing 
vises, tools and gray iron castings, has found it necessary to 
increase its facilities and equipment in order to keep pace 
with its growing trade. ‘To this end the capital stock has 
been increased from $50,000 to $75,000. The additional 
“apital thus provided will be devoted to plant extension, both 
in buildings and machinery equipment, and the company is 
now in the market for a number of machine tools. At the 
time of its organization the company secured and occupied 
the old Donaldson Saw Works plant, which was remodeled 
to measurably suit its requirements for the manufacture of 
tools, while its foundry work is done in another plant located 
on Twenty-fourth street. With a veiw to consolidating its 
interests and erecting a modern plant, arrangements have 
been made to secure a site for its construction, and it is 
probable that within a year this project will be realized. 
The company is now investigating the question of motive 
power equipment and would be pleased to have quotations 
and catalogues from makers of gas producer outfits and 
steam power equipments. It is now represented by offices 
in Chicago and New York and has already secured some ex 
port business from England, Canada, Mexico, Switzerland 
and France. 

Milwaukee’s machine tool building industries will receive 
a substantial addition by the formation of the Milwaukee 
Machine Tool Company which was recently incorporated 
with a capital stock of $20,000. The company has already 
secured: quarters for the establishment of its plant, in which 
the necessary equipment is being installed. The preparation 
of plans and patterns for the tools it will manufacture are 
well under way, and it is expected that the plant will be 
ready for operation by January 1. Special attention will be 
given to the manufacture of a line of plain heavy duty en- 
gine lathes of simple design which in the beginning will con- 
stitute the chief product. Among those interested in this 
enterprise are George Douglass and George A. Douglass. 

The Consumers Gas Company, Princeton, Ind., bas con- 
tracted with the Practical Gas Construction Company, North 
Chicago, for the installation of a carburreted water gas 
plant, the construction of which will involve the expenditure 
of $60,000. A gas holder tank of 50,000 cu. ft. capacity will 
be supplied, together with suitable mechanical equipment, 
which will include a boiler, engine and blower, all of which 
will be furnished by the Practical Gas Construction Com- 
pany. The boiler has already been purchased, but the com- 
pany is in the market for the rest of this equipment. A brick 
and steel building, 50 x 75 ft., will be erected, the contract 
for which was secured by George Shopbell, Princeton, Ind. 
Excavation for the plant has beep begun and active work on 
construction will follow immediately. 

Through the Chicago office of the United States Reclama- 
tion Service, 876 Federal Building, bids are being taken on 
12,000 barrels of hydraulic cement for use in irrigation work 
at various points in the West; also on about 50 tons of 
riveted water pipe, 5 ft. 6 in. in diameter, made of 144 and 
3-16 in. plates, and 30 tons of No. 16 steel cut in 4-ft. strips. 
Bids on this material will be received up to October 24. 
Additional requirements for work in Utah, on which bids 
will be asked in the near future, include an air compressor 
of 300 cu. ft. of free air per minute at 100 lb. pressure; one 
electrical locomotive, 6000 ft. of 25-lb. rails, 6000 ft. of air 
pipe; 6000 ft. of trolley wire and 50 tons of sheet steel. 
Edmund T. Perkins is the engineer in charge. 

The National Blower Works, Milwaukee, Wis., maker of 
heating, ventilating and drying apparatus, has recently se- 
cured contract for the installation of its system in the In- 
dependence State Hospital, Independence, Iowa, and a like 
contract has been secured trom the H. W. Johns-Manville 
Company, Milwaukee, for the equipment of the new addition 
to its plant. Shipments have just been completed of ap- 
paratus required for an extensive heating and drying system 
which the company is installing in the new plant of the 
Western Glucose Company at Robey, Ind. 

The Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Company, Ridgway, 
Pa., has reopened its Chicago sales office at 824 Marquette 
Building. F. 8S. Hickok, who has had extensive experience 
in electrical and power plant fields, is in charge as manager. 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. October 8, 1907. 
Inquiries seem to be a little more numerous, but other- 
wise the machine tool market is about the same as a week 
igo. “ Business is not really good or really bad, only fair,” 
is the sentiment expressed by a number of the dealers. Sep- 
tember sales were a little larger than those during August, 
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and a slight further improvement is expected during Oc- 
tober, although none of the dealers is looking for a large 
volume of orders during this month or the remainder of the 
year. ‘The easing up of the demand on manufacturers has 
had a depressing effect on the machine tool market. Users 
of tools who had expected to purchase additional equipment 
this fall in many eases find that with the falling off in their 
orders their present equipment is sufficient for their needs 
ind are postponing the buying of new tools until the demand 
for their products improves. This condition has also been 
the cause of a number of cancellations recently. Some can- 
cellations have been made of orders for machine tools that 
would have been taken had deliveries been made when 
promised. A sample instance is the case of a milling ma- 
chine that was bought for July delivery. Shipment of the 
machine was delayed, and a day or two ago the dealer who 
made the sale was notified by the purchaser that as his 
orders had fallen off somewhat he could now get along with- 
out the machine, and canceled the order. 

Nearly all the orders for machine tools placed during 
the week have been, as for some time past, for one or two 
tools. Orders are being placed almost wholly for immediate 
requirements, and purchasers want tools sent at once out of 
stock. Dealers’ stocks are now fairly complete, and pretty 
good deliveries can be made on everything in the machine tool 
line except milling machines and boring mills. Realizing that 
deliveries are better and prices are at the top notch, and un- 
certain of future business conditions, consumers are holding 
back on making any large purchases for extended future 
delivery. 

No important change has developed in the situation as 
regards the machinery manufacturers during the past few 
weeks. While some report no decrease in the volume of 
new business and have enough work to keep their plants in 
full operation for months, others have had considerable fall- 
ing off in orders. ‘The demand for hoisting and conveying 
machinery and for locomotive cranes holds up well, although 
manufacturers are doing more hustling to get business, but 
there is not so much call for mining machinery and for ore 
handling machinery and other heavy machinery used largely 
by the railroads. There seems to be more falling off in the 
demand for steel castings than in any other line, and some 
of the stee] foundries are said to have very little work on 
hand. 

The Seneca Chain Company is now located in its new 
plant, which it has just completed in Mansfield, Ohio, and 
has moved its Zanesville plant to that place. The change 
does not affect its Kent plant. The company's business in- 
creased to such an extent that it necessitated the building 
of a new plant, and Mansfield having the natural advantage 
of gas, as well as good shipping facilities, was selected as 
the location. The company has installed 120 fires in its new 
plant and will make all grades of chain similar to those made 
in the Kent plant. It reports that specifications are coming 
in nicely and that the prospects for the next three or four 
months are excellent. 

The Willard Storage Battery Company has moved from 
West Sixth street to the building at Marquette street and 
Hamilton avenue, formerly occupied by the plant of the 
Royal Motor Car Company. The new quarters will give a 
great deal of additional floor space that was needed because 
of the growth of the business. The company has put in two 
new SO-hp. gas engines made by the Bruce-Meriam-Abbott 
Company, and two generators made by the Crocker-Wheeler 
Company. Further extensions are under consideration, and 
it may soon be in the market for an additional gas engine 
and generator. 

The Peerless Automatic Machine Company, capitalized at 
$100.000, has been incorporated in Cleveland by Edgar A. 
Hahn, R. P. Cattrell, Leon F. Schulze, Robert Schulze and 
Joseph F. Meyer, to mannfacture a multiple spindle auto- 
natie machine that has been invented by Mr. Schulze. The 
company has not yet definitely decided on its plans, but it 
vill probably establish a plant for the manufacture of the 
nachines. 

The new plant of the Lorain Casting Company is about 
completed and will be placed in operation in a few days. 
The building is of brick, 110 x 130 ft., and will have a daily 
capacity of 50 tons of gray iron and brass castings. The 
officers are: E. M. Pierce, president and treasurer: R. Thew, 
vice-president ; F. A. Smythe, secretary, and H. B. Davidson, 
superintendent. 

The Penn Shovel Company, Warren, Qhio, is installing 
a new furnace in its rolling mill department, and is making 
arrangements for the installation of an-additional set of 
rolls, which will be used for rolling cold rolled steel for 
tool and cutlery purposes. 

Work is progressing rapidly on the new plant of the Dean 
Electric Company, Elyria, Ohio, and it is nearing com- 
pletion. The addition will about double the capacity of the 
plant. 

The Columbus Die, Tool & Machine Company, Columbus, 
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Ohio, has leased a new plant at 191 Naghten street, and 
has moved from its present quarters. Some new machinery 
has been ordered, and the new plant will give the company 
considerable increased capacity. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of Taplin, Rice & Co., 
Akron, Ohio, held September 26, the contract for the sale of 
the entire assets of the firm to William Clerkin was ratified. 
A new company was immediately organized, with a capital 
stock of $250,000, to take over the business under the name 
of the Taplin, Rice-Clerkin Company. The new company 
will soon make extensive improvements to the plant, the in- 
tention being to erect two new buildings, one for a machine 
shop, 80 x 200 ft., to be equipped with traveling cranes, and 
the other a factory building, 80 x 150 ft. These improve- 
ments are to be made to take care of the increasing demand 
for Climax stoves, ranges and furnaces. The company also 
enjoys a large business in clay and sewer pipe making ma- 
chinery, and now has a large number of contracts under 
process of construction. Supply depots for the distribution 
of the Climax line of goods will be established during the 
next few months at Peoria, Ill.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Kan 
sas City, Mo.; Louisville, Ky.; Chattanooga, Tenn.: Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; New Castle, Pa., and Chicago, Ill. The new 
company also expects to put out a complete line of steam and 
hot water boilers 
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Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, On10, October 8. 1907 


The month of October, from all indications, promises to 
be a significant one with the machine tool trade in various 
ways. Just now various heads of large establishments are 
preparing for a brief season of work and recreation in and 
about New York. The convention of the National Ma 
chine Tool Builders’ Association to be held in that city on 
the 15th and 16th will attract several and the outing of th 
machinery men to follow on the 17th will take a numbe1 
ulso who are neither affiliated with the Tool Builders’ Asso 
ciation nor other organizations, but simply desire to mix 
with the throng and post up on the latest conditions. Sec 
retary P. E. Montanus of the Tool Builders’ Association 
has returned to his desk in Springfield and is busy with the 
programme, which is announced to be completed on Friday 
or Saturday of this week. Mr. Montanus is of the opinion 
that the convention will be a very interesting and profitable 
one for the membership, which has now reached almost th 
hundred mark. He regards the two questions, “The Ap- 
prenticeship System’ and ‘Cost Accounting,” as vitally 
important topics down for discussion. First Vice-President 
William Lodge will be early in the field, as will also Fred. 
A. Geier of the Committee on Cost Accounting. Among 
other prominent tool manufacturers who will attend the con- 
vention from Cincinnati are J. B. Doan of the American 
Tool Works Company, F. W. Boye of Schumacher & Boye, 
August Tuechter of the Cincinnati Tool Works Company, 
Philip Fosdick of the Kern Machine Tool Company, and R. 
K. LeBlond of the R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company, 
the two last named having just arrived in this country from 
a tour of Europe. 

Activity of toolmen will not be confined to New York 
during the week, for some important matters are down for 
attention in Cincinnati; notably the meeting of the Ad 
ministrative Council the National Metal Trades Association 
on October 16 and 17. This is the semiannual meeting, and 
the conferences will be held in the offices of Commissioner 
Wuest in the Fourth National Bank Building while ar- 
rangements for their comfort have been made at the Hotel 
Sinton, directly opposite. 

The Cincinnati committee men on the work of the Ohio 
State Committee of the National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education have just been named by Chairman 
Charles S. Howe, as follows: Herman Schneider, dean of 
the College of Engineering of the University of Cincinnati: 
William Lodge, president of the Lodge & Shipley Machin: 
Tool Company; Frank B. Dyer, superintendent of the Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools; Fred. A. Geier, president of the Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine Company, and John L. Sherrer, 
principal of the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute. The next meet- 
ing of the National Society is announced for a date in No- 
vember, and at Chicago. 

Local tool manufacturers visited during the past week 
manifest for the most part a confident feeling, and in some 
quarters there is a belief that the anticipated dropping off 
in sales is without good foundation; that the little slump, 
in other words, is about over, and that the comparatively 
big inquiry of early October portends substantial business. 
With none of the larger concerns are there any recent can- 
cellations, and while some of the medium and smaller sized 
establishments complain a little about collections, these 
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larger ones maintain that there is no fault to find with 
them—that money seems to be forthcoming when shipments 
are ready. <A large manufacturer, speaking about these 
shipments of long delayed orders, noted that the dealer and 
the buyer generally are exercising a most commendable 
form of patience and forbearance; that his experience had 
been that the letter of notification on long overdue shipments 
usually brought the reply to ‘go ahead” and get the tools 
on the car at the earliest possible moment. 

All reports from the South tend to suggest that that 
territory is enjoying a most unprecedented run of prosperity 
and were it not for the labor troubles in the pig iron and 
coke producing districts and the strikes among the longshore 
men and cotton handlers in the levee district, the South 
could claim precedence for good times. W. M. Bancroft of 
the Bancroft, Ross & Sinclair Company, Ltd., New Orleans, 
s here for a few days and reports the busiest times of his 
experience in the foundry department. ‘This company is 
building some heavy machinery for the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company. 

Smith & Mills, manufacturers of planers and other tools, 
have just finished their new annex of 60 x 60 ft., two 
stories, and are moving into it. They report a good demand 
for planers. On last Friday they shipped a carload of ma- 
chinery to Italy, Belgium, Russia and England. Mr. Smith 
will attend the machinery outing in New York. 

The Triumph Electric & Ice Machine Company is busy 
with orders, for the most part for the larger and heavier 
types of machines, ranging from 200 to 300 kw., for power 
and lighting installation. 

Work on the new plant of the Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Company in Oakley is progressing favorably and it is 
how expected that the foundry and part of the machine shop 
will be in operation early in the new year. This company is 
working full time in every department and is still behind on 
deliveries. 

Receiver Wm. B. Melish of the Cincinnati Steel Foundry 
Company reports negotiations progressing for the sale of the 
property and the organization of a new company to operate 
it, and is hopeful that in the course of two or three weeks 
he will be able to make a definite announcement as to its 
future. 

The John H. MeGowan Company, manufacturer of 
pumps, tobacco manufacturing and mining machinery, is 
huilding three triple expansion pumps with a capacity of 
2.000.000 to 3,500,000 gal.—two for water works installa- 
tions and the other for a phosphate mining proposition. 
This company reports inquiry active in hydraulic mining 
machinery. It is busy on machinery for several different 
tobacco manufacturing plants and has enough work to 
keep fully engaged to February 1. 

The Machinery Sales Company, dealer in machinery and 
supplies, reports inquiries good and orders coming in at a 
flattering rate. This and other local sales agencies have been 
entertaining the past week a number of buyers from the 
interior, mostly Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee. Sep- 
tember with the Machinery Sales Company is reported to 
have been better than al! three months preceding. Local 
sales agents as a rule are optimistic on the future, and one of 
them found much satisfaction in the situation, which made it 
possible to promise delivery on a 24-in. lathe in three months. 
This is a gain in time of some three or four months. A 
prominent agent gives estimates that propositions amount 
ing to $100,000 are now being figured on by sales people 
for tools needed in this immediate territory. 

Thursday, October 24, has been fixed by the Committee 
of Arrangements of the Cincinnati Industrial Bureau for the 
third annual industrial excursion of that organization. The 
plan of visiting by special train various large plants in and 
about Cincinnati and suburbs has proved the most popular 
workaday diversion ever attempted by the business and 
manufacturing interests. The managers, heads of depart- 
ments and large officials of manufacturing establishments 
mingle with men of affairs in other walks of life to the num- 
ber of 500 and more, taking the greater part of a day to the 
visiting of plants, along with which there is plenty of lunch- 
ing, speechmaking and fraternizing in general. There are 
always a large number of invited guests from other and 
nearby cities. On the coming excursion the special train will 
be run over the lines of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, 
ind invitations have been received from practically every 
large industry located on that road. The Committee of 
Arrangements consists of S. P. Egan of the Fay-lgan Com 
pany, H. L. Manss of the Manss Shoe Mfg. Company and 
iE. P. Marshall of the Union Central Life Insurance Com- 


pany. Secretary W. L. Finch will have the general direc- 
tion of affairs and is now busy preparing a programme for 
the day. The directors of the Industrial Bureau have also 


decided to issue an illustrated descriptive booklet to be used 
in connection with the advertising campaign now on. ‘The 
edition will be 10,000 copies and is intended to be of an 
especially artistic character. Among the plants already 
selected to visit on the ocasion of the excursion are those of 
the Lunkenheimer Company and the Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon 
Company. 

The Precision Machine Tool & Developing Company 2125 
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Colerain avenue, is to be reorganized. President Angel 
Afnador will retire and return to his native country, Venez- 
uela. New officers and directors will be elected within a 
few days and work will be resumed, most likely, at the same 
place. Attorneys Bolsinger & Kapp, who are acting for the 
concern are arranging affairs and interesting additionai 
capital. 

The Schreiber Iron Works Company is busy with orna- 
mental work for large buildings and reports the inquiry 
especially active from the South. Some work for the Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Company, Oakland, Cal., has just been 
finished. 

The Columbus Structural Stee] Company is making plans 
for the permanent occupancy of its recent purchase of the 
large factory building located on a tract of a little over 2 


acres on the west side of Factory street, near the Olentangy 


River, Columbus, Ohio. The property is said to be excel- 
lently adapted for the uses of the company. 


New England Machinery Market. 


WorceEsTEeR, MAss., October 8, 1907. 





Conditions continue to improve slightly in the machinery 
market. Confidence prevails that more decided improvement 
may be looked for in the year. Buyers continue to hesitate 
in placing orders. Of the numerous works that had decided 
to enter the market for new equipment, but later were im 
pelled to hold back pending developments in the business 
situation, only a few have reached the point of actually 
buying. Ina majority of cases hesitation continues. 

A potent influence in the buying of supplies and materials 
is the feeling that prices may be better later. This has hit 
the foundry business. The brass founders find it very dull 
indeed, and makers of gray iron castings are almost equally 
affected. But expectation of a drop in prices of machine 
tools is prébably without basis. Deliveries are improving, 
but the thought of lower prices for machinery seems not even 
to have entered the heads of either builders or dealers. The 
demand would have to be far less than it is to-day before 
lists are lowered, it is maintained. 

There is no sign that machine tool builders who elim- 
inated certain sizes of machines for which the demand is 
relatively small, will resume their manufacture for the pres- 
ent. Concentration of manufacturing effort upon those types 
and sizes for which there is the greatest call has resulted 
from the overtaxed facilities of the last two years. A lesson 
has been taught the trade that certain sizes of some tools are 
not necessary; that standard sizes just above or below them 
answer the purpose as well. Some, at least, of the discarded 
tools have been permanently placed in the class of special 
or semispecial machinery, and will stay there. Others will 
again be regularly built by certain machine tool works, when 
the demand for more commonly used sizes shall have fallen 
off sufficiently to make it worth the while. It is not antic- 
ipated that such will be the case for some considerable time 
to come. 

Skilled labor is easier to obtain than formerly, but it is 
by no means abundant. It is significant that the labor 
bureaus of several cities, while calling attention to the fact 
that certain shops are releasing workmen, are urging sub- 
scribers to send in the names of all applicants, that they 
may be sent to fill vacancies in other establishments. 

New England will be better represented at the annual 
meeting of the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association 
at New York next Tuesday and Wednesday than it was at 
the spring meeting. It is doubtful if a single firm among 
the members will be without representation. It is realized 
that the gathering together of the machine tool interests 
of the country at this time will be unusually important not 
so much perhaps in the association meetings themselves as 
in the meetings of the several sections, classed by product, 
and in the informal exchange of views of the situation. Some 
importance is attached to the conference of a special com- 
mittee of the association with representatives of the supply 
and machinery dealers to be held on Monday and to the con- 
tact of manufacturers and dealers which must result from 
the simultaneous gatherings. 

The business and plant of the Norton & Jones Company, 
Plainville, Conn., have been purchased by a new corpora- 
tion, known as the Corbin-Church Company, which will con 
tinue the manufacture of the Norton & Jones sensitive drill 
press and do a general machine shop business. Albert F. 
Corbin is the president; George W. Corbin, treasurer, 
and A. E. Church, secretary, all of New Britain. 

The Corbin Bros. Company, New Britain, Conn., has 
been incorporated in Connecticut with a capital stock of 
$50,000, of which $20,000 will be issued with which to begin 
business. The company wil] manufacture hardware and will 
occupy a new factory to be erected by George W. Corbin. 
The factory itself will be 102 x 122 ft., one story, of brick, 
and there will be a power house, 40 x 50 ft. The incor- 
porators are George W. Corbin and Albert F. Corbin of the 
Union Mfg. Company, formerly with the Corbin Cabinet 
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Lock Company, and Herbert H. Wheeler. The company is 
not yet ready to make announcement of its product. 

‘The New Britain hardware manufacturers are feeling a 
slacking up of business. They are going very slowly in plac- 
ing orders for materials, and their customers seem to have 
the same notion of what is best to do at this time. A large 
percentage of the great works of the city have gone on to a 
9-hr. day, with Saturday half holiday. They are running 
full, as a rule. but shorter hours have curtailed production. 

The Boston & Worcester Street Railway Company, which 
operates a high speed electric railroad connecting Boston 
and Worcester, Mass., has petitioned the Massachusetts 
Railroad Commissioners for the approval of an issue of 
$500,000 of new stock, the proceeds of which will be devoted 
to the building and equipping of power stations, track ex- 
tensions and car houses. 

The Taylor & Fenn Company, Hartford, Conn., which is 
the consolidation of the Phoenix Iron Works and the Fenn 
Machine Company, is rapidly proceeding toward the com- 
pleton of its new buildings at the Phenix plant, and in a 
few weeks the removal of the machinery of the Fenn shops 
will have been accomplished. Already the equipment of two 
of three floors has been moved. The company will have 
largely increased facilities for the manufacture of its drills, 
grinders and other machinery. 

The Millett Brass Company Springfield, Mass., has been 
organized to manufacture brass, aluminum, silver and com- 
position castings, and has taken the foundry of the Knox 
Automobile Company for its plant. Eli Millett inventor of 
the core oven that bears his name and head of the Millett 
Core Oven Company Springfield, is the owner and manager 
of the new business. The building is 50 x 183 ft., and when 
in operation will be one of the largest job foundries of its 
class in New England. The plan is to employ from 50 to 
75 men. 

The effort is to be made to reorganize the business of the 
Knox Automobile Company, Springfield, Mass., which is now 
being operated by a receiver. An offer has been made to the 
creditors, under the terms of which they would receive stock 
for their claims, but up to the present not all of them have 
accepted. 

The Springfield Elevator & Pump Company, Springfield, 
Mass., is completing plans for the new shop to be erected on 
a site recently purchased at Hartford, Conn. The building 
will be SO ft. by over 200 ft. and one story, of brick, mill 
construction. As was stated in a previous allusion to the 
new plant, electric power will be pur hased, so that no 
power will be installed, and it is not planned to purchase new 
machinery for the initial equipment. 

The Vandyck-Churchill Company, New York, has moved 
its office at New Haven, Conn., to Room 808, First National 
Bank Building, 42 Church street. This branch is in charge 
of W. O. Sims. 

The United Drop Forging Company, West Springfield, 
Mass., will probably rebuild its plant, which was burned 
October 3, with an estimated loss of $50,000, adequately 
covered by insurance. It is not yet certain what damage 
was done to the machinery. It is believed that the hammers 
can be repaired and that the steam plant, recently installed 
at a cost of $9000, can again be used, though extensive re- 
pairs will have to be made. The machine shop suffered most 
of all, and it is believed that at least a part of the general 
line of machinery will have to be replaced. The business is 
a comparatively new one, having been in operation about 
two years, and has been very successful. 

The R. F. Hawkins Iron Works, Springfield, Ma. has 
made a voluntary assignment to William B. Willecutt of 
the Wm. H. Perry Company, Boston. The company manu- 
factures structural steel work. The business will not be in- 
terrupted, it is said, but will be carried on for the benefit of 
the creditors. 

—--——— 


Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 8, 1907. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will soon purchase a 
quantity of supplies, to include a direct connected engine 
and dynamo. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until October 22 for a rotary 
blower and other supplies for the Mare Island Navy Yard. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids until 
November 4. circular No. 396, for punching and shearing 
machine, pipe cutters, &c. 

The following bids were opened October 1 for machinery 
for the navy yards: 

Bidder 20, Bullard Machine Tool Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; 31, Blake-Knowles Steam Pump Company, New 
York; 43, A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Company, New York; 
55, George E. Dow Pumping Engine Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; 58, M. T. Davidson Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
60, Detrick & Harvey Machine Company, Baltimore, Md.; 
68, W. S. Foster, New York; 72, Frevert Maéhinery Com- 
pany, New York: 86. Garvin Machine Company, New York; 
90, Harron, Rickard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal.; 97, 
Handlan-Muck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 124, Loost 
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& Dilworth, Philadelphia, Pa.; 126, Lucas Machine Too} 
Company, Cleveland, Ohie; 146, Motley, Green & Co., New 
York; 159, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York; 167, 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York; 180, Prentiss Too) 
& Supply Company, New York; 183, Pratt & Whitney Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn.; 237, Vandike-Churchill Company, 
New York; 259, Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, 
Hyde Park, Mass. 
Class 32. One steam pump—Bidder 31, $590; 48, $1335; 
55, $1004: 58, $595: 90, $717; 97, $866.80. 

Class 111. One nut facing machine 
159, $525; 239, $385. 

Class 122. One engine lathe—Bidder 124, $5629 and 
$5829: 159, $5762; 167, $5825 and $6255. 

Class 123. One engine lathe—Bidder 86, $1905.40; 124, 
$1519 and $1589: 146, $2150; 159, $1718; 167, $1747 and 

1 . 


sidder 60, $499; 


$1797; 180, $1857 and $1946; 237, $1625. 

Class 124. One extension lathe—Bidder 72, $2794; 9 
$2928 ; 124, $4822 and $5072; 167, $3928. 

Class 125. One boring and turning mill—Bidder 20, 
$2816.20; 68, $3390; 167, $8325 and $3575; 180, $2825. 

Class 126. Two toolroom lathes—Bidder 86, $1666; 159, 
$1412 ; 167, $1412; 183, $1646. 

Class 127. One turret lathe—Bidder 183, $1090; 237, 
$1059 and $989. 

Class 128. One boring and drilling machine—Bidder 126, 
$1725: 167, $1100 and $1150; 180, $1385. 

Class 129. One milling machine—Bidder 86, $990; 159, 
$1248 ; 167, $890 ; 180, $1239 ; 259, $1164. 

Class 130. One shaper—Bidder 68, $780; 72, $535; 167, 
$895 ; 180, $905. 

The General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has 
been awarded contract for 15 motor generator sets for the 
New York Navy Yard. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened September 24: 

Abbe Machinery & Supply Company, New York, class 11, 
one steam hammer, $1244.40. 

R. W. Geldart, New York. class 12, one drop hammer, 
$584.44. 

Smith-Courtney Company, Richmond, Va., class 14, one 
sensitive drill, $84.93. 

Bullard Machine Tool Company, Bridgeport, Conn., class 
15, one boring and turning mill, $1797.60. 

Central Metal & Supply Company, Baltimore, Md., class 
44, two centrifugal pumps, $220. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., class 142, 
one induction motor, S69. 

Under bids opened September 18, circular No. 8387, for 
supplies for the Isthmian Canal Commission, the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
awarded class 18, one motor, $19.40. 

Under bids opened September 3 for supplies for the navy 
yards, Vermilye & Power, New York, have been awarded 
class 224, four suction force pumps, $56.60. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened September 10: 

Thomas & Lowe Machinery Company, Providence, R. I., 
class 1, one back geared screw cutting engine lathe, $1124; 
class 4, two back geared screw cutting engine lathes, $920. 

Hill, Clarke & Co., Boston, Mass., class 2, one back 
geared screw cutting engine lathe, $775; class 3, one back 
geared screw cutting engine lathe, $575. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, class 5, one 
belt driven shaper, $785; class 6, one back geared vertical 
power feed drill press, $288. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, class 7, one uni- 
versal radial drill, $1350. 

Frevert Machinery Company, New York, class 8, one ver- 
tical sensitive drill, $48; class 9, one bolt cutter, $398. 

Willmarth & Mormon Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
class 10, one twist drill grinder, $68.50. 

Buffalo Forge Company, Butfalo, N. Y., class 11, one 
steel pressure blower, $37; class 12, one stationary blast 
forge, $86; class 13, one blacksmiths’ hand or power drill, 
$52. 

Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H., class 14, 
one set hand plate bending rolls, $232. 

American Woodworking Machinery Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., class 16, one double iron adjustable saw table, $195. 

Garvin Machine Company, New York, class 17, one 
motor driven planer, $4412. 

B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., clazs 21, 
furnishing and erecting four steel plate centrifugal fans, 
with four air heaters, two engines, two motors, &c., com- 
plete, $4621. 

American Ship Windlass Company, Providence, R. L, 
class 31, one steam pump brake windlass, $695. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., class 32, 
two generating sets, with switchboard and spare parts, 
$11,005. 

Class 15, one pattern makers’ lathe, has been canceled. 

Northern Electrical Mfg. Company, Madison, Wis., class 
111, one motor generator, $899. 
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Trade Publications. 





Foundry Supplies._The S. Obermayer Company, Cincin 
nati. July-August issue of the Obermayer Bulletin, contains 
special articles relating to foundry practice Among these is an 
article about “ rat-railing,” 


castings is discussed, it 


in which the effect of poor coke upon 
being held that blowholes, seams and 
other defects are often traceable to this cause. A heart to heart 
talk by the editor on shop economies is given. <A serial article 
by C. R. MeGahey on “ The Right Way to Run a Foundry” is 
continued. Practical information about slagging the cupola is 
furnished by E. A. Morrison, and a proper way to use steel cores 
is also briefly discussed. 

Grinding Machinery.—Challenge 
Philadelphia, Pa Booklet No. 20, 
machinery and grinder columns The grinders are made in 


Machine Company, 
Pertains to emery grinding 


several different types, for plain dry, wet tool, surface, edge or 
flat, and die grinding, and the columns in plain, countershaft 
and electric metor types. A polishing machine, countershafts 
for grinders and emery wheel dressers are also dealt with. 
Dimensions and prices are included. 

Water Purifying System.—Wiemann-Munhall Company, 
2024 Iarmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Deals with the 
Wiemann-Munhall boiler water purifier, which makes use of a new 
method of preventing seale in boilers. It is designed to take 
advantage of the action of the boiler itself, taking the water 
from it, without changing its temperature, and by means of a 
centrifugal pump forcing it through a filtering medium and from 
there back to the boiler. The standard sizes of these purifiers 
are 100, 200, 300, 500 and 1000 hp. 


Propeller Fans.—B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, 
Mass. Bulletin No. 146 of the Sturtevant engineering series. 
Devoted to the company’s electric propeller fans, which range 
in size from 18 to 120 in. in diameter. Illustrations and tables 
of dimensions, capacities and prices are given. 

Machine Toots. 
Ohio. 


Burke Machinery Company, Cleveland, 
These give illustrations and brief descriptions 
of the company’s Nos. 1, 2. 3 and 4 milling machines; milling 
miller and drill press vise; 
vertical milling attachment for Nos. 3 and 4 milling ma 


Circulars. 


machine bearings; index centers; 


arbors: 


chines; milling machine column; coal oil forge; Nos. 1, 1% and 
2 tapping machines; Nos. 0 and 1 10-in. sensitive drill presses, 
and No tapper column Price-lists are given. 


Shapers.—Rockford Machine Tool Company, Rockford, III. 
These deal respectively with the 12, 16, 20 and 


24 in. Rockford shapers, giving descriptions of their parts, front 


Four circulars. 


and end views, and their dimensions. An illustrated description 
of the 12-in. shaper was given in The Iron Age May 9, 1907. 
Bronze.—The Ansonia Brass & Copper Company, 99 John 
street, New York City 
Gives information of 


Pamphlet Size 4 x 7 in.; 
technical character regarding the tensil 


pages 34 


strength, specific gravity, weights and tests of Tobin bronze, as 





vell as other data regarding elongation, elastic limit and ult 


mate tensile strength Several useful tables are given showing 


the approximate weight of sheets and plates of different thick 
nesses in pounds per square foot as well as approximate weight 


of round and hexagonal rods rhe results of numerous tests 


are also given, some of them being from Government labora 


tories 

Boilers, Pulleys, &e.—Thos. C. Basshor Company, 28S 
Light street, Baltimore, Md Catalogue and pamphlets The 
catalogue is about 64 x 9% tn. and contains 97 pages It gives 


illustrations and specifications of return tubular boilers, single 
and double front boilers, high pressure horizontal tubular boil 
ers, vertical tubular boilers, internal furnace tubular boiler, and 
a 400-hp. marine boiler. Smoke connections, boiler accessories, 
the‘ Morrison corrugated furnace, air lock for sinking founda 
tions, steel stacks, portable boring machine, and Skinner engines 
are also dealt with. Diagrams of different riveted joints giving 
the efficiency of strength, and diagrams and measurements for 
setting return tubular boilers are included. Some 830 pages of 
useful information are appended. The pamphlets deal respec 
tively with power transmission appliances, the Eclipse wood split 
pulley, and the Philips’ pressed -steel pulley. 
Feed-Water Heating and Purification. 
cline Filter & Heater Company, Marion, Ohio. 
G-1. Size 6 x 9 in. 


Marion In 
Catalogue No. 
; pages 29. Illustrates and describes the 
Marion system of feed-water heating and purification, for which 
The construction and operation 
of the Marion heater and purifier are dealt with and details are 
given in the way of line drawings of the system. The Fackard 
separator, which is furnished with the company’s heaters and 
purifiers, is treated of separately, and attention is called to the 
fact that it contains no complications or objectionable features, 
and at the same time it affords provisions for the thorough 
elimination of impurities. 

Fuel Saver and Smoke Preventer.—Fuel Economizet 
Devoted to the com 
pany’s fuel saving and smoke preventing device, which it is 
claimed will not make smoke or ctinkers under any condition, 
no matter how heavy the firing or how bad the coal, provided 
the fire is kept loose, so the forced air draft can take effect on 
the fire. Information to guide steam users and engineers, and 
several reproductions of testimonial letters are included. 


many advantages are claimed. 


Company, Jamestown, N. Y.* Pamphlet. 
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HARDWARE 


- HE Post Office Department has promulgated an elab- 


orate series of regulations for the government of 


the rural free delivery service, reference to which, it will 
be observed, is made in the letter of our special Washing- 
ton correspondent given on another page. Certain provi 
sions of these regulations are of great interest and im- 
portance to retail merchants in all lines. Two features, 


especially, should have their very careful attention— 


namely, those limiting the activity of carriers to their offi- 
cial duties and defining the so-called express package 
privilege and those outlining the method by which patrons 
of rural routes may procure money orders through the 
carriers. Under the new regulations the patrons of rural 
routes are certainly accorded all the facilities which they 
can reasonably ask, and at the same time an intelligent 
and evidently sincere effort is made to secure the inter- 


ests of the local merchants. 


The steps which are thus taken to facilitate the ob 
taining of money orders by those residing on the rural 
routes will receive Those who are 


general approval. 


thus served are in fact given greater facilities for the 
purchase of money orders than are enjoyed by the in 


habitants of cities. The arguments of the advocates of 
a post check currency are thus deprived of much of their 
force, as the requirements of the public, so far as re 
mittances through the machinery of the post office are 
concerned, will be in large measure met by the system 


thus put in operation. Local merchants will doubtless 
regret having the country people given the opportunity 
so readily to send their money out of town, apprehend 
ing that too large a proportion of it will be going to the 


great mail order houses. 


The new regulations have a more important and far 
reaching effect in connection with the transportation of 
merchandise by the rural carriers, who are permitted to 
do this under practically the sole restriction that their 
activities in this field shall not interfere with the carriage 
cf mail matter. Official countenance is thus given of the 
establishment in all parts of the country of a local ex- 
ress business carried on by persons who are obliged by 
rheir service of the Post Office Department to go over the 
sround regularly and frequently, and are in addition, on 
nccount of their official position, given an advantage over 
cther express men in the field. It remains to be seen to 

hat extent the catalogue houses will avail themselves of 
these facilities. An attempt is apparently made in these 
regulations to protect local merchants by the provision 
that express matter is to be delivered to the carriers in 
person, but this can obviously be done by some repnresenta- 
tive of the mail order house. It is not clear what is in- 
tended to be accomplished by the provision that the 
charges for this postal-express service are to be paid for 
by the persons to whom the goods are delivered, and for 
remuneration from the 


bidding the carriers to receive 


merchants whose goods are thus delivered. The opera- 


tion of the system under these new rulings will be 


vvatched with interest and not*a little solicitude. 


Whatever questions there may be awaiting determina- 


tion the duty of the local merchants is obvious. They 


must avail themselves of the opportunities which are 


afforded them by this development of the postal service. 


They must see to it that it is their goods and not those 
of the competitors in distant cities which are thus dis- 
tributed by the rural carriers. How to secure this is a 
problem of the hour. It calls for prompt decision and for 


prompt, enterprising and energetic action. 





Condition of Trade. 


The orders which manufacturers are receiving repre 
sent in general moderate quantities of goods, and are in 
in many cases accompanied by urgent requests for ship- 


ment. While the jobbers entered on the season with 
large and in some cases heavy stocks, the demands which 
have been made upon them have reduced them, so that in 
some lines there is a necessity for sorting up orders in 


anticipation of further depletion. There is little buying 


for requirements far ahead, it being generally conceded 
that the time has come for the conservative but not over- 
cautious or timid conduct of business. Orders received 
by manufacturers and jobbers from the retail merchants 
indicate a similar feeling, but there is less of this con- 
servatism in the agricultural sections than in the indus- 
trial where there has been for several months something 
of a hesitancy about the purchase of goods which could 
be deferred in view of possible changes in the market or 
in the business situation. Within the past week or two 
there has been a disposition on the part of some of these 
large consumers to place orders for supplies, the need of 
which is urgently felt. Prices are in general well main 
tained, and in some lines are steady and even strong. In 
others concessions are quietly creeping in, and lower quo- 
tations in a few are openly made. There is, however, a 
general confidence in the trade that business for the sea 
son, notwithstanding some softening or decline in values, 
is going to continue in excellent volume as a result of the 


prosperity especially of the agricultural classes. 


Chicago. 

Given a purchasing power supplied by fairly abundant 
crops marketable at remunerative prices and it may be 
safely assumed that there will be no alarming curtail- 
ment of consumption demand in communities so favored. 
In this proposition is summarized conditions as they ex- 
ist throughout the broad agricultural areas of the West 
and Middle West, and to a large extent in the South 
and Southwest. Other communities and other interests 
more susceptible to outside influences may reflect to a 
greater or less degree the retarding effects of tight money 
and retrenchment, but on the whole the present situation 
is not one to inspire pessimistic views of the trade out- 
lines at least. Jobbers’ September 
as exhibited in billings for the month, follows 
for the previous year, and October 
Wire and Wire prod- 


look, in Hardware 
business, 


close to the record 
has opened with a fair demand. 


ucts continue to hold prominent rank among the lines 
showing special activity. Fencing Wire, both Smooth 


and Barb, though coming forward in heavy shipments, is 
not being supplied in excess of consumers’ requirements. 
The continued demand for Wire Nails prevents the ac- 
cumulation of stocks, either at the mills or in jobbers’ 
warehouses. Prices are being well maintained at the 
last advance. The American Axe & Tool Company has 
announced to the trade that prices on edge Tools effective 
through the remainder of the year have been reaffirmed. 
Some further reductions in Copper goods have followed 
the development of continued weakness in that metal. 
It is believed, however, that a more stable condition in 
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the market values of Copper and Copper goods is near at 
hand, but until it is definitely established conservative 
buying will be the rule. While orders in the jobbing 
trade are plentiful it is noticed that merchants are not 
anticipating wants so far in advance. A good deal of 
activity is being displayed by manufacturers in their 
campaign for new business. Few, however, seem to be 
in urgent need of orders to furnish present work, but in 
most cases the accumulation of forward orders is fast 
disappearing. 
—— pen 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails. The Wire Nail market is in very satis 
factory condition with a good demand. Specifications on 
orders in hand are coming in fairly, and a good mans 
new orders are being pooked. The character of the. trade 
indicates that the stocks in jobbers’ hands as well as 
with the retail merchants are of moderate volume, while 
the urgeney for shipment shows that in some cases as- 
sortments are becoming broken. The market is quite 
firm and the new price of $9.05 is well maintained. In 
some apparently exceptional cases a slight concession has 
heen made from this figure, owing principally to the will 
ingness of manufacturers to let in customers who failed 
to purchase at the old price. While the principal job 
bing houses were generally anticipating the advance 
which occurred there were some who failed to place their 
orders in time. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, plus actual freight to point of delivery, 60 days, 
or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

Cartons: 20. JODWALUs wis cx diss <'5i5 ss e's sees nists omeernserers® $2.05 
Carload lots, to retail merchantS....-cecesseessrreerree 2.10 

Vew York.—Business in small lots of Nails at store is 
fair. Local jobbers and Nail houses are holding small 
lots at store at $2.85 base, and in general this price is 
fairly well maintained. 


Chicago.—In no department of finished goods is the 
demand so persistent as in Wire Nails. Orders and spec- 
ifications flow in unceasingly, and the heavy shipments 
going forward from the mills are scarcely adequate to 
supply the week to week wants of jobbers. Stocks are 
nowhere in excess of actual requirements, and shortage 
of sizes is common. Quotations are as follows: $2.23 in 
ear lots to jobbers, and $2.28 in car lots to retailers, with 
an advance of 5 cents for less than car lots from mills. 

Pittsburgh.—General conditions existing in the Wire 
Nail trade are reported by the mils to be extremely sat- 
isfactory. New demand continues active, and specifica- 
tions against contracts are coming in quite freely. Lead 
ing mills have their product sold up for some time to 
come. and shipments are heavy. The supply of Steel and 
ears is very satisfactory, and the mills advise us that 
established prices are being firmly held. Quotations are 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point 
of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days: 

Carloads, to jobbers....---++->: ‘ at 
Carload lots, to retail merchants....---++-ssrrrrrerrte’ 2.10 

Cut Nails.— There is only a moderate degree of ac- 
tivity in the Cut Nail market. This is owing in part at 
least to the fact that its tone is not as strong as in Wire 
Nails, wih irregularity in current quotations. In a gen- 
eral way the market is represented by $2.10 in carload 
lots at mill. To this figure according to the traditions 
of the trade freight from Pittsburgh to point of distine- 
tion should be added, but very frequently if a delivered 
price is quoted it represents the actual rather than the 
ittsburgh freight. 
cessions are made, representing a price at mill slightly 
shading $2.05. 

° 


In some instances even further con- 


New York.—In this immediate territory demand is 
comparatively light. Quotations for small lots at store 
range from $2.30 to $2.35 base, the former price being 
quite common. 

Chicago.—Locally last week’s trade was quiet. Orders 
received were generally for small lots for immediate 
needs. Prices, however, are with rare exceptions main- 
tained at the current quotations. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: Iron Cut Nails, carloads, to jobbers, $2.38; to re- 
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tailers, $2.43; Steel. to jobbers, in carloads, $2 28; to re 





tnilers, $2.38. 


Pittsburgh.—Demand is 1 arly altogether for small 
lots for prompt shipment, while specifications against con- 
tracts are not coming in as freely as the mills would de- 
sire. Prices are only fairly strong and are sometimes 
We quote Steel Cut Nails at $2.05 to $2.10 in 


carloads, and $2.15 to $2.20 in less than carloads. The 


shaded. 


market is only fairly strong at these prices. Iron ‘ ut 
Nails usually bring 10c¢. a keg advance over above prices 


Barb Wire.—There is 4 fair degree of activity in 
Barb Wire, but shipments are principally on old con 
tracts. The extent to which Woven Wire Fencing is tak 
ng the place of Barb Wire has undoubtedly something 
to do with the present condition. The shipments to terri 
tory in the S uth and Southwest are referred to as COV 
ering a fair proportion of the business. Quotations are 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, GO days or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days 


Tobbers, ¢ arload lots 





Retailers, carload lots... 


Retailers, less than earload lots 





2.60 


Chicago. ‘hough new business is rather small in vol- 
ume, specifications against contract furnish abundant 
vork for the mills, which are making heavy shipments. 
Jobbers, Chicago, car lots, Painted, 
to retailers, car lots, Painted, 


We quote as follows: 
2.38: Galvanized, $2.65, 
$2.48: Galvanized, $2.73; 

Painted, $2.59; Galvanized, $2.85; Staples, Bright, in car 


lots, $2.35; Galvanized, $2.65; car lots, to retailers, 10 


retailers, less than car lots, 


cents extra, with an additional 5 cents for less than car 
lots. 

Pittsburgh.—New tonnage is very light, but specifica- 
tions against contracts are coming in quite freely. It is 
stated that official prices are being firmly held. Quota- 


» 


tions are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days or = per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted Gal. 
Jobbers, earload lots....++-+-> ee ‘ $2.20 $2.50 
Retailers, carload lots...---+++: ou Le pedi, ee 2.55 
Retailers, less than carload lotS...+-+++errertte* 2.35 2.65 


Smooth Fence Wire. The prices on Smooth Fence 
Wire are well maintained, and the market is character- 
ized by a decidedly firm tone. The volume of business 
is excellent. A large proportion of the Wire goes into 
Woven Fencing, of which there is apparently a still in- 
creasing use. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. for cash in 10 days: 


Jovbers, carloads... 


Ratallerl CATIORER. . 0. <cnccreccsoncocoseresscesees he” 1.95 

Chicago.—Orders for heavy tonnage from the Fence 
making interests are being entered by the mills, and in 
almost every case prompt shipments are being urged. 
These, together with the specifications coming in on old 
contracts, are taxing mill capacities to supply. Quotations 
ire as follows: In car lots, to jobbers, $2.05 f.o.b. Chi 
ago, and to retailers, $2.15. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for Fence Wire from Fence 
wanufacturers and other consumers continues heavy, 
while specifications against contracts are coming in very 
treely. Shipments by the mills continue very heavy, and 
we are advised that official prices are being firmly held. 
Quotations for base numbers 6 to 9 are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days 
lobbers, carloads ee : $1.90 


Sntallard. CATIONEE: 6.0 0c cece sceceeu sree sass enee’s ~- 1.99 


Bells and Gongs. Reductions have been made by 
-anufacturers of Bells ang Gongs. consequent to the de 
elnes in copper and brass. New prices are approximately 
10 per cent. lower, being fairly represented by a discount 


on common Hand Bells of 50, 10 and 5 per cent. 


Pumps. There is little tendency to reduce prices on 
Pumps, in consequence of declines in metals, especially 
since on the common grades ef Pitcher Spout and Cistern 
Pumps, brass and copper do not enter as an element of 
construction. Manufacturers state that prices were never 
high enough to be commensurate with the top prices of 
raw material. The market on Pitcher Spout Pumps may 


be represented in a general way by discount of 75 and 10 
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per cent., 
cent. 


and on Cistern Pumps by 
Referring to the past 


a discount of 60 per 
season’s business manufac- 
turers are practically unanimous in their expressions of 
too much 
wet weather to stimuulate trade, but taking the country 


satisfaction. In some sections there has been 
as a whole the demand has been exceptionally good, and 
producers have had about all the business they could han- 
dle. 


already suggested many assert that the 


Prices have been fairly remunerative, although as 


advances made 


early in the season were insufficient to cover increased 
manufacturing costs. Since then there has been little 
change, and the market has been noticeably free from 


the irregularity arising from 


served. 


competition usually ob- 


Copper Products.— Base prices on manufactured Cop- 
per and Brass materials, such as Sheets, Rods, Tubes, 
Wire, &¢.. are unchanged since the recent readjustment. 
While the demand is somewhat better than has been the 
case for several months, there is still the same hesitancy 
on the part of buyers. which, it is expected, will continue 
until even lower prices have been reached. Actual prices 
are determined more by the necessities of buyer and seller 
than the established base rates. The Copper situation is 
largely dominated by the financial, the _ stringent 
money market being detrimental to the placing of bonds 
by the electrical interests, the effect of tem- 
porarily to retard development in a field which ordinarily 
uses, approximately, 50 per cent. of the Copper production. 


which is 


Ice Cream Freezers.—In our last issue reference was 
inade to the fact that next season’s market for Ice Cream 
Freezers would be an open one. It has since developed 
that while manufacturers propose to work independently 
there is a general hold last 
year’s level, a course which is said to be rendered almost 
unperative by present manufacturing Most 
tracts, however, are guaranteed against declines. 


disposition to prices on 


costs. con- 


Conductor Pipe.—Reports of increasing 
in quotations on Conductor 
would indicate that 


pearance of 


irregularity 


Pipe and Eaves Trough 


the market is losing some of the ap 
and Which has been 
fairly well maintained in most sections for 


Business is in reduced 


firmness uniformity 
a long period. 
volume and there is an increas- 
ing disposition to stimulate buying by shading prices and 
by offering to 
decline. <A 
stiffen 


pected in the near future. 


guarantee against 
tend to 


may be ex 


book contracts with a 


revival of demand would 
things up, but it is doubtful if this 
is that 


the price of Copper 


probably 


Certain it further ma- 


terial reductions may be expected in 


Pipe and Trough, in anticipation of which concessions on 


nominally established prices are now being made, 
Auger Bits.—The volume of business in Auger Bits 
continues light, and also in Expansive Bits, manufac 
turers showing an increasing disposition to book such 
orders as are obtainable even at the expense of prices. 
Although association prices are still ostensibly main 


tained there are many 
being taken care of by the manufacturers from 
they usually purchase, in order to hold their 


against increasingly keen competition. 


exceptions. Large buyers are 
whom 


business 


Since the beginning of the decline in 
there 


Brass Cocks. 
Brass and Copper 


prices on 


break in 
Quotations on 


been no violent 


Bibs. 


has 
and these 
goods, however, have steadily sagged, with no disposition 


Brass Cocks 
on the part of the buyers to order more than their imme 
diate requirements. 


be r 


The present level of the market may 
a discount on Hardware grade Cocks 
of 75 and 5 per cent. and on Compression Bibs by 70 and 


presented by 


5 per cent., these prices being subject to concessions on 
fair sized orders. 

Glaziers’ Points.—Quotations on Glaziers’ Points, 
made on the occasion of the last decline in Zinc, remain 
nominally unchanged, but the market is soft and con- 
cessions can be secured on desirable orders without much 
difficulty. The market may be represented by 


tion on bulk and 1-lb. papers of 9% cents. 


a quota- 


Washers. 
quotations on Washers, some makers showing 


A tendency to irregularity is observed in 
a disposi- 
tion to make very low prices in competition for actual 


orders. This is true of large manufacturers, as well as 
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ot some concerns Who make Washers to use > s°rap. 
The market may be fairly represented by quotations 
based on from 5.80 to 6 cents off list. 


Sash Cord.—The market for Sash Cord is not firm, 
although the concessions reported on the established base 
of 25 cents are moderate, ranging from 2 to 4 per cent. 
The tendency to weakness is most apparent from the 
fact that the 


paratively small buyers and on reduced quantities. 


lowest prices are freely offered. to com- 


Rope.—The present demand shows some improvement 
over that of last month, but is not up to the capacity of 
the mills. The lower price of Fiber deters large buyers 
paying the prices for Rope made from higher priced raw 
material, so that the usual orders placed before closing of 
navigation are comparatively light. Manufacturers are 
endeavoring to maintain prices, as the majority of them 
are using fairly high priced Fiber. Base prices are about 
Pure Manila, 12 to 12% cents; B quality 
down to 10 Pure Sisal, 9 cents; lower 
No. 1 Jute, %4 in. and up, 
No. 2 Jute, 8 to 8% cents. 


as follows: 
grades cents ; 
grades Sisal, 734, to 8 cents; 
S42 to 9 cents; 

Window Glass.—The result of the vote by the mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Window Glass Workers of Amer- 
ica, on the revision of the wage scale, was overwhelmingly 
in favor of referring the whole matter back to the Wage 
Committee, with power to act, and it is probable that the 
matter will be taken up at The manufacturers 
have maintained a very strong front in not starting their 
Glass plants at the greatly advanced scale of wages pro- 
posed by workmen. The full capacity of the plants ex- 
ceeds the demand, and there are some factories now oper- 
ating which are understood to be quoting 90 and 20 for 
single and 90 and 25 per cent. discount for double strength 
Glass, from manufacturers’ list. These prices would in- 
dicate that the workmen were not being paid the wages 
first proposed by the Amalgamated Association. Demand 
little if any improvement. Prices at this point 
firm at the following quotations: 90 and 10 per 


once, 


shows 
are not 


cent. discount for single and 90 and 15 per cent. dis- 
count for double strength Glass from jobbers’ list, Oc- 
tober 1, 1903. 

White Lead in Oil.—Large buyers are not coming 


into the market for quantities of White Lead in Oil, and 
hand to 
been at 


mouth char- 
all general 

Manufac- 
their capacity at 


business has been somewhat of a 


acter. Placing of contracts has not 
since the reduction of 


turers are reported to be 


price on September 9. 
sold up to 
present. Quotations are as follows, Dry or Oil in kegs: 


In lots of 500 lb. and over, 7 cents per pound. In lots of 


less than 500 Ib., 744 cents per pound net. 


Spirits Turpentine.—During the week the local mar- 
ket advanced 144 cents per gallon in sympathy with the 


Savannah market, and then dropped off the same amount, 


following a decline in Savannah. This market is now 
fairly steady at the following quotations, according to 
quantity: Oil Barrels, 54% to 55 cents; Machine Made 


Barrels, 55 to 5514 cents. 

Linseed Oil. October 4 Linseed Oil has ad- 
vanced 8 cents per gallon in this market. This has been 
caused by and late movement of Flax Seed. Be- 
Seed a number of the mills 
have stopped operations, awaiting further market devel- 
opments. Large buyers have not renewed expired con- 
tracts, because of high prices of Oil, so that demand has 


Since 


slow 
cause of the high prices of 


been for small lots. This includes purchases by the con- 
At this point out of town Raw, in 
five barrel lots, is quoted at 48 cents per gallon, and City 


Raw at Boiled Oil is 1 cent advance 


suming industries. 
1) cents per gallon. 
over Raw. 

—————d>-e__—_——_ 


CLEVELAND Twist Dritt Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has recently purchased the plant, business and pat- 


THI 


ents owned by the Three Rivers Tool Company, Three 
Mich. This company made an extensive line of 
High Speed Reamers and Core Drills, and the Cleveland 
company expects an active demand for tools to be made 
in this new department. It will be in charge of J. G. 
Matthews, who owned the patents and started the enter- 
prise at Three Rivers, 


Rivers, 
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New Regulations for 
R. F. D. Service. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 8, 1907. 

N elaborate series of regulations for the government 

of the rural free delivery service has been an- 
nounced by the Post Office Department. Some of the pro- 
visions are of much interest and importance to retail 
merchants in all lines of business, especially those which 
limit the activities of carriers and define the express pack- 
age privilege and outline the method by which rural route 
patrons can procure money orders through the carriers. 
As a result of the new regulations persons located on 
rural routes are accorded every reasonable facility, while 
there is an attempt to safeguard the business of the local 
merchant. Familiarity with the new code will enable any 
merchant to determine whether the carriers in his local- 
ity are following the Department’s instructions, and he 
should lose no time in reporting to the Department any 
violations of the rules that may come under his notice. 

The duties of and limitations upon rural carriers with 
respect to their employment and the handling of unoffi- 
cial packages are set forth in section 98 of the new regu- 
lations, the first paragraph of which is a verbatim quota- 
tion of the law which put an end to the practice of rep- 
resenting mail order houses, which had been followed by 
carriers for several years. This section of the new code 
is as follows: 

1. Rural carriers shall not solicit business or receive orders of 
any kind fer any person, firm or corporation, and shall not, 
during theic hours of employment, carry any merchandise for 
hire Provided, that said carriers may carry merchandise for 
hire for and upon the request of patrons residing upon their 
respective routes whenever it shall not interfere with the proper 
discharge of their official duties and under such regulations as 
the Vostmaster-General may prescribe. 

2. Rural carriers shall not engage in or conduct any busi 
ness, While they are cn or off duty, which offers the temptation 
to solicit patronage on their routes or which by reason of their 
oficial position gives them special advantage over competitors, 
such as book canvassing, soliciting insurance, selling Sewing 
Machines, or kindred occupations. 

3. Rural carriers are permitted to carry, outside of the 
maiis, for hire, for and upon request of patrons of their routes, 
only unmailable articles or packages of merchandise, articles 
and packages of mailable matter weighing over 4 lb., and mail 
able and unmailable articles when combined in one package, 
wheiher weighing in the aggregate more Or less than 4 lb., pro 
vided such articles are received from one merehant or patror 
to be delivered to one merchant or patron. Sut Intoxicating 
liquors (ardent, vinous, spirituous or malt), explosives, liquids 
liable to explosion by shock or jar, or to spontaneous combus 
tion, or any article exhaling bad odor, shall not In any circum 
stances be carried by rural carriers in their vehicles while on 
the service of their routes, or while they have mail in their cus 
tody for delivery or dispatch. 

4. With the exception of matter entitled to free transmis 
sion through the mails under the franking privlege, and county 
newspapers, which by law may be carried free to actual sub 
scribers residing in county of publication except when addressed 
for delivery at post offices having city delivery, and with the 
exception noted in the preceding paragraph, no mailable matter 
weighing 4 lb. or under shall be carried by rural carriers while 
on duty unless postage thereon at regular rates has been paid. 

5. Express matter which patrons desire carriers to carry 
shall be delivered to carriers in person, and they are not per- 
mitted to leave their official routes while on duty to receive or 
deliver such merchandise, and shall not accept anything that 
will delay the mail or in any way interfere with the service. 

6. The fee for delivering express matter shall be paid by 
patron for whom service is rendered, and carriers cannot receive 
compensation from merchants for delivering express matter to 
patrons. 


It will be noted that in drafting the instructions above 
set forth the postal authorities have been at considerable 
yains to make the carrier in all cases the agent of the 
patron rather than the merchant, and to forbid the trans- 
portation as express matter of anything which might 
properly be carried through the mails by payment of 
the postage thereon. 

Mail Order Business on Rural Routes. 


It has long been a stock argument of the advocates 
of post check currency that the public generally, but the 
patrons of rural routes in particular, find the present 
money order system exceedingly inconvenient. Of course, 
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all the promoters of legislation in the direct interest of 
the catalogue houses emphasize especially the assertion 
chat the farmers of the country are prevented from 
sending their money to the cities to buy goods by the 
“antiquated restrictions of the postal regulations.” As 
a matter of fact, the patrons of rural routes are afforded 
every facility to procure money orders. The regulations 
just issued not only require the carrier to procure orders 
ut the request of a patron of his route, but also authorize 
him to act as the patron’s agent in mailing the order to 
the payee thereof in an addressed envelope furnished for 
the purpose by the patron. The interests of patrons of 
‘ural routes are further protected by a provision spe- 
‘ifically prohibiting carriers from accepting any fee or 
remuneration for performing such service. 

The most important features of the regulations relat- 
ing to money order business on rural routes are as fol- 
iows: 


See. 156. Rural carriers are authorized and required, while 
serving their routes, to take applications and accept money for 
money orders from persons desiring to purchase same, and to 
give receipts for funds so received. ‘ 

See. 159. Unless special instructions to the contrary shall 
have been issued by the Department, rural carriers shall, imme 
diately after returning to the distributing offices from their 
trips, present the applications they have received and the 
money, including fees, for money orders to the postmaster, who 
will issne the orders according to the applications and mail to 
the respective remitters, in official penalty envelopes, the re- 
ceipts which are detached from the advices of the orders On 
the back of each application the carrier shall write over his 
own signature the number of the receipt given by him to the 
remitter (the purchaser). 

Sec. 160. A money order issued on an application presented 
through a rural carrier shall, if possible, be personally delivered 
on the route to the applicant or his duly authorized representa- 
tive when carrier makes his next reguiar trip, but carrier should 
not leave his route for this purpose If personal delivery is 
found impracticable, the order may be inclosed in a penalty 
envelope addressed to the applicant and deposited in applicant's 
(the remitter’s) mail box. 

Sec. 161. Instead of delivering to the remitter a money 
order so purchased and issued, the carrier may, as agent of the 
remitter and at his request, mail the money order to the payee 
thereof in an addressed envelope furnished for the purpose by 
the remitter (the purchaser): but carriers are not allowed to 
accept any extra fee or remuneration for performing such serv 
ice. 

See. 162. A rural carrier is permitted to take applications 
for money orders to be drawn on the distributing office of the 
route he serves Rv this means persons residing on one rural 
route may make remittances to persons residing on other routes 
radiating from the same office 


Sec. 163. The stubs in the receipt books (Form 6387) are 
intended to serve as the carrier’s record of money orders applied 
for and issved through them The particulars of each order 


purehased through a carrier shall be entered on the stub of 
the receipt given by the carrier to the purchaser. 

The new regulations further provide that in case a 
rural carrier is required to deliver his collections to 
another carrier to be taken by him to a post office or sta- 
tion, the carrier who made the original collections shall 
deliver also the money order applications and the money 
for the orders. including fees for the same, to the other 
form prescribed by the department. 

It is also provided that money orders drawn iw favor 
of persons residing on a rural route may, as a matter of 
accommodation, be paid through the carrier serving the 
route, but the carrier shall not in any case exact any fee 
or compensation for collecting the amount of an order. 
The payee who desires to collect the amount through a 
carrier may deliver the money order to the carrier ac- 
companied by an order to the paying postmaster in the 
following form: 

Please PAY tO ...ccscccenes carrier, for delivery to me, the 
amount of money order No, ...., Issued at ..... cece eeecees 
in my favor, and, this day handed to him by me for collection. 

The carrier will supply a printed form for the above 
order, or it may be written by the payee. Ww. L. C. 

——__$_$<---—__—_- 

The Union Park Furniture House, Spokane, Wash., 
F. Bruya, proprietor, has succeeded H. W. Bendzick & 
Co., in the Hardware, Stove and Tinware business. 


Little Falls Hardware Company has becn incorporated 
by J. B. Connell, A. Brandt and others to conduct a 
general Hardware business at Little Falls, Minn. 
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THE 
THE ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTIONS. 


HE NATIONAL HARDWARE 
invited the Heavy 


try regardless of 


ASSOCIATION has 
Hardware jobbers of the coun- 
whether or not they are members of 
the association to meet at, the Marlborough-Blenheim, At 
lantic City, N. J., on 


The object of the meeting will be to consider ways and 


Monday, October 21, at 2.30 p.m. 


means of making the distribution of iron, steel and items 
generally known as Heavy Hardware more remunerative 


to the jobbing trade. The manufacturers of these com 
modities are cordially invited to be present at a session 
will be Monday 


Tuesday, October 22, at 10.50 a.m. the 


evening at 8 
metal 
invited to 


which held on p.m. On 


merchants 
of the country have also been attend a meet- 
held at the 


which are of 


ing to be Mariborough-Blenheim to confer 


on subjects importance to those engaged 
in that line of business. 
ufacturers of tin 
been invited to confer together. 

On Wednesday 
nual 
will open. 
of the Hardware business, 
well as members of the press, are invited to attend this 
2.30 the 
hold an executive session to consider reports of its va- 
rious committees. On Thursday and Friday morning and 
afternoon sessions will be held. It will thus be 
that unlike previous conventions no 


On Tuesday afternoon the man- 


plate, metals and kindred goods have 


morning at 10.30 the thirteenth an- 
National Hardware 
All persons interested in the various branches 


convention of the Association 


manufacturers or jobbers, as 


session. In the afternoon at association will 


observed 


formal papers will 
be presented. 

On Wednesday evening the members of the National 
Association and the ladies accompanying 
them will attend a reception tendered by the American 


Hardware Manufacturers’ Thursday 


Hardware 


Association. On 
evening the ladies attending the convention will give a 
progressive euchre party. This function is 
Mrs. Howard M. has been 
It is anticipated that this will be 
a very enjoyable event. A large number of manufactur- 


in charge of 
a committee of which Davis 


selected chairwoman. 


ers have announced their intention of sending specimens 
of their products to be used as prizes. 

The Wholesale and Retail Hardware Joint Commit- 
tee, having charge of the catalogue house question, of 
which E. M. Bush, ex-President of the National Retail 
Hardware Association, is chairman, will hold a meeting 
on Saturday, 26th inst., at 10 a.m., to review the work 
of the past year, and to lay out plans for the future. 
The retail trade members of the committee have been 
invited to attend the first session of the Na- 
tional convention and to participate in all the social fea 
tures of the gathering. 

ceninasdeaincdiindiaaaiphiclizaneni 


A HORSE FOOD TRANSACTION. 
NEW ENGLAND merchant calls our attention to a 
transaction in horse food which recently occurred in 
his city. His description of it follows: 


morning 


A young man recently visited our city to sell a lot of 
horse food which he had shipped ahead and which lay 
at the railroad station. He called on the most prominent 
owners of horses and sold them liberal quantities, getting 
signed orders in every case. He then looked up a Hard 
ware dealer and agreed to turn over the orders, provided 
the dealer would take and pay for the whole consignment. 
He agreed to remain in the city two weeks and call on 
every horse owner, and also stated that one of their men 
would cover this territory every month, turning all orders 
over to the dealer. As the profit on the goods already 
sold nearly paid for the unsold part of the consignment, 
the deal paid for. He imme- 
diately went to the express office, bought a money order 


was closed and the goods 


with the dealer’s check and left town, and has not been 
heard of since. Doubtless he is favoring other localities 
at present His reason for seeking a Hardware store 
rather than a feed store was that experience had shown 


that feed dealers adulterated the food. 


——_——+ oe -— 


Manchester Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mo., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $5000 to conduct a 
Hardware, Stoves, 


retail business in General Paints and 


Sporting Goods 
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the Useful Arts,” 


THE 


The Trades 100 Years Ago. 


Eleventh Article. 


The following article with the accompanying illustra- 
tion is taken from the “ Book of Trades, or Library of 
which was pudlished in 1807 by Jacob 
Johnson, London, and at that time for sale in his book- 
stores in Philadelphia and Richmond, Va. 


The Button Maker. 


‘There are several kinds of buttons; some 
made of gold and silver lace, others of mo- 
hair, silk, &c., and others of metal. The 
plate represents a man who makes or stamps 
buttons only. ‘lhe process is very simple, 
after the metal comes out of the founder’s 
hands. 

The pieces of metal are either cast or cut 
to the proper size, and then sent to the but- 
ton maker, who has dies or stamps according 
to the pattern wanted. The machine by 
which they are stamped is well exhibited in 


Ee Ma 1 


ra 





5 om Me hore. 


the plate. ‘The man stands in a place lowe: 
than the floor, by which he is. nearer on a 
level with the place on which his dies stand. 
By means of a single pulley he raises a 
weight, to the lower part of which is fixed 
another die; he lets the weight fall down on 
the metal, and the thing is done. After this 
operation they are to be shanked, which is 
performed by means of solder; they are then 
polished by women. At Birmingham this 
manufacture is carried on upon a very large 
scale. The late John Taylor, Esq., was the 
inventor of gilt buttons, and in his house 
buttons have been manufactured to the 
amount of 80,011 per week. 

Besides those cast in a mold, there are 
many quantities of buttons made of tin 
plates. The plates are brought to a proper 
degree of thickness by the rolling mill; they 
are then cut into round pieces of the size 
wanted. Each piece of metal thus cut is 
reduced to the form of a button by beating 
it in several spherical cavities, beginning with 
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the flattest cavity and proceeding to the more 
spherical, till the plate has got all the re- 
lievo required; and, the more readily to 
manage so thin a plate, ten or a dozen of 
them are formed to the cavities at once. As 
soon as the inside is formed, an impression is 
given to the outside, by working it with an 
iron puncheon in a kind of mold like minters’ 
coins, engraven indently, and fastened to a 
block or bench. The cavity of the mold in 
which the impression is to be made is of a 
diameter and depth suitable to the sort of 
button to be struck in it; each kind requiring 
a particular mold. 

The plate thus prepared makes the upper 
part or shell of the button. The lower part 
is formed of another plate, made after the 
same manner, but flattened, and without any 
impression. ‘To this is soldered a little eye, 
made of wire, for the button to be fastened 
by. 

The two plates are soldered together with 
a wooden mold, covered with wax or rosin 
between, to render the button solid and 
firm; for the wax or other cement entering 
all the cavities formed by the relievo of the 
other side, sustains it, prevents its flattening, 
and preserves its design. 

The art of button making in its various 
branches is encouraged and protected by 
divers acts of parliament. It is unlawful to 
import foreign buttons. And buttons made 
of or covered with cloth cannot be worn, 
without subjecting the wearer to very severe 
penalties, if any person choose to sue for the 


same. 
—___—_++e—___—_. 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, Etc. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column te 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate: 


From CHALFANT HARDWARE CoMPANY, Portland, Ind., 
H. C. Chalfant, proprietor, which is embarking in the 
general Hardware and Stove business, giving prominent 
attention to Mechanics’ Tools and Cutlery. 


From ApDOUE-BLAINE HARDWARE COMPANY, Houston, 
Texas, which has succeeded to the Hardware, Stove, Im- 
plement and Sporting Goods business of Fuller-Cook 
Hardware Company. The company will shortly erect a 
new five-story building, 125 x 200 ft., for the use of its 
wholesale department exclusively, continuing its retail 
department in a modern up to date store. 


FroM JOHNSON & WYLAND, Salt Lake City, Utah, man- 
ufacturers’ agents, who are adding a purchasing de 
partment to their business and desire catalogues of gen- 
eral Hardware and Mine, Smelter and Mill Supplies. 


From WEINNOLD-HUrEY HARDWARE COMPANY, Kansas 
City, Kan., which has opened a new and finely equipped 
store and will handle Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, 
Paints and Sporting Goods. 





From Statrery Bros., Chadron, Neb., who have 
bought out the Hardware, Stove, Implement, Sporting 
Goods and plumbing and heating business formerly con- 
ducted by E. Mead. 

————— »~-e___ 


D. N. McDonald has succeeded to the Hardware, Im- 
plement, Paint and Sporting Goods business of McDonald 
& Jacky, Philipsburg, Mont. 


i 
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records the blanks shown in the accompanying illustra- 


System in the Store. tions are used. For a better understanding of their use 


- the Hardware establishment of George Howard, in they have been filled out to show actual transactions. 


Mount Vernon, N. Y., which has been described in Shop Working Slip. 
these columns, a thorough system is in use for keeping In Fig. 1 is shown the shop working slip, from which 


track of shop work and for other purposes, and for these the charge is made for material and time. This, it will 
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Fig. 1.—Shop Working Slip. 


be seen, is attached to a stub, which remains in the 
book in which the slips are bound, the stub being a per- 
manent office reminder until the job is completed. The 
stub and attached blank carry the same consecutive num- 
ber for ready identification. The order to repair roof 
and leader was given by Henry Doe on January 30, 
1907, and was taken by C. C. H. The work was prom- 
ised for the following day, and the order was given to 
James Smith, one of the tinners, on January 31, to 
execute. 


feces 
GEORGE HOWARD. 


REQUISITION 


For material wanted on 


y-X\s NAA heh, 


Requisition Blank, 

In Fig. 2 is shown the requisition blank filled out in 
the office and given with the order for the work to 
Smith, who gets the material called for from the stock 
clerk. The material is charged to Smith. The requisi- 
tion is receipted for by the tinner, and is held by the 
stock clerk. When the job is completed the tinner notes, 
opposite “ remarks” on the working slip, that the roof is 

in bad condition, and that it should all be new. Requisi- 
ict telite 


| tion slips are used for both contract and job work. 
vets Material Returned. 
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| 
When the job is completed Smith returns the unused 
| material to the stock clerk, who receipts for it, as shown 
in Fig. 3. This Smith returns to the office with the work- 
| ing slip. The material returned deducted from the quan- 
tity entered on the requisition shows what has been used 
on the job, and this is entered on the working slip. 
Time Siip. 
Each workman is required to turn into the office 


| 
| 
| 


SS 











each day a time slip, which shows how he has spent the 
| eight working hours. One of these slips is illustrated in 
tlened Q ar ia sil. . r : 
Signed ——___ _ \ CS Fig. 4, and indicates that 5 hr. were required by work- 
—— > § o > aTys j 
ie Now >v7> 90 man and helper on repairing the roof, and that 3 hr. 
re were consumed by both in making a pan, as recorded on 





the shop order No. 176, shown in Fig. 5. The time slip 
thus indicates how January 31 was spent by Smith and 
helper, and this must tally with the time entered on 
Vig. 2.—Requisition Blank the working slip No. 1000 and shop order No. 176. 
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Shop Order. 
The shop order, Fig. 5, gives the name of the party 


giving the order for a galvanized iron pan, the gauge of 
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Fig. 3.—Returned Material Slip. 


iron to be used, the dimensions and instructions to wire 
the edge. The material used and time consumed are 
entered on the order, from which the charge is made. 


Repairs Order. 
A blank for entering orders for Stove or Furnace 
repairs is shown in Fig. 6. This is filled out, giving all 











GEORGE HOWARD, 


44 and 46 South Fourth Avenue, Mount Vernon. N. Y. 
PLUMBING, TINNING, GAS-FITTING. 


--- TIME SLIP... 
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Fig. 4.—Time Slip. 


necessary information required in ordering the repairs. 
After the order has been filled the slip is kept on file a 
year for reference. 

(To be continued.) 
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SHOP ORDER 
No. 176 . 
\ 
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| GEORGE HOWARD, 


| 44 SOUTH 4TH AVENUE, MOUNT VERNON, N. ¥ 
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Fig. 6.—Repairs Order. 
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BUYING SCYTHES NOW 
FOR NEXT SEASON. 


SUGGESTION was recently made by 
A jobbing house that it might be good policy for retail 
merchants to purchase Scythes from the jobbers at this 
time if they can do so at the old prices, instead of wait- 
ing until next season and then paying the advanced price 


a prominent 


which has been determined upon by the manufacturers. 
Whether or not this would be good policy is evidently a 
indicated in the 


question on which opinions differ, as 


following letters from representative Hardware mer- 


chants: 
Several Questions to Be Answered First. 


FROM AN ILLINOIS House: Before buying Scythes now 
and receiving them in stock this fall and carrying them 
until next summer for the sake of saving 75 cents per 
dozen under the new association price, we weuld ask our- 
selves the following questions: 

Allowing interest on investment, 
&e., how much will we save? 

Are we sure the price fixed by the association will 
hold? ; 

What knowledge have we of the inside workings of 
the association, its policy, and its control of the situation, 
so that we can safely judge as to whether it can main- 
tain the price or whether it will put the price even 
higher? . 


insurance, storage, 





Wants in Scythes Should Not Be Anticipated. 


From MssourI MERCHANTS:. It is our opinion that 
it would not pay any ordinary retail dealer who does not 
buy more than five or six dozen Scythes during the season 
to anticipate his wants by previous purchases. The 
Scythe proposition in most localities depends more or less 
upon whether they have a wet or dry season, and there 
is not enough business, in our opinion, to justify a retail 
dealer in anticipating his Scythe supply. We believe, 
however, it is proper for every dealer to anticipate his 
wants on an advancing market when the quantities are 
such as will amount to something in dollars and the sale 
does not depend so much on the short season as it does 
on Scythes. 


Much Depends on the ‘‘ Other Fellow.’’ 


FrRoM AN JOWA HARDWAREMAN: It would seem to be 
something like a good investment, and would be if the 
other fellow did not purchase and insist en selling at 
the present prices, in which case there would be nothing 
to it. 


Believes It Wise. 


From A MERCHANT IN NEw Mexico: I think it is a 
good plan to buy your Scythes at the old price and carry 
them over, rather than pay the future advance. It also 
helps you to have the goods on hand, for the early bird. 
who buys before the time. I often sell Scythes and 
Snaths in midwinter, with 10 in. of snow on the ground, 
when people come in from afar off to buy what their 
neighbor bought from me the previous summer. I push 
high grade Scythes and make a good profit on them, be- 
sides establishing new business at the same time. 

I would like you to take up why has the month of 
September fallen down so badly after a good month in 
August? Money is tight and business very slack. Is 
this general or not? Crops are good, but there is no 


eash in sight. 
Percentage of Gain Not Sufficient. 
FroM Aa House IN ILEINOIS: We question the advis- 


ability of purchasing Scythes and carrying them until 
vext year to save the advance of 75 cents. It seems to 
us that the percentage of gain is not sufficient to over- 
come considerations of interest, insurance, taxes, rents. 
&c. We may figure that in this particular instance there 
would be no added rent, but the policy of thus buying 
goods to save a 10 per cent. advance will certainly lead 
to an overstock, which means increased rent and numer- 
ous other expenses and risks. If Scythes were going 
to be $1.50 higher we would say buy them. 


Such Buying Is Really Speculative. 


FRoM A MERCHANT IN MINNEsoTA: For the small coun- 
try merchant I believe it a poor policy to buy so far 
ahead, the interest on the investment usually amounts 
to nearly, if not quite, what the advance amounts to. 
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It virtually amounts to speculation, for you cannot know 
what conditions may prevail when the selling season 
arrives. 


Has the Goods Already. 


FroM AN Iowa Hovuse: Our Scythe wants for next 
season are supplied at old prices, otherwise we would be 
looking for our “ jobber friend who has them on hand” 
and get in out of the cold before he changes his mind. 
The fact of it is the manufacturers in every line seem 
to have the call, and there is no argument or appeal 


from their advances, and even our “ jobber friends ” don’t 
seem to be worrying over our end of the situation. Com- 
binations multiply and limits are pretty general. The 


era of close competition between city and city and the 
eagerness of jobbers for orders seem forever past. Pretty 
generally the retailer should be happy to fill his wants 
“at old prices.” 


Not Prudent to Speculate at This Time. 


FROM A MINNESOTA MERCHANT: I believe that at this 
time it would be unwise to speculate on the market price 
of Scythes or any other article in the Hardware line. 
We are on the crest and have been there for some time. 
This, together with a Presidential year approaching and 
with the further uncertainty as to just what will be 
done with the “big fellow,” for, think as we may, they 
have much to do with the smooth sailing of the commerce 
of the country, makes me feel that the time has come to 
move with care and gather in what belongs to us. 


Better Take Chances and Not Buy Heavily Just Now. 


FROM A MERCHANT IN OHIO: It is bad policy to over- 
joad on any kind of goods with the anticipation of an 
advance. In case the market is strong on steel goods 
for spring delivery it is wise to buy your wants in a 
conservative manner, if you can obtain a guarantee 
against decline, and 9 out of 10 jobbers will do that very 
thing in order to procure the business, and in some cases 
the manufacturer will do so. Personally I won’t con- 
tract for any goods for 1908, as I do not believe there 
will be anything made by doing so, although indications 
point to good business. Prices have reached the climax 


for the present and I believe a great many will take 
chances and not buy heavily for the coming year. Quick 


sales and moderate profits are always preferable, and I 
consider it is better business to turn your money over 
often and not try to corner the market on everything 
made. We sell out seasonable goods and clean up, even 
if we have to do so sometimes at what goods cost. We 
do not want any dead money for six months. 


———_s--o____——__ 


CATALOGUE OF |. E. PALMER COMPANY. 

HE I. E. PALMER COMPANY, the Arawana Mills, 
a. Middletown, Conn., has issued its catalogue of 
Hammocks for 1908. The book is a very attractive one, 
full-page plates illustrating the com- 
pany’s extensive line in actual colors. It is explained 
that, as usual, the assortment of designs and colorings 
is entirely new. sesides the variety of Hammocks in 
different grades and weaves, there is also shown a com- 
plete line of Hammock accessories, such as Supports, 


containing many 


Awnings, Awning Nets, Trapeze Bars, Hitch Hooks, 
Ropes, &c., affording a full selection of all supplies 


needed by a merchant in handling this line. 
+e 

Hersert Story, manufacturer and importer, formerly 
at 23 Duane street, has moved his business to 257-259 
William street, near New Chambers street, New York. 
He carries in stock lines of Masons’, Plumbers’ and Silk 
Weavers’ Tools, Plasterers’ Aluminum Hawks and Cork 
Floats and Wostenholm’s I. X. L. Pocket Cutlery, Razors, 


Carvers and Pipe Razors. He is also sole New York 
agent for Billings’ Union Trowels and kindred lines, 


some of the goods referred to being carried in New York 
exclusively by him. 


THE Repusiic BELTING & Suppry CoMPANyY, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has recently appointed James L. Neefus, 103 
Reade street, New York, selling agent for its line of Oak 
Tanned Leather Belting, which is made in a variety of 
grades. Over $5000 worth of these goods are carried in 
stock at this point with which to promptly execute near- 
by and hurry orders. 
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Correspondence. 


ADVERTISING HELP FROM THE MANU- 
FACTURERS. 


To the Editor: There is an old story about a man who 
was too lazy to make even the slightest effort in his own 
behalf, and his friends and neighbors had well nigh worn 
out their patience with him. He was almost too lazy to 
breathe. It happened one day that some of the younger 
element in the neighborhood concocted a scheme to 
frighten “ Lazy Bill” into some degree of self-respect. 
They bound him, and, placing him in a rough box, started 
with him to the country graveyard, where they said they 
were going to bury him alive. Passing the house of a 
kindly farmer they apprised him of their intentions in 
loud tones. This farmer was inclined to show mercy to 
the man in the box, and urged upon the young men the 
advisability of giving him another chance. 

* Why,” said he, “if you would make a canvass among 
the neighbors hereabouts you will get enough donations 
of food and clothing to give him a new start, and there’s 
plenty of work once the man is on his feet again. To 
start the interest up I’ll give two bushels of corn now.” 

“Lazy Bill,” having heard the conversation from his 
box on the wagon, called out, “Is it shelled, neighbor?” 

“No, it ain’t shelled,” replied the farmer, “ but it is 
good corn, and is 

“Drive on, boys; drive on,” drawled the captive, and 
they started for the graveyard again. 

Is it laziness, indifference or ignorance that causes 
many Hardware merchants to be blind to the helpful op- 
portunities that many manufacturers are holding out to 
them? 

Even in some of the retail conventions held this year 
measures of protest have been adopted against the gen- 
eral advertising of manufacturers’ brands. Why? 

This is a question that should be discussed in the open. 
If there are really good, sound reasons why manufac- 
turers should cease this method of making their goods 
known to the public, then by all means let’s have them. 
The manufacturer himself who is spending thousands of 
dollars in his effort to sell goods through the retailer 
owes a debt of gratitude to any one who can produce logi- 
cal proof that he is wasting his money. There must be 
some reasons for such action as some of the conventions 
have taken. What are they? 

Probably the brightest and best posted men in the 
trade attend the conventions. Merchants who are less 
alert or less keen do not appreciate the benefits to be 
derived from the associations, nevertheless, in this regard 
it would seem as though some of the merchants of the 
more advanced class were asking to have their corn 
shelled for them. 

Valuable: Selling Help. 


For years past manufacturers have been liberal in fur- 
nishing cuts and printed matter for sales help, and many 
articles have appeared in The Iron Age regarding the 
proper use of these helps. The day should long ago have 
passed when such opportunities for business building 
were missed by the retailer. Still, there may be even to- 
day merchants who do not take the trouble to distribute 
printed matter which is furnished to them, just as there 
appear to be merchants who do not take advantage of 
general advertising which can be made to do them just 
as much good as it does the manufacturer whe pays for it. 


The Hall Mark of Progress. 


It is a mark of progressiveness for a store to have in 
stock and prominently displayed those goods which are 
being made widely known and popular by intelligent ad- 
vertising campaigns of general nature. These are the 
goods that the public will soon be asking for, and the 
successful merchant is the one who caters to the public 
wants and supplies them at the right moment. 

It pays to be progressive. It pays to advertise a store 
locally. It pays to be liberal in items of lighting and fix- 
tures. These points have become well established after 
many wordy wars of discussion during the past decade. 
The wonder is not that hundreds of merchants have been 
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converted to these beliefs, but that there are apparently 
many who even now fail to see the still greater advan- 
tage of handling goods which are being widely advertised 
and made known, not only in their own locality, but to 
every person who is likely to visit their locality for years 
to come. 

Not Necessary to Overstock. 


True, some salesmen have been over-enthusiastic upon 
this point. Some of them have advised heavy buying, 
but the houses behind them should not be blamed for 
that; rather should the buyer’s own judgment be blamed, 
for he, and he alone, is capable of estimating the demand 
in his locality. Furthermore, with modern quick shipping 
facilities it is always better to buy a little short than a 
little too much. Rush orders can be quickly filled by some 
nearby jobber. 

It pays to carry advertised goods when they are known 
to be reliable; in fact, it usually pays even better to go a 
step further and advertise locally the fact that such 


goods are in stock. ADVERTISER. 
———__a > o___—_ 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, Etc. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, &c., 
for our Catalogue Department in New York; and at the 
same time to call attention to any new goods or addi- 
tions to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be 
made, besides the brief reference to the catalogue or 
price-list in this column. 

D. W. Bostey Company, Chicago: Lllustrated cata- 
logue of Weather Strips, Window and Counter Cleaners, 
Floor Scrubbers, &c. 


E. W. Hatt Company, Rochester, N. Y.: Net trade 
price-list and discount sheet on Bicycle Sundries, Auto- 
mobile Supplies, &e. 

RicHarps Mre. Company, Aurora, Ill.: Illustrated cat- 
alogue and price-list covering an extensive line of House 
and Barn Door Hangers, Overhead Carriers, Fire Door 
Fixtures, Door and Gate Latches, Store Ladders, Grind- 
stones and Hardware specialties. 

DvuANE H. Nasu, Ine., Millington, N. J.: Illustrated 
pamphlet showing and describing the Acme Pulverizing 
Harrow, Clod Crusher and Leveler for one, two and four 
horses: also a combined Harrow and Orchard Cultivator, 
which is shown in both arrangements. 

NIAGARA REFRIGERATOR Works, Buffalo, N. Y.: 1908 
illustrated catalogue and price-list of Erie, Niagara and 
Enameled Refrigerators. 

CENTRAL HarpwWARE CoMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa.: U- 
iustrated catalogue and price-list of Tools. 

SruaRT-HOWLAND CoMPANY, Boston, Mass.: IMus- 
trated catalogue, No. 3, referring to an exhaustive line 
of Electrical Supplies. The book is a very large one 
containing nearly 800 pages, and is substantially bound 
in cloth. The illustrations are profuse and descriptions 
are clear and full affording much valuable information 
for the use of the customers of the company. 


New Process Twist Dritt CoMpANy, Taunton, Mass. : 
Illustrated catalogue and price-list of patent hot forged 
increase Twist and constant Angle Twist Drills; also 
catalogue of hot forged high speed Drills. 


NorTHERN OnI0 BLANKET Mitts, the Beckman Com- 
pany, proprietor, Cleveland, Ohio: Price-list circular re- 
ferring to Beckman Dryer Blankets and giving a list of 
the newspapers now using them. 

DupLex Gear & Tor Company, Goshen, Ind.: Illus- 
trated catalogue, No. 20, referring to Vehicle Gears and 
parts, Carriage Trimmings, Buggy Tops, Cushions, 
Trimmed Seats, Toe Pads, Storm Aprons, Boots, &c. 

_GeEDGE Bros. Iron Roorina CoMpaNy, Anderson, Ind.: 
300oklet referring to Valveless Automatic Stock Foun- 
tain, with many testimonial letters. 


0 


J. S. Hanzel, Dodge, Neb., has disposed of the Imple- 
ment part of his business, but will continue to handle 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Paints, 
Oils, Sporting and Athletic Goods and Buggies. 
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AN OHIO MERCHANT'S 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 


HESTER D. CLAPP, Toledo, Ohio, has great faith 
in newsaper advertising, when it is of the right sort 
and backed up by courteous and considerate attention at 
the store. Mr. Clapp’s store is located at 610-614 Sum- 
mit street, corner of Lynn, “ opposite the Steedman Mon- 
ument,” a phrase which is invariably used in his adver- 
tisements, so that by this time his store has in the public 
mind become intimately associated with the historical 
shaft. An extensive business is carried on, including con- 
siderable of a mail order character, the lines covered in- 
cluding General Hardware, Paints, Oils and Glass, Sport- 
ing Goods, Fishing Tackle, Stoves, Gas Appliances, &c. 
Mr. Clapp’s advertising is of the direct positive sort, 
and the typographical arrangement is excellent. His 
announcements are couched in terse and vigorous Eng- 
glish, and while this style is sometimes used by those 
who do not mean what they say and are not reliable the 
Toledo public has learned to regard the Clapp adver- 


Of Steel 
at Clapp’s Stove Store 





rior, you will derive greater satisfaction when you purchase your Stove from Clapp. 


Heading of Four-Column Stove Advertisement, 10 In. 


tising and store with confidence, so that the business 
done has shown a steady and material increase from year 
to year. 

Stoves and Ranges are a big line with Mr. Clapp, and 
he aims to carry a very complete stock for all require- 
ments. This is evident from the heading of one of his 





Vame Electretunt Sometimes Used in Advertising. 


larger advertisements of this line, which is reproduced 
herewith reduced in size. This announcement occupied 
a space four columns wide by about 10 in. deep. The 
body of the advertisement was divided in the center with 
a rule, on one side of which was a general reference to 
the Stove business of the store, advancing reasons why 
it pays customers to deal there. Stoves are one of the 
lines on which Mr. Clapp accepts payment in monthly in 
stalments, and he engages to return the money paid at 
any time if the buyer is dissatisfied with his purchase, 
every Stove being “really sold on trial.’”’ The space on 
the other side of the rule was devoted to a brief descrip- 
tion of the merits of a Steel Range, which was repre- 
sented as a bargain 

Mr, Clapp’s advertising is always illustrated and ac- 
companied by prices. The space occupied varies, the fa- 
vorite size being about 5 or 6 in. deep, double column. 
Electrotypes of various sizes of the name Clapp are some- 
times used in the advertising, one of the larger cuts being 
shown herewith. 

———+e—_—_—___—_—_ 

WE are advised by J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., that the two Targets which it is 
now placing in every box of Rifles shipped, are stand 
ard gallery Targets. The company states that it will be 
glad to furnish these Targets to any Rifle club of recog- 
nized standing that applies for them at the actual cost 
price. 


Ranges to Select From 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Pressed Metal Sash Pulleys. 

The American Pulley Company, Twenty-ninth and 
Bristol streets, Philadelphia, Pa., is manufacturing a 
line of plain axle, roller and ball bearing metal sash 
pulleys, with axle pins of a.uple size, made of cold drawn 
steel and shouldered. The pin is riveted outside the case, 
which is held between the rivet head and axle shoulder. 
The wheels have the two main side pieces locked to- 
gether all the way around just under the groove by means 
of a locking ring. The wheels are made with a combina- 
tion groove, adapted for either cord or chain. The com- 
pany remarks that the pulleys are ch*aper, lighter and 
better finished than cast pulleys. The line includes four 
sizes, from 2 to 8 in. pulleys 


Detachable Leather Protector Coat Pocket. 
A. Cauter, 147 West Broadway, New York, manufac- 
turer of leather specialties for cutlery, firearms, hard- 
ware, &c., including pocket knife and 
razor cases, shopping safety pockets and 
kindred articles, is now making a pocket 


Sixt Different St les for men whose duties compel them con- 
stantly to handle change and tickets. At 


present the demand is largely from car 
Sera conductors anxious to save uniform coats 
from such concentrated and constant 
wear, but this specialty is equally service- 


No other store in Toledo can show you as many styles of all kinds of Stoves, or offer you the low prices able for drivers, messengers, ticket tak- 
that can be found here. For years Clapp has given special attention to Stoves and Ranges and their con 
struction, always selecting the best. Your money will go further, the quality of the goods will be supe 


ers, collectors and others. The pocket is 
of strong double sewed blue and white 
striped cotton ticking, and is 6% in. wide 


Deep. and 8 in. deep. At the top is a rectangular 


black leather piece of good quality, 8 in. 
wide and 4 in, from top to bottom, with rounded corners. 
About the center of the leather is a lateral slit 644 in. 
wide and in the center of the slit there is a metallic snap 
fastener, such as are used on gloves and garments. The 
back and front of the pocket is securely stitched to the 
leather protector above and below the opening, and at 
the top margin of the leather provision is made for eas- 
ily fastening pocket to coat by means of three slender 
spiral machine finished brass fasteners, which are 
screwed through the inner side of coat into the parts at- 
tached to the leather. Thus the user can quickly insert 
the detachable pocket into the permanent pocket of his 
uniform or other coat and fasten it there for service 
while on duty and as readily remove it when off duty, 
the device protecting not only the top and bottom of the 
coat pocket opening, but where much change, &c., is car- 
ried better distributing the drag on coat by means of the 
three fasteners described. 


Additions to Brown & Sharre Mfg. Company’s 
Line. 


Goods recently put on the market by the Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., and added to its 
extensive line of tools include a Micrometer Caliper Set 
of three micrometer calipers, Pocket Automatic Center 
Punch, Spacing Attachment, in connection with which the 
automatic center punch is used in spacing or laying out 
work: six sizes of Machinists’ Center Punches; five sizes 
of Nail Sets; Combination Caliper and Divider; Rules 
with Holder, there being five rules from 14 to 1 in. long, 
and a Pocket Scriber. 

aa 


The Marvel Portable Punch. 


To supply a light, strong punch, easily portable and 
adapted to the needs of general service in metal working 
shops the Armstrong-Blum Mfg. Company, 104-124 North 
Francisco avenue, Chicago, has designed and is making 
the Marvel punch herewith illustrated. It is made en- 
tirely of steel, the body being composed of two steel 
plates set parallel with each other and held together by 
through and through bolts. The punch plunger is actu- 
ated by a short lever arm, which is connected with the 
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head of the handle lever by rack teeth cogs. Both of 
these parts are made of plates stamped from sheet steel 
and case hardened. The plunger, which is a solid block 
of case hardened steel, is grooved to fit guide slots in the 
inner sides of the body frame plates. A particular featureof 
the punch is found in the shape of the die, which, it will 
be noted, has an oval face to accommodate curved work, 
so that it can be used for punching circular shapes as 
well as flat pieces. The die is clamped and held in posi- 
tion by the tightening of a right and left screw, located 


between the frame plates just below it. The handles are 





Marvel Portable Punch. 


of truss pattern, being made of half round steel, which, 
though very light, is amply strong for the service re- 
quired. When it is desired to use the punch in a sta- 
tionary position it can be clamped between the jaws of 
a common bench vise, the two lower nuts serving as a 
brace to prevent it slipping in the vise jaws under the 
pressure of punching. The tool has a capacity for punch- 
ing 4-in. stock, and will punch a hole within % in. of the 
inside corner of angle iron to the center of the punch. 
It has a depth of throat of 2 in., length over all 88 in. 
and weighs 16 Ib. 
+ 


The Eclipse Bakers’ Bread Kneader. 





The Sumner Mfg. Compaiy, 229 Franklin street, Bos- 


ton, Mass., is offering the bakers’ bread kneader shown 


in the accompanying illustrations. The machine is made 
with capacities for kneading from 40 to 650 1-lb. loaves, 
capacity of can from 90 to 130 gal., weighing from 900 to 
1050 Ib., hight from 53 to 63 in., weight of motors 350 to 





Fig. 1.—The Felipse Bakcrs’ Bread Kneader., 


450 Ib. It occupies floor space of 37 x 39 in. In opera- 
tion the can revolves, and the dasher is stationary, thus 
avoiding accidents which might occur with the dasher 
in motion. The dough is thoroughly kneaded by com- 
pression under and between the dasher and can, a batch 
of dough being thoroughly kneaéed in 10 min. The point 
is made that the machine produces better bread and more 
loaves from a barrel of flour than can be made by hand. 
The dumping attachment is simple but effective, the 
dumping being accomplished by turning the wheel, which 
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requires but little effort. It is explained that the dough 
does not adhere either to the can or dasher, and that the 
machine is therefore easily cleaned after using. The 
machine is made with a tight and loose pulley for power, 


or it is fitted for an electric motor. The company is now 





a eccierenisitnreciobneshreicierieenennesonieipesnaesinieacamateeteeeeeeed 
Fig. 2.—Dumping Feature of Bakers’ Bread Kneader. 
also making a smaller kneader to be worked by hand, the 
minimum capacity of which will be 10 loaves and the 
maximum capacity 100 loaves. 
+ > 


The Ketchum Adjustable Spirit Level Plumb. 


The combination level plumb here shown is offered by 
the R. H. Ketchum Company, Detroit, Mich, It consists 
of two metal disks, 254 in. in diameter wita 1% in. open- 
ings in the center. On the reverse sides of the disks are 
two lugs or bearing posts. When placed in position the 
lugs of one disk rest against the opposite disk, forming 
four bearing posts between the two disks. Into one set 
of lugs are inserted hollow tubes to hold an ordinary 
level glass, while from the face of the same disk are in- 





Ketchum Adjustable Spirit Level Plumb.—Diameter, 2% In. 


serted two machine screws entering the ends of the lugs 
on the opposite disk. These screws afford the means of 
adjusting the attachment. The level glass is mounted in 
the little tubes or bushings, and it is said can be placed 
by any fair mechanic. The bushings are split into quar- 
ters at the outer ends, forming a flexible bearing against 
the solid metal lugs, thus making it almost impossible 
to break the glass by a fall. A little screw through the 
ends of one of the bushings into the lug ho'ds the glass 
firmly in place. To adjust, the two binding screws are 
loosened and the disks revolved in the 2-in. hole in the 
staff. When in correct position the screws are tightened. 
The company states that at the will of the workman this 
device becomes either level, plumb or inclinometer. Di- 
rections are furnished for attaching it to any plumb staff 
or straight edge. For building or construction work the 
device is recommended for its simplicity and rapid opera- 
tion as well as for the convenience with which it may be 
adapted to different uses. 
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Acme Box Hinges and Locks. 
The Acme Steel Goods Company, 2834 Archer avenue, 


Chicago, formerly known as the Acme Flexible Clasp 
Company, has added to its extensive line of metal spe- 


cialties the flexible hinge and security box lock here- 
with illustrated. These fastenings are designed espe 


cially to meet the requirements of the bottle box trade, 
the principal requirements of which are strength, dura 





Mig. 1 Bog Rauipped with Hinges and Lock 


bility and simplicity of construction and application 
By reference to Fig. 1 it will be noted that the straps are 
applied to the inside of the box and lid, and the latter 
when raised is permitted to fall back against the side 
of the box, thereby obviating undue strain upon the hinge. 
The chance of breakage incident to 


rough handling is 





Fig. 3.—Boz Lock Sealed. 


Fig. 2.-—Acme Box Hinge 
Complete. 


thus reduced to a minimum, and, being on the inside, the 
hinges are less liable to be tampered with. The lock, Fig. 
8, is likewise guarded, the base plate holding the lock 
boit being fastened to the inner side of the front of the 
box. The shank of the lock bolts extends upward through 
a slotted opening in the lid, which is capped with a metal 
piece on the outside of the cover. Upon closing the lid 
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the bent end of the bolt projects through the opening, and 
when turned at right angles with the slot forms a secure 
fastening. For additional security in shipping the pack- 
age may be sealed, as shown in the illustration. Both 
lock and hinges are made of wrought steel, and are de 
signed to withstand the hard usage they are naturally 
subjected to in such service. 


ee -- 
Eureka Triplex Pump and Washburn Pressure 
Gauge. 
The Judd & Leland Mfg. Company, Clifton Springs, 


N. Y., is offering the pump here shown, It Is constructed 
of three heavy brass tubes with an iron plunger rod, the 
outer and inner tubes being stationary, and attached to 
the base acting as cylinders, The intermediate tube and 
plunger rod being connected near the handle act as plung- 
ers, On the upstroke a vacuum is created in the outer 
cylinder, and the air rushes in through the two holes in 
top of the cap, On the downstroke this alr ts forced 
into the intermediate chamber, which is smaller than the 
outer cylinder, creating a compression, At the same time 


the air that is in the intermediate chamber passes by the 
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Eureka 


Triplex Pump. Washburn Pressure 


Gauge. 


packing in the small or inner cylinder. On the second 
upstroke more air rushes into the outer cylinder and the 
compression process is repeated. This final compression 
is retained in the outlet at the tire valve, and the conse- 
quence is that the pump forces highly compressed air 
into the tire, which immediately expands according to 
the compression in the tire at the time. The effect of 
this arrangement is such that it is possible to secure the 
greatest amount of compression with the least amount of 
effort on the part of the operator. The company states 
that in a number of practical tests it has found it pos- 
sible to work against 120 lb. with.this pump as easily as 
against 20 lb., and that the pump makes it possible to 
inflate the average auto tire with from one-third to one- 
half the usual number of strokes. The volume of air 
per stroke against compression is in the neighborhood of 
2 lb. To prevent overinflation of tires with this pump 
the company advises the use of the Washburn pressure 
gauge, also illustrated. This is constructed so that the op- 
erator has only to set the gauge at the pounds pressure 
required, and when this is reached the air blows off 
through another channel, making a noise which attracts 
immediate attention. The gauge gives the pressure at 
the tire valve and not at the pump base. 
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A knife hone 


kitchen knives, 


Company, Vike, 
hone is referred 


Fig. 2. 
the sharpening material being terra 
rubber tips and rings of the 
the handle highly polished and mottled. 


Animal, Fish and Vege- 
table Oils— 


Linseed, City, raw........ 


City, soiled 


State and Western, raw 
Raw, Calcutta, in bbls..... 


Lard, Extra Prime, Winter....7 


Extra No. I..... 


Oe Bhiney tains vicsoceatecseee 


Cotton-seed. Crude, f.o.b, mills.< 
Summer Yellow, Prime...... f 


Summer White. ......ccssccccces 
Yellow Winter..........cccccseee 
Sperm, Crude............s.00++ ) 
Natural Wiitter..........0eeee4 2 


Bleached Winter 


tleached Winter, Extra..... 


Tallow, Prime 
Whale, Crude 


Natural Winter......... 


Bleached Winter 


Extra Bleached Winter 
Menhaden, Brown, Strained... .<8 
Light Strained..........++++-« ; 
Northern § ......ccccecsccccecceees 


Southern 
Cocoanut, 


OCOCRI oo cccccccceccccess 7 
Cod, Domestic, Prime.... 


Newfoundland 


Red, Blaine. ..seeeeoeeseee nase, 


Saponified 


Olive. Italian, bbis., Yellow. 
Neatsfoot, Prime.......... so oe set 5 56. 
Palm, Lagos.....s.eseees+s 2 Ib 


Mineral Oils— 


Black, 29 gravity, 25@30 cold 


Cate og .cunesetsetgeccscoccesoeeqae 

29 gravity, 15 cold test....... ia 

GUMME 2... ccccrcccesscccvccess 2 
Cylinder, lig tht filtered......... 

Dark or. inenaies iesenent ig 

fine gravity 

oe QTAVITY....cecccccccceececes 13 a 

683 gravity 


Red ecvbenccsscsecee seeceses 





sharpening 
offered by 


hutcher and 


herewith 


handsome 


Y PKES - 
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—Knife Hones in Display Stand. 


regulation rubber white and 
These contrast- 


Miscellaneous— 


# ton $18.50 20.59 





‘ mmercial ‘ 100 th 


Putty, Commercial: —# 100 | 





Spirits Turpentine— ¥ cal 
o— Sin iwch Wenders 











- 


“Gum Shellac 








" folaia in Oil— 
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Pike’s Kantbreak Knife Hone. 


ing colors are said to be pleasing to the eye and orna- 
mental for a merchant’s counter or window. The grit is 
smooth and fast cutting, setting a fine sharp edge quickly. 
Referring to Fig. 1, A indicates the rubber tip, B the steel 





Kantbreak Knife lone 


rod used to reinforce the tool, C the sharpening material, 
D a nickel ferrule, E a rubber ring, F the continuation 
of the steel rod through the handle, G@ the enameled wood 
handle, and H the rubber tip on the handle with ring to 
hang it by, In Fig, 2 is shown a convenient display stand 
made of butternut, natural finish, which is furnished 
gratis with the first three doxen order for the hones, 


The stand Is patented and is shipped knocked down with 
the hones 
~--e 


Casement Adjuster. 


Che casement adjuster here shown, which has been 
recently patented, is made by the Payson Mfg. Company, 
Chicago, Whose Eastern representative is Frederick 
Preifer, 101 Reade street, New York. It is furnished 
With steel or bronze rod in all finishes in 10, 12, 15 and 


Casement Adjuster. 


1S in, lengths, with screws, packed in neatly labeled box, 
one-half dozen to the box. The principal advantage 
claimed for this adjuster is that it is universal in its 
operation, being adapted to all styles of casements and 
working in any position. 
snes 

Joun H. GRAHAM & Co., 1138 Chambers street, New 
York, have just been appointed sole selling agents for the 
Bullard Automatic Wrench Company, Providence, R. I. 
This company manufactures the Bullard Automatic 
Wrench for pipe and other materials in five sizes, as well 
as high-class Drop Forgings to order for quick delivery 


PAINTS , OILS S AND COLORS 






t ) Db 
Biue, Prussian 32 136 # 
Blue, Ultramaringe 13s (16 Black, Ivory j 16 @20 
Brown, Vandyk« ll @l Lamp, commercial. ae 5 
SPOR TNR i occccccctvescveca 12 «16 Islue Celestial.... 4 @é6 
er a2 blue, Chinese os ; 30 (a3 
Sienna, Raw....... skal wieteal tiene 12 @15 Blue Prissiat 2B («32 
ee eS 12 @15 Blue, Ultramarine 3%@15 
eee. TW cxceccceee Sabie 1 @l4 Brown, Spanish... édvnccne DE 
Umber. Burnt........ ll @l4 Carmine, No, 40. $3. 1@3. 25 
Green, Chrome, ordinary 3%@ 5 
White Lead, Zino, &c. “i Green, Chrome, pure 1? (a% 
. b Lead, Red, bbls., % bbls,, kegs 7 @7% 
Lead, English white in Oil..10%@10% | Litharge, bbls., % bbls., kegs. 64@ 7% 
Lead, American White: _ | Ocher, American....... e ton $8 5O@ 18 00 
Lots of 50) | Ib « r over, in Oil @ 0% American Golden............ 2(a 
Lots less than 500 Ib, in Oil.. @7 3” eee ae it 1 
Lead, White, in oil, 2 wb tin Foreign Golden.............. 3 @4 
pails, add to keg price. ‘++ @ *% | Orange Mineral, English..... 10 @12 
Lead, White, in oil, 124¢ Bb tin French lL \iai2 
pails, add ‘to keg price @i in 10 @12 
Lead, White, in oil, 1 to 5 tb ashericain eva o 
ass'ted tins, add to keg pri @l*\., : sae oa 
Lead, American. Terms: i r lots 12} Red, Indian, English........ 14@ 6 
tons aud over 4%¢ rebate: and 2 f American ines. a. A 
cash if paid in 15 days hag date of Red, Turkey English. Bh tye 4 @ 
invoice; for lots of 500 Ibs. and over | Req’ Tusean. English 7 @l0 


2% for cash if paid in 15 days from | jog 
} } 
date of invoice, for lots of less than 





500 Ibs. net 2h Er Gla 2... ccccccvce # 100 Ib $1.15@1,60 
Zinc, American, dry......... 5%@ 5% Italian, Burnt and 
Zine, French: ; Py wdered aseaisessaa oa e 
Artwerp, Red Seal, dry.......... 8% Italian, Raw Powdered... ~ 3 af 
Antwerp, Green Seal, dry.. 10% American, Raw. Aes . %4a@2 
Paris, Red Seal, dr cies 9% American Burnt and Pow’d. 14@ 2 
Paris Green Seal, dry....... I Tale, Frewelis......60- P ton $18.00@25.00 
Zine, V. M. French, in Poppy Oii: MOE ne ccazenes # ton 15.900@25.00 
Green Seal: Terra Alba, French..# 190% .%@ 1.00 
Lots of 1 ton and over..... B4@1: 3% Enelish ..... 100 sna 1.90 
Lots of less than 1 t "(a 13% American ..2 100 th, No. 1 Ta 
Zine, V. M. French, in Poppy Oil: America.) _.919T' No.2. ‘s@ 
Red Seal: Umber, T’key, Bont. & Pow.. 2 @3 


17 * ‘ 
Lots of 1 ton and over......1174@12% Turkey taw and Powdered... 24%@ 3% 


Lots of less than 1 ton......12%4@12% | turnt, Amcrican.............. 144@ 2 
Diseounts.—French — Zine.—Discounts | Raw, ‘American Levees s 14@ 2 
bnvers of 10 bbl lots of one or mired | yollow Chrome, Pure.......... 2 @u 
grank 1%: GB bbls., ; 50 bbls, #° | Vermilion, American Lead.... 7 @2%5 
Dry Colors— ® | Onicksilver, buik...... sancet cries 
Rlack. Carbon. oa L ‘ 64@10 } Onicksilver, bads er ate 
Rlack Drop. American. 7 a 8 English, Imported........... 5 @70 
| Black Drop, English............ 5 Te On “WE ca ceased cececansawans $0.95@1 


Venetian, Amer.}? 100  $0.50@1.25 


ate 


Ppa 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in /talics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 
from manufacturers or jobbers. Very small orders and 
broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.— Quotations 
type (Roman) relate to goods of particulat 
ers, who are responsible for their correctness. 
represent the prices to the small trade, lower 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from 
jobbers. 


printed in the ordinary 
manufactur- 
They usually 
prices being 


manufacturers o1 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33% 
s and 1V per 


>1 


per cent. discount to 33 


Names of Manufacturers.—l or the 
manufacturers see 


dresses of 


also TnNE IRON AGE 


DIRECTORY, 


cent. discount. 


names and ad- 
the advertising columns and 


issued May, 1907, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 


thus 
Machinery 


Standard Lists.—‘ The 
Lists = 


serves as a 


trades. 


Additions and Corrections.— The 
any improvements with a view to rendering these 


to suggest 


DIRECTORY 


Tron Age Standard 
contains the list prices of many k 


of the Iron, Ilardware and 
Ilardware 


sading goods. 


trade are requested 






























Ordinary Goods... .T5&45@754 1945 


- 

Sets, Awl and Tool. High orade.... 1007 5% 

Axes— NT csembawniee imictitne’ 75&10° 

ingle Bit, base weights: Per doz. | Texas Star RSS 
First Quality.... $).75(@5.00 Door— 

Second Quality...... $5.25@ 5.50 | Home, R. & E. Mfg. Co.’s......55&10°, 











. Tk 10 TE NE 10%, 
50RSR INE INES ~ 


Spring 
Shutter 


Sauare Neck AHA IOY 

Square MERA RS 
Ives’ Patent Door. sgubenhsdinensneell 
Ives’ ’rourht Metal............ +s 











Range of Pricer.—A range of prices is indicated by quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 
means of the symbol @. Thus 33% @ 33% & 10% signifies Hardware Merchants, 
A bouble Bit, base weights: , Hand— Expansion— 
djusters, Blind— | first Quulity.+.+.-- -87.00G 7 o0 Polished, Brass errr 50 @50E10 Richards Mig, Co. ..sccccccccccece 50& 10% 
Columbian and Domestic......... 33% | wecond Qaaitty.----- eS tee we te alalathatalacta he W @S0Es f Plow and Stove 
DD Cascdgvbebiccecceonnonssdepeesee A | Sc Nickel Plated... .cscesseveet WI fy Plou 6565 G@ ~¥ 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, iviind. xle Grease — SWISS occ ee ccerscevieces ool el iene Te et ee as or 
Window Stop— | See Grease, Awle | Coue’s Globe Hand Bells......35aG@saj, | PIOUE vee reer seecees bv Wduko 7% 
Rene PR oa pa sevencssbessse0n snes | = i . i ous— Tire— 
Taplin's Perfection Axles Iron ’ os i = gdmnarane lb., 24@2%¢ | Common Iron 80% 
iti — See 0 y Concord, Loose Colla 442.@0 arm CUB. wee eveee (0., @aGe72 OHEMLOW LVON. we eee eeeenees ’ 
Ammunition See Caps, Car- | + eat Solid Collar.. .4%4(@5%4¢ Church and School... .60@60&i% DOCMEE B0ORs cos ck wwdensnsus 80% 
tridyes, Shells, &c. | No. 1 Common, Lous a4 4C * thar Atwericau Betws ( ompeny: - ie 
. V0. PATON» SAUCY 2 +2 * Taare ina— 2a —_ Norwi *hilg ist O 6, 'B4...80% 
Anti— Rattlers— | No. 1% Com., New Style.#yas ¢ Belting . eagle Phila. list Oct, 16, "61. ...82%% 
Fernald Mfg. Co. Burton. Anti- No. 2 Solid Collar....... yao ¢ Extra Heavy, Short Lap. .69€5% Bay State, list Dec, 28, '99...... Buy, 
Rattlers, # doz. pairs, Nos. 1, lialf Patent: Regular Short Lap... 606 1065 % lranklin Moore Co.: 
$0.75; 2, $0.60; 4, $1.00; 5, $0.50, i 1 12 vat I oes te ele ta gabe ae 7065 Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, '84...80% 
Fernald ' Quick ‘Shifter, @ doz. cme Se my oe OO BP. .> +s antes Light Standard 75 Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, 4 % 
ee eee $2.00@ $3.00 WOS. 139 FO he cccseorses 6 4 bo Cut I eh =k ing eS he 1) b5 Eclipse, list Dec, 28, ‘99 80% 
A Os a hag 6 od a ae HiLTOZ A ae MECONG + ee sees oe Ktussell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Anvils—American— Nos. 19to 28........... 657 Leather Lacing Sides, per sy, ft. "Nut Co: a 
aeons badentns sass # b *% ns re B : ai. Make 2o¢ Empire, list Dec. 28, ’ ++ B0% 
aden rought.... 4¢ Oxes, Rubber Norway Phila., list . 80% 
Trenton «+0-0+++++++-++++: Wh SaIKe Common and Concord, not turned » Eagle... seeeesereeeeeseeseeeeneens 82'27 
Imported— ao "1b @bt¢ Agricultural (Low Grade).... Sheiton Co.: 9 
— See T5755 % Tiger Brand, list Dec, 28, ’99..... 80% 
Peter Wright & Sons, #8 wb, 8 to 349 Common and Concord turned 7 r - pa 9 Phil Eagle. lis ) 16,1884. 82% % 
2 1 sie ees Common Siandard... .7@7i0&10% Phila., Kagle, list Oct, 16, » 822% 
1% / a | Via ds , 
Ib, li¢ ; 350 to 600 B, 1 ¢ ib ie aig | Standard ...... ‘ TOGATWES t oe Nut , “eds 72%4% 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— Half Patent. Ib., 94@10¢ | rig Ge 5@460e 105 Tire Bolts... .....scscevsesecveesss 24% 
i i re ‘, 
Millers Falls Co. $18.00........ 15&10% | High Grade..... . . . .50é3@$06109 Borers, Bung— 
— ee See Parers, B.i — Fishing— Bench Stops— Borers Bung, king, with Handle: 
pple, &c. | Inch % 1% if 2 
: : See Stops, Bench ae. ° ‘ 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’— Hendryx: , Per doz. $4 80 60 6.40 8.00 
tenner un weenie a. os U . 
Ui a lame e eee oe BY 214 
Livingston Nail Co...... esecesecess 33% % DAN. a. 5.2.5 00. 56000. ;| Benders and Upsetters, Ma 
nai a ein ees Competitor Bait Tire— : ao dog oe “ i 89.65 11.50 
u r need | nterprise g 0.. No, 1, $1.25; No. | 
Com. Double Spur...... 75 @80% Balances— | Green River Tire Benders and Up- 2, $1.75; No. 3, $2.50 each........ 257 
Jennings’ Pain., Bright.65€10a70/, Caldwell new list.....3....- 4 eee ee eveseenssssseeneneesesees eal Boxes, Mitre— 
= i. 4 a. - anenes } Pullman . "50a 100@ 60 | Bicycle Goods — a ea 059% 
or ee eee ‘ | . ~ Langd N zangdon and L 
Car Bits, 12-in, twist..... 40£107 | Spring | John 8S. Leng’s Son & Co.'s 1907 list: ‘don encod. "20&10% : Lane 
Ford's Auger and Car Bits...... 405% | Spring Balances...... .50£10@60% | Chain, Parts, Spokes...... .. 80 PONE ee 15&10% 
Ft. Washington Auger Co., Con-) | (hatillon’s | DE cideasananekeinestndikonsieus We IE on cvaccucecnsdruaackead 40° 
OTE'S ccccccccccccccccccsscccsccccccccs 35% | Light Spg. Balances.. .50(@50&10 ° Sa nhaucarsecavenessasvecvedsicened 45% 
pomoe Pat. ‘Auger’ PEs panesc000s 25%, Straight Balances, - 40@10K1 | Bits— B 
0 = Saat an it Sieainde? Mak. Y money yomans btheacunpe wore Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, races— 
. F 57% wie ticas ’ Cae a &ce.—See Augers and Bits. Common Ball, American... .$1.50 
No, 30, R, Jennings’ list... , -50 Barb Wire See Wire, Barb. 1 Sarber's .......00000. 50d 1Ud 10@ 608 10% 
ssel iings’... L5& 10K2 | Blocks— Tackle— Fray’s Genuine ery Bickcccsats 60% 
Bumell seunings’ Res saan woe ol my ~n Crow— | , nia weag'e No. 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 to 
Mayt Countersink Bits 45 ars Common Wooden. ake 00 0p i calchpadeshucs shi wae bdbe wdbedneet es 60%, 
oy Soeeedieesigs | Steel Crowbars. 10 to 40 Ib B & L. B, Co.: - C. E. Jennings & Con 505% 
atte’ 357 , aa vy A Boston Wood Snatch, 50% ; Eclipse NT BM s ovnavdescacta spaces 60% 
Pugh'’s Jennings’ Pattern........... f —MI1L@2¥, ¢ . < ‘ 
g é per Ib., @a24ya2 Steel, 7 Hollow Steel 10 } %% 
Snell's Auger Bits..............-+++ 60 = - 0 , «& May 1ew's Quick Action Hay Pat...50% 
St ell's B tell Hangers’ “Bits veoee se O% l1oOWwel Star Wire Rope, 50 T arbox Metal illers Falls Drill Rrace + BRIO 
Snell's Car Bits, 12-in. twist..... 60 No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..® gro. $8.50 Sek tea Tarbox New _ P., 8S. & W. Co., Peck’s Pat. .60&10 
Snell's King Auger Bits........... 50 B | Steel, 90107 ; ire ope Snatch, 
, a % eams, Scale— 50%. Brack — 
Wright’s Jennings’ Bits...........-- 507% : , ‘ l..ne’s Patent Automatic Loc . onl. i ote n a 
Bit Stock Drills— £cale Beams.. sete eens 40% TIE cco eanecsenen oh Wrought Steel..... Vk 10@75E 10% 
7 : Chattillon’s N Lc nesenecseeeeneeecs 30 See also Machines, Hoisting. Bradley Metal Clasp. .80&10@80&10&5 
See Drills, Twist. Chattillon’s No, 2........seeceseeeees 40%, B d St Griffin’s Pressed Steel........ 75@75&10°/ 
xpansive Bits— oards, ove— Griflin’s Folding _Hrackets........70&10% 
Clark's ates rn, No. 1, #@ doz. $26: Beaters, Carpet— Paner and Wood Lined oy | Taplin Victor Handy Egg Beater 
ee. ose see eaaet 60& 10 Holt igen 0.: ipa $0.8 { int 2. l sini aera #9 5 7 DE --ctciverdadewkscchuon # doz. $1.50 
tae eine = rare No. 12 Wire Coppered # doz. $0.80;  } [WOOROE fan 6 caw HH4 a0 0% ) Ss . 
on Rees ono aiscr's Pate ‘Tinned tonnage $0.85 Boards, Wash— 7 Bright Wire Goods— 
Lavigne Pat., small size, $8. 10; large No, 11 Wire Coppered # doz. as; : Rarer See Wire and Wire Goods. 
OE, BUG. os vce sceseccs 60&10% Tinned $1.20 See Washboards . 
an’ * i.e No, 10 Wire Tinned 8 doz. $1.50 Broilers— 
SoNss : Bobs, Plumb— 
imlet Bits— ‘ ’ Kilbourne Mfg. Co......sssceeees 15& 20% 
. Per gro. Beaters, Egg- Kouffel & Baer Co0......0scscccccccc DOGS | Wite Goods Co.......cccccscsscccse TSX ee 
Sones See Oe. <a "ee os 4 No. 5, Jap’d, $0.80 Bolts— Buckets, Galvanized— 
German J’attern, Nos. 1 to 10, 0: per doz,, NO. 9, Jap ¢ 50; M’f’gr’s list a peaeee 
a Roce No. A. Jap’d, $1.15: No. B, J: d, o . grs list, price per gross. 
$4.75; 11 to 13, $5.75 | $1.85: ‘No ae pd, $1.65, MI Carriage, Machine, &c.— Quart..10 12 
Hollow Augers— Lyon, Jap'd, pe No. 2 Common Carriage (cut thread): Water, Rey. ..25.35 28.00 32.00 ae 
z . » Ban 1.35, mx 6 smaller. .70€5@Q— Water, Hvy 15.35 48.00 52.06 
RPonney Pat., per doz. .$6.50@7.00 : 3} 3 = G and sme f : sa . 45.385 §$ 2.00 
eee ess e 2dcioy, | Taplin — oe la oa Larger and longer..... 650— Fire, Rd. Btm.82.00 $4.65 38.65 sg 
Universal ..... 20% Teape ts és fy. No. i090. $7.00 eee. $3.00 list. . .80@— | sa 57.35 41.35 $5.35 
r n its— i eo 5: N “5 | solt a .. 65€5a . i 
ognin Auge sa id ma J0ck 10% No. is2 "Hotei. | Machine (Cut Thread): Bull Rings—See Ringe, Bull 
Ford's _..0+.-+--+2000- seaesceeveees 3 344 he 0; No, 200, Tumbler, WS x $ and smalle r. TOL7! o@— Butts— Brass— 
C. E. Jennings & Co.: 22. Tumbler Tin’d, Larger and longer... .65&5€a . bs Beal 
DE DR. wisceascescucss 300 Mammoth, er rought, High List, Oct. 26, 06. 
Watr ~ : . ; aye rr Door and Shutter— sass 10 ; 
REE other cetitesne Tea ymour Mfg. Co.: ak Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, Cast Brass, Tiehout's iaind'ao tae 
Awl Hafts— sce "Handles, , 3 sdecsiamedaaes aah nie netted ame ; Round Brass Knob Cast Iron— 
° ha Tool, saat BOR 2... j , 5 6 S Fast Joint, Broad h0L19A50% 
Mechanics’ Bellows Per loz .#%).8 85 15 f 0 Fast Joint, Narrow.. 40k 1050% 
Awls— Blacksmith, Standard List.. Cast Iron Spring Foot, Jap’d: Loose Joint . + -0WkN0QIEY 
Brad Awis: _ | Split Leather 6041065 Y I aie tha os ae et 6 8 10 Loose Pin............MW&NGEY 
Handle d te ene gro. $2.75a3.00 Grain Leather.......50@i0&10% Per dez are 2 £95 | Mayer’s Hinges......... WANES 
— . oe . TOROS - d " Cast Iron Chain ,Flat,Japunned: Parliament Butts....... “OMNES 
indicd, Patent..or ( — . 
Pi yet i ate Jr 0. 66@ bide and— — ae ane Pas. eae ee ae + 2. Wrought Steel— . 
g # : ; pie Fs ere ee ee ec oe ee $1 iscoun 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro. 31G34¢ Doz. . $5. 0 6.00 6.50 7.50 | - ast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap'd., Reversible and Broad es 
Unhdled, Shidered. .ar0. 65@70¢ Molders— ig Brese Knobs: ; Scene “po ee se ° 
Scratch Arls: Inch 1 12 1h 16 s Inch es 6 8 v, | Light Reversible, Light Nar- 
i ' oo JV / ’ © c eee eee eee iv Re ee 2 ee Ma5Y 
andler pd — . © 504 on ~ ey 5 0 ii nn 5 00 > at e) &s ; e ‘ tase ee ee seas / A 
i Hed. Socket..gro $11 Pvt [ee at “ae uae nGentipe | Loose, Joint, Narrow, Light 
see ' eg Bells— Cow— Wrought Barrel Japd .80@80. 10% | Inside Blind, ete.......... 70% 
Awl and Tool Sets—see Barrel Bronzed. 6€10% | Back Flaps, Table Cheat... .65% 


rdiian Bird — 


Hen oryx Prass: Series 3 
, bet list; 1200, 15%: 


i 


October 10, 10 17 


Hendryx Lronze; Series 700, 800..30 
Heudryx Enameled.......... igncncll 


Calipers—see Compasses. 
Caiks, Toe and Heel— 


Blunt, 1 prong, per 1b., 4444%¢ 
Sharp, 1 prong, per 1b., 4% Goes 
Lurke's, Blunt 4@41%¢ ; Sharp, 442@5% ¢ 
Lautier, Blunt, 444% ¢ ; Sharp, 442e@4%¢ 


Verkins’, Biuut, @ Ib, 3.00¢; Sharp, 
4.15¢ 
Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can, 
Caps, Percussion— 
Mitts BR Biisicca ces bras 52@55¢ 
Ce; Mss seon nan news per M s4q@5i¢ 
ee OP ere per M ju@se¢ 
is My ok coe aan ees ts per M 48@Q@50¢ | 
Museket ..00 0. rs per M 62@é3¢ 


Primers 


Berdan Primers, $2 per Al. .20&k5% 
Vrimer Shells and Bullets,.145&10% 
1/1 other primers per M.$1.52@1.60 


Carpet Stretchers— 
Sce Slretchers, Carpe s. 
Cartridges— 


Blank Cartridges: 


OO Pe OE. becca’ .. 1085% 
SG, Beg Bees 02:00 coer tees 
22 cal, kim, $1.50........-1085% 
$8 c@l, Kim, SB.76b.. 2. cscs 1045 % 


B. B. Caps, Con. Ball, Swyd. $1.90 
&. B. Cups, Kound Ball... .$1.49 
Contra! FW... ccisvesvue soca 
Jarget and Sporting Rifle. .15&5% 
rimed Shelis and Bulletée.15&10% 
tim Lire, Sporting.........6U% 
tim Live, Military........15&5% 








Casters— 
eee eee we ee eee 65410% 
EE Baie salcd 604 60060 % 68 GUk5 Z% 
PRUGGCIONIG .avacecccsens 
Acme, Ball Bearing........ 6 
Gem (Roller Bearing)..... TUKIK1LOKS 
PED civ ds ntisabnciaucsdssvavasies 20% 


Standard Mall Bearing..... 
Yale (Double Wheel) low list..40&10 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cuttle. 


Chain, Proof Coilt— 


American Coil, Straiyhkt Link: 
8-10 “4 o-16 Ny i-iv ‘y 9-16 


$8.77 6.17 5.02 4.57 4.3% 4.27 4.22 
% %. Wlol ly tol%inch 
$5.17 4.07.02 5.12 


In cask lots, deduct 25¢. 
German Coil: 


CO £0 Zo ccescwss TLS G@TOL10% 

2 and 3. .60k10610G 60k106 1065 7% 

ee Me Bs y.c'si0 5VL10 @ 5V0LL065 % 
Halter— 

Halter Chains... . G0G60E5% 


German Lattern Halter Chains 
list July 24, ‘97..... GOES Y 
Covert Mfg. Co, a 

Halter “904 ee 


Cow Ties 
See Jiulicrs and 7ies. 


Trace, Wagon, &c. 
Jiraces, Western Standard: 100 pi 





64,—6-3, Straight, with ring .$2s.00 | 





iy 
64—6-2, Straight, with ring .$29.00 
644—8-2, Straiyht, with ring. $32.0) 
64o— 10-2, Str’ght, with ring . $37.00 
NOTE.—Add 2c per pair for Hooks 
Twist Traces; add per pair sor Nos. 2 
and 3, 2c; No. l,sc; No. 0, 4e tu price of 
Straight Link. 
Eastern Standard Traces, Wag- 
on Chain, &c. .CUkLUQOE leo 


Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain, list July 10, "93: 


PPO Cree 8 55 OS GPU ER AO 8 60¢10 
|. SL Oe eee re ee 60% 
Safety and Plumbers’ Chain, 
60410 
Gal. Pump Chain....b.424@4%4 
Covert Mig. Coc.: 
Breast, Halter, Heel, Rein, Stal 
lion ore nedieiniee bee oh Mageentoee 
Oneida Community: bs : 
American Halter, Dog and Kenne 
Chains oe = ea sok 2 (a Al 
Niagara Dog Leads and Ilennel 
CD « wcdeteasescenectess 45@5045 
“Vire Goods Co.: 
Dog Chain ‘ ; meal 
Universal Dbi.-Jointed Chain......0 


Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 


Oneida Community: 


OU NUMEE, nen videsavecie’s - .-. 60 
Pullman: 
Brouze Chain, 60 Steel Chain 


60K) 
Sash Chain Attachments, per set .S¢ 


Aluminoy Sash Ribbon per 100 
ft ae 5 $1, 25 $3 1 
Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set.§¢ 
Chalk — rom Jobbers. ) 
Carnenterae’ Blue... .agro., 50556 
Carpenters’ Ped.....gro., 4§@5'é 
Carpenters’ White. ..gro., JO@45¢ 
Checks, Door— 
Rardslev’s . a ates gteree 
Prtiman, pot ies $54.90 
peels " eer 








Chests, Too.— 
American ‘Tool Chest Co.: 
Boys’ Chests, with Tools......... 0 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools a9 
Grenticmen’s Chests, with ‘Sools..25 
Farmers’, Carpenters,’ et« Chests, 
with ‘Tools ‘ Cheek ou 20% 
Machunists ind Pipe bitters 
Chests Empty veutns a 
Tool Cabinet esanewons nn 
3 lennings & 4 s Mact inists 


Tool Chests oseees coed 


Chisels— 


SocketFraming andFirmer 





Standard List....... Vea 
buch dol ° eees vVU 
C. E. Jenni 0.! 
Socket Firmer No, 10 : 25&7%% 
Socket Framing No. 15 ? 5&7 Me 
Swan's > bt 770 
lL. & i: gd. White Co... 30a 30&5 
Tanged— 
Tanged Firmers...... 3065 @ 35 
Buck Bros ; Kiagueey es 3 
( Ki. Jennings & Co. Nos. 191. 181. .2 
L. & 1. J. White Co........5.. ees 
Cold— lb. 


Cold Chisels, good quality .13@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality. 11a1s¢ 





Cold Chisels, ordinary... 9@10¢ 
Chucks— 
Almond Drill Chucks ; erry 4 
Almond Turret Six-Tool Chuck.....40% 
beach b’ut., each §s.uU J9K5 4 
NID 4 crite iniia cake ciedte Koka amen 5 
Blacksmiths’ saan te 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks cS 
l’ratt’s Positive Drive , 
Skinner Patent Chucks 
Independent Lathe Ch <aa sue 
Universal, Reversil Ja i) 
Combination, Reversible Jaws 35 
Drill Chucks, New Model, 25%; 
Standard 5 Skinner Pat. 
Xs Positive Drive... ccccoccesss 
EOE SOs ocidsnsevnanssees 20% 
Face Plate Jaws 35 
Standard Tool ¢ : 
Improved Drill Chuck.........see.. 45% 
Union Mfg. Co.: 
Combination, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
7, 8 and 17, 40%; No. 21 ) 





Scroll Combination, Nos, 83 and 
DE. Vivasdcnbaoadseccetedenas ieanee 
Geared Scroll. Nos. 33, 34 and 35. .25 
Independent Iron, Nos. 18 and 318.%% 
Independent Steel, No. 64.. aoa 
Union Drill, Nos, 000, 00, 100, 101, 
eS ee rrr re vaeos ane 


or 


Union Crear Drill... .sccccceccceseesdt 
Universal, 11; 12, 16, 17, 13, 14, 15..40 
Univereal, No, 4... .csesscoosceccseee 
Iron Face Plate Jaws, Nos, 28, 30 

a me ee ee cae 35 
Steel Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 70 and 

Wl, eb bird bbe ends 15 RSA ONE Nee Abe Bene 30 


Westcott Pate nt ‘Chu ks: 


Lathe Chucks ee twsewags euph ames 50 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill......56 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill. .50 
Little Giant Drill, Improved 50 
NN OU Siac es ésvccccsctosenetacs 50% 
Scroll Combination Lathe poeel ae 
Clamps— 


Adjustable, Hammers’. . 20@ 2045 


Carriage Makers’, P., 8S. & W 
CM. Seva dvacaccewinass ey aS aes 50&10 
Resly, Paralle 33'g&1 
Myers’ Hay Rack.... aca aeae 
Lineman's Swedish Neverturn 65 
Wood Workers, Hammers 10&10% 


Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 


Cleaners, Drain— 
Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable....... 0) 


Iwan’s Champion, Stationary.......40 
Sidewalk 

Star Socket, All Steel..#d $4.05 net 

Star Shank All Steel..# doz. $3.24 net 


W. & C. Shank, All Steel, # doz., 
7% in., $3.00; 8 in., $5.25 


Cleavers, Butchers’ — 


Foster Bros eve bn aie 30% 
Fayette R. Plumb Sumuicuke ue 
L. & I. J. White Co... 30 
Clippers, Horse and 
Sheep— 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Commany 
1902 Chicago Horse, each. .$10.75 
20th Century Horse each. .$5,00 
Lightning Belt Horse, each $15. 0% 
Chicago Belt Horse, each .$20 00 
Stewart's Enclosed Gear ee 
Horse, each $6.75 [RR 


Stewart's Patent Sheep Shear 
ing Machine, each 1 
Stewart Enclosed Gear She 
ing Machiye, No. 8, each 


Clips, Axle— 


Regular Styles, list July 1, 05, 
SI£80610% 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, €c. 


Cocks, Brass— 





TTardivare list: 
Plain Bibbs, Glohe, Kerosene 
Packing, Liquor, Rottling 
ON. ae be aeiee oe ewes ?wa—° 


Bibbs .cokla— 
Coffee Mills— 
See Mills, Coffee. 


Collars, Dog— 
Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens & 


Compression 


. 


Son's list DP xiale eathecekin ead “a 40% 
Le ither, Walter B. Stevens & Son’s 
list : ideas coe 

Compasses, Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods...... TORk1IO@I5Y 
Wm, Schollhorn Co.: 

Excelsior WDividers............. 6n° 
BANE  BOUWREIOG. «cn snacs xtccecsncs 70&10° 


Conductor Pipe, — 
L. U. L. to Dealere: 


Galvantzed 

Galv. Charcoal Copper 

Steel. Iron 14, 16&20 oz. 
Fastern: 
70% 50€ 1714 06 10 
Central: 
065 60 OE 10 
Western and Southern: 
70 555 ATI. 
Ro. Wester a 
6565 5065 As 
Terms, 60 days; 2% cash 10 days. Fac 

tory shipments generally delivered 


See also Eave Troughs. 


Coolers, Water— 


L. & G. Mfg, ¢ 

(y { 

(ra | ¢ ¢ ' 
Galy 3 

Ga ‘ 

Ba $ $4 
\W I 

Ag I 


Coopers’ Tools- 
See Jools, Coopers’, 


Coppers’ Soldering— 


Soldering Copper 3 opatr 
and heavier, 30@ 33 lighter 
than 3 lb, to pai ooo MRE 
Cord— Sash-— 

Braided, Drab lb. $5¢ 

Braided White, Com., Nos . 


to 12, 26¢; No. 7, 2644¢; No. 6, 


27ho¢ 
Cable Laid Italian, lt Vo. 18 7¢ 
Italian, 1b., A, No. 18, 25¢; B, 22% 
Common India lb., Ma tlo¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tre ted. 1s8@ 20¢ 
Patent Russia 4 lb gv¢ 
Cable Laid Russia lb. 1¢ 
India Hemp, Br'd'd... ib 21¢ 
India Hemp, Twisted. .lb.13at; 
Patent India, Twisted...lb 7e¢ 
Pearl Braided ttor No. 6, @ il 
Zie¢; No, 7. 2642¢; Nos. 8 to 12, 26¢ 
Eddystone Braided, Nos. 8 to 12 

26¢; 7, 2e¢; 6, We¢. 

Harmony Cable Laid Italian, Nos. 7 

CD Bee ér.reecurecdecsteccedencene #b3 ¢ 

Pullman: 

Ee OO SO iiccccccuncticasias 10”, 
Sash Cord Attachments, per doz.10¢ 
Samesor Nos. 8 t 12 

Braided, # t., Drab Cotton } 
55¢; Italian Hemp 10¢@ 
50¢; Linen, 65¢; White Cot 
ton, 50¢; Spot Cord 50 ¢ so 

Massachusetts, White # wb 40¢ 

Massachusetts, Drab } Ib 45¢ 

Phoenix, White, Nos. 8 to 12, 27¢; 

Silver Lake, per lb.: 

A, Drab 45¢; A, White, 4¢ 
B, Drab, 40¢ B, White 5¢; 
Italian Hemp, 40¢; Linen ST'e¢ 

See aleo Chain and Ribbon 
Wire, Picture— 
List July 10, 1906........90@ 6 
jieudryx Standard Wire Picture Cord 
ld list, 85&10 
Turner & Stanton Co, Wire Picture 

CONG iss siti - 85410 

Cradles— 

GE iss eee ees wae 4041244 % 

Crayons— 

White Round Crayons, Cases, 100 


gv0., $6.50a$7.50 at factory, but 
lower prices made by jobbers 





Zelnicker’s Lumber ? gro 
White and Purple, Indelible $7.5 
Blue, Red Green Yellow ind 

Terra Cotta, $6.59; Black $4.00 
Giant Lumber, 5% in. x 15-16 in 
round, all lors, $16.25 Inde 
ibles $18.75 
Genuine Soapstone, Metal Workers’ 

5 ing x 4 in. Round, $2.50; 5 in. x 
% in. Square, $1.75; 5 x % x 3-16 
$2.50; 5 x 14 x 3-16 $3.0 
Crooks, Shepherds’ — 

Fort Madison, per d Hoa 5; 
Light ... 

Crow Bars—s.o Bars, Crow 
Cultivators— 

Victor Garde: 50 
Cutlery, Table- 

Internationa Silser Company: 

No, 12 M'd'm Knive 1837 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & 

ind Anchor wd $3 
Wm. Rogers & Son #! doz. $2.5 
Cutters— Glass-- . 

WfsH. Mayhew Co 4) 

Red Devil f 

RB. Mfg. C 1 

VW Iward 


Meat and Food 


1 #499 4 4 { ne an? 


4 
$5 $7 $10 $12 $25 $50 $60 





Enterprise 


Nos,.... 5 10 12 2 
Each .. $2 $3 $2.75 $1.50 $6 25@25&7? 
No. 202, $1.50 10&7%5 
P.. 8. & W. C 
Dixon's . o.000s 
No 1 2 t 
$14.99 $17 e719 
leal 1N@10& 5 
Hal ban GO 10K5 
Little Giant ....9 doz. 40@5 
Nos.. 305 210 19 27 990 
$35.90 $4890 $14.09 ¢&79.99 $68.00 
New Triumph No. 605, ? d $74.00 
&10 
Russwin Food, No. 1, $21.99: No 2 
27 .00 Jancdthetac 15K10K1 
$15.00 $12 
Enterprise Beef Shavers 25(@30 


LOS! 
Slaw and Kraut- 
Henry Disst & Sons 
Slaw and Kraut Cutters 5% 
Corn Graters yy 
] M. Mast Mfg. ¢ 
Slaw Cutter 1 Knife wd $3.00 


Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 


SHORT i ncevecss # doz. $4.00 
Tobacco 

All Iron, Cheap. . doz. $}.25@$}.50 

Kuterprise { 

Nati yo od <a $ Ni 2 

$18 410% 


rs Post Hole, &c — 





D 
Ray i $24.90 
Samson, # doz, $34.0 235 
Iwan's Imp'ved Vost H \ 10 
Vaugl Pattern Post mole Ayers 
# doz., $7.00 
Perfection Pout Hole Diggers, # 
doz ° eee . $8.7 
Split Handle Vout H Digs 
t? doz... $7.75 
é Pa I | $ ) 
s i | Universa $15.00 
Giant $12.0 Hercules 
$ Invincible $9. Riva 
$8.50; Pi el ; $7.50 
ver-Lre Post Hole’ Diggers i! 
COU, 5: Send cesacancehsdees ° 60 


Dividers—See Compasses. 


Drawing Koives 


See Anives, Drawing 


Dressers, Emery Wheel— 


Sterling Emery Wheel Dressers : 
Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters 5 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 


Blacksmiths’ Common Drilling 
Machines $1.50@$1.75 


Breast, Miilers | Low 
Breast, P., S. & W cocecdeye 
Goodell Automatic Drills. 50&10@60&10 
Millers bal Lulomatic beri $4310 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis 25 
Ratchet, Parker’s..... Seee0 40 
Ratchet Weston's 4 40% 
Ratchet, Weston’s, Style H Im- 
ED Sins dnvanentcGpkawesoesecavened 410% 
Ratchet, No. 012 kun tibbesne geen 
Ratchet, Celebrated 40 
Ratchet, Whitney's, P ee a 
50&5 
Whitney's Hand Drill, N 1, $10.00; 
Adjustable, No, 10, $12.00....... 3% 


Twist Drills— 


Pe ae HE 104 10@I0% 
Taper and Straight Shank 
COE 10G60E 1085 % 


Drivers, Screw— 


Screw D'ver Bits, per doz. 45@50¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, ®@ 


doz., 2%e-in., §6; 4-in., $7.50; 6-in., 
Dee inutss tanwddcdhintemdicentianas reed 50% 
Buck Bros.’ Screw Driver Bits......30 
Champion ; «s wade 50 
EUNONGNE GO -dcacacacoeess sitcdlendeckceee 
Iray’s Hol. H'dle Sets, No. 3, $12..50% 
Ford's Brace Screw Drivers 10&10 
Gay's Dou Action Ratchet ) 
Goodell’s Auto....... -+ ++ -65@65&10 
Mavhew's Bla Handle... 4() 
Mayhew's Monarch Reed dcenacdee 40% 
Millers kalis, Nos, 2 and 21 25& 10 
Millers Falls Nos 1, 12, 41, 42. .15&10 
Smith & Hemenway Co Never 
turn, 66 ; Elmora 60%; Star, 
0&10 
Swan's 
Nos. 7565 to 7568, 50%; No. 1540, 
410&10% 


Ts Trough, Galvanized— 
Territory Gd. 


Galranized 


Galr. Charcoal Copper. 
Steel. Iron 1}, 16420 oz. 
Eastern: 
630 70 306 10% 
Central: 
St) F045 3610 
Western and Southern: ; 
TOk30 70%, 30LTM, Y 
No. Western: : 
HEUGY 6565 % 3065 
Terms.—2% for cash. Tactor y ship 


ments gene raliy deliverec 
see also Conductor Pipe and Elbows 


Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory ship nents, all territories 


Galv. Steel and Galrv. Co 4 
Standard Gauge........... 80% 
oe errr re ” 
Se A OOd i We edie ak are <6 kd 25% 
‘ >? oe 


f ‘oppe r 


Elbows, Stove Pipe— 


Edwards, Standard Blne.....40&10&10% 
Edwards, R ul B 10.& 10& 10% 
Reeve Dover ne piece 10&10 
Emery, Turkish— 
5 to 54 to 
6 220: Flour. 
i ie ola es h.5 ¢ 514¢ S$4¢ 
\% Kegs lh. 54,¢ 5% ¢ She 
ly Kegs... Ib. 54G¢ 6 ¢ 5 ¢ 
10-1) cans 
10 in case... .6%é ro 6¢ 
10-1h. cana, lesa 
than 10 wees £8 eA 
Less quantity..19 @ 9 @ B@ 
NOTF In lots 1 *n 3 tons a discount 


cf 10 


is given, 





29 


ane 


ee 


+ 
: 
+ 
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Extractors, Lemon Juice 

















"hes Ste » , 565 & Fncuut ) 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. | ‘ hapin-Stephens Co..........65@65&10", on ilating 
Glue, Liquid Fish— Big Twin. 
F asteners, Blind Bottles or Cans, with Brush. . ‘ Lavan « eere Mfg. C« 
“ suummermian ere re 95410@50% SARC AE Car oor oe 
- p 10° | Be eee 
Upson | RG ons nescnccseencbpesest Elwell’s . | ree ee 
: - |} Cronk & Carrier nas Co.: 
rd ond Weight- Grease, Axle .-, | Loose Axle... » 6082 
ee t 22+ 33%% | Common Grade 970 . $6.00 @ 6.00 Holler Beariug.....220.. 10824 
Ives and Beene Der ERREPEAne Dixon's Eve rlasting _ 1 It _ pails ea Grint Nite ( = 
Faucets— | 4; in boxes, # doz., 1 ft oe Solid Axle, No 10, $12.00. .60&10% | 
Cork TAGE... onsen soos 5 10460 % Bolmset Bard GDil....ccscvccscossoccese 3% Roller Bearing, No, ll, ‘i , 
etuluc Acy, Leather Lined.. lier Rearing. E 7 
See By Ge 10°10 % Griddles, Soapstone— Rept Dovring, Ee, Bs.. oo 
Red Cedar......- 0k5 @ 4OE10E5% | Pike Mtg. Co..... -SaG@sse&l0% | pull Dog, $24.00.......0.06 70° 
Petroleum ..-.0+5- We1UGIDZ, Grinders— Lane Bros, ¢ : 
Bb. & L. B. Co.: | ; Sai Parlor, Ball Bearing, $4.00; 
Metal Key Royal Mfg. ¢ ical a Standard, $3.15; No. 105, $2.85; 
Bhat” 5.5 coshinesnen nant Alundum Grinding Machines, each, New Model, $2.80; New Cham 
West Lock. Nos 01, $1.75; 1A o=-9) ws pion .. ‘ $2.25 
Johu Sommer's Coren ge — id sae i Ciclandice ; ea “y Barn Door, Standard 60&10 
ohn S 1m s oss ib he Alundum sickle wit S raCE a ¢ 6.08 
Jone Souuner’s Victor Mtl. Key.50&107 | Nos, 20. $5.00; 20A, $6.00; 20A oineed, net oRsy, | 
Jon Sommer’s Duplex Pe. Key. ee | Combined I $6.50 i “ti RR eh eet cue 70&5 
ohn SO s Diamone sOCK. «+++ é Alundun Jise Grinders each } spe 
_ - = pean . : X_L. Cork ae en $2.50 ’ ot ; Rese Oe a Bros. : ones | 
Sateen @ 3 ike ) it ‘ Advance ....0...+. 55k 
Jou Sommer’s Keliable Cork b0ai0% Grindstones— Cleveland ...... 187 
Jobn Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined. 60%] Pike Mfg.. . Clipper, No, 75...... eee , 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined.. Improved F amily Grin istones, #? Crown vee ‘ 1& 107 |g 
John Somwer'’s No Brand Cedar.. “750% inch, doz., $2.0 33% % Cyclone, No. 40..........net $6.50 | > 
John Sommer's Perfection, Cedar.. 40%] Richards Mfg. © Eli Cycle, Tandem. No, 50 net $7.90 | & 
he euriniat > > ee ted ..40 WOW TORK. sé csccssesccsscsee 55& 10 
ot if Me a url = d $36 00 40&10% pail Be rit hi i A i Mf c 
Sut ris oz. $36.00.......- | . McKinney } > Co. § 
pnterDr ies y, 596.6 40&10% Grips, Nipple— Roller Bearing, Nos. 1 and 2.70% | © 
National Measuring, ‘6 ‘doz. “$36. 408102 | Perfect Nipple Grips .- 40&10&2% Anti-Friction .60 © 
| Hinged Hangers, Kit ig € ‘h arm,60 bane 
lloe Plates— ri : gers, F a 
~~ alters and Ties— | Richards Mfg. Co.: oa = 
see Plates, Felloe. Cow Ties GUESEOIE 10% | Hangers, Nos, 47, 48, 147, = | 
he Bieeeeeees < o | 
s + —_ Covert Mfg. Co.: | > . Track 9 @ 
Files— Domestic - ‘ Pioneer Wood Track, No. 
o—_ Web spuosarscenescsacersasonseense 302 6 | Roller B’r'g St'l Track No. 12 ki 
List Nov. 1, oe eeneore pensenen en oneey 9)? | Roller B'r’g St’l Track No. 13 
0@75Ek 10%, Sisal Rope } | g l 
Best Brands. . 70 10G7: ) | Sisa LODO... eeeeesees ea hs ae Ser ee sy | Roller B'rg, Nos. 39, 41, > 
Standard Brands.....7 510 g0% oo ae cbicceeneeesenhesaeonel = e | T0&T36 
s we | -mp a... cc See eeesieehaewee 7 . a 
Lower Grade.. . . 75&10¢10@ovVck1U % Oneida Gommameniae : eau | a asi —— k a ) = — 
= |} Am, Coil and Halters 0@40&5 Adjustable Track Tandem Tro 
Imported : Am. Cow Ties.........++--++.:. 45@50% | ley Track No. 16 0& 10°, 
Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July | Niagara Coil and Halters. .45@50&5 Seal, Steel Track No, 8 $2.25 | 
BOM ices kee anes 33 1-3@40% Niagara Cow Ties... .45&5@50&10&5 ”, ute _ os No, 22 a ve 
? rolley B. D. No. 17, $1.25 . 
: ; seor— Hammers- D. No, 120, $2.25; No. 121, 
Fixtures, Fire D soy | Handied Hammers-— $2.45; No, 15 $2.50 
Allith : nderwriters Approved | Heller's. Mactinists A LUDA 1OKS Safety Underwriters F. D. No 
Michards Mig. Ut : s Farriers {W&5GIWK1NKSY, | lO... 5 
Universal, N 103; Special, NS 75 ro L St Ww e “ ileox Co.: | Tandem No, 44..24s and 3 6 &) 
LOE wen wncnecreccrecresecsanececs oo Crucible Steel 50 P jace, Adjustable Track ! 
Fusible Links, No, 96.......+.++..- 50% Remake? 4081085 SE ciakuhakousiwGeasceuewnnee &5 
Ex ans mn Bi its, No. 107 .60&10% | P’ATTiCTS’ ...++seeeeeees 10K] &9 132 si teeeees 50.&5 °% 
pant Grindstone | Riveting ) R yyal, Adjustable Track No. 
rinas al Machinists’, revised list 667845 | 50&1 | 
Net Prices: Blacksmiths mate DU&5S | Ives’ Wood Trac *k No, 1... 2,25 | 
Inch is 7 © Bf | Maxette Kh. lumb: spoyewnix | | 
Per doz.....$3.00 3.85 4.49 4.09) Eng and B.S, Hand.50&10&5@6065 7 | 
P., 8S. & W. ens pa ses eeneen aba Machinists’ Hammers... 60a 60&10 
Licadimg MardWale CO...+-sereeceeeees WA Rivet and Tinners’.40&742@ 404124245 | : 
Fodder Squeezers— Heavy Hammers and | Anti-friction, No, 42; No. 44,” | 
See Compressors. Sledges nes 2% and 3. 60% | 
Under 3 1b., per Ib., 50¢.8045a—Y% | ¢ , tem 15 Ie 
Forks— § to 5 lb... ip lb.., pe ‘Bid jfa / Wolding Door B B. Swivel, we 
NOTE. —- Manufacturcra are| Over 5 (b., per Ib., ick 1045 ) eyes « Borgis F’y Co.’s Kid 
selling from the list of september pi : ie , ON - fc er’s Roller Soaring 50156 1085°, J 
1, 1905, but many jo vere are still Wilkinson’s Smiths iv. Yow 10¢ | Myers’ Stay Hangers 60 
using list of Aucust 1, 1899, or Handles— 
selling at net pric. Agricultural Tool Handles | WHangers— Garment 
lowa Dig-Ezy Potat« ........ ..» 60810% | jae, 1 uf GUE LO BUE 1065 
Victor, Hay 60a 15 bloee es A ee et 50% Pullman Trouser, # gro., 1 pair Fiat 
A * r. i nemne : Fork, Shovel, Spade, & eled. $0. $9.00; 1 Fon a ae 
it ) eader... 7 eiec , 4 air we } é 
Champion, Hay , Long Handles............ 40 $27.00: 1 pair Bint ( Sun Matal $1 10: 
Champion, Header ° D Handiles.... “42% 1 pair Flat Black Enameled, $7.50: 
Champion, Manure | Cross-Cut Saw Handles L pair Wood Clamp, $13.50; Skirt 
Columbia SIMD. coccpsecwnsgneeecne ‘on 30 Ha | ding ner cr $21.0 
ey umit S Mat een Champion Ie ears 50 at “Ta gers, Volding, per gro 
Columbia _ pad Lig--- ° | Disston’s 50% $8 0: Garment Hanger Rods, Round 
Hawieye od Parley +f | : : Nickeled, per gro.. $10.50: Garment 
W. & C. Potato Digger......-.. a2) % | Mechanics’ Tool Handles— Hanger Loops, Round Nickeled 
Acne Hay cose COUN | Luge ssorted...gro.as3 a $3.50 per gro : ae @19 50 
Acme Manure, 4 tine.... 60H 105%, | 7a aenes ve J f a $10.5 
Dakota Header ean 6uK20% | Brad Arcl.. V0. $1-058175 | Victor Folding ie # gro. $9.6 
Jackson Steel Buarley............ 60&20% | C hisel Handles, Ass’d, per gro.: 
Kansas “leader 65% | TVanged Firmer, Apple, 32.40G Gate— 
W. & C. bavorite Wood ‘Bariey.... 40% $2.65; Hickory $2,152.40 
Plated.—wSe Spoons Socket Firming, Apple, $1 750 Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, # doz 
$1.95; Hickory $1.60 @ $1.7 -— $4.50 
Frames— Wood Saw Socket Framing, Hickory, Joist and Timber 
White, Sgt Bar, per doz.75@s0e¢ | $1.60$1.75 | : . 
Red, S'g’'t Bar, per doz. .81.00@1.25 | File, assorted... ..gro. $1.30@$1.49 i On, (OIDs cc ckcabuctocsuans 0”, 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1.40@1.59| Jiammer, Hatchet, éc. | Hasps— 
60k 10G60E10RS% | 
Freezers, ice Cream- | Hand Saw, Varnished, doz | Griffin’s && 50&10° 
Qt Pie sa? é $ 4 6 80.€85¢ ; Not Varnished 65GT5¢ McKinney’s # doz. .60 
Each $7.25 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 | Plane Handles: 
‘ | Jack, doz. 30¢ ; Jack, Bolted.13¢ Hatchets- 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— | Fore, doz. 45¢ ; Fore, Bolted.90¢ | Regular list, first qual. 4joé24@— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. Chanin-Stenhens Co. : 7 | Second quality.. 50k50— | 
P | Carving Tool.......... 30& 10 
— oe - “hise 60(a GNA-10 ® 
Fr, Pans—See Pans, Fry. |} Chi L grtgespesaeeceeees 50 60&10 Heaters, Carriage— 
eek , : File and Awl..........- . 60 60& 
Fuse—- Per 1000 Feet. es an 8 aKa 20K] . mee ee 
Hemp $2.75 , re w. Driver... . 30@30& 10 , at : ee a 
seeveeveeeee ~@ oe oe t ss oeeeee , GUE wy 7 9 95 No ID $2 75 No TD 3.00 
Cotton setae e ees 3.20 | S| M rs F ills Adj. ar d Ratchet Anger No. 3E, $3.25: No. 1 $3 50. ae on™ 
Waterproof Sgl. Taped.. $65} % | | Handles ...... 15&*9 Clark Coal, # doz.. $0.75............. 
I ~ Nicl : 1 } ] 
Waterproof Dbl Taped.. §.40| S| Ni 1olson Simplicity File Handle.... 
; ae om Peet ol ® gro. $).85@$1.8 Hi — 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5.15 | W. A, Zelnicker Supply Co.: inges 
Ham er, # d 12 in.. $2.00 Blind and Shutte i 
; aes r Hinges 
i dacectiedieeas and Oil— | : : : : ; 
Cron? > Datees “5 @R0Y Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
Stcbbins attern... -T5@80% | (Victor; National; 1868 O. P.; 
Gauges— Niagara: Clark’s O. P.: 
Marking, Mortise, &c..50@50610% ow s Tip; wae.) ; 
uma. lk ee, Ei, 900; “Octagen, fa, | OG. 2s 0505 ‘ : : § 
Marking, Mortise, &c . 508508 10% ines. ae $0.75 1.85 2.70 
_ rk ye Mortise, &c. 674% | Mortise Shutter: 
= ire pole Sharpe’s........... ws | (Lh. € P., O. 8., Dirie, &c.) 
Wire, PS. & W. C0000 3% we. ...-. 2% 8 
Gimlets Si ie eats . ee $0.79 65 .60 .55 
— ingie ut— ie i 2a : 
vesinaned amen’ et versible Shutter (But 
menta, per gro. 2 No. eee : . 
Nai! i ak: | bes AS ues oe 4 & 
Nail, ood Handled. No. 1. | sonata es Lap nee ore gen North's Automatic Blind Fixtures, 
xs Pp pair, withou rack, No. 2. for Wood, $9.00: No. 3, for 
$2.89: 2. $2.60 | and Parlor Door Hangers per double set Brick, $11.50............ 10 
Spike. Wood Handled, No. 1, with track, &c 5 ach es 70a75” 
$1: 2 S160 th Mfe Co Charles Parker Co.... 704 
Reliable, Nos, 1 and 2: Allith, No. Parker Wire Goods Co.: 
Glass, American Window 3; Allith Adjustable, No. 6; Re- Hale & Benjamin Automatic Blind 
See Trade Report liable Parlor Door.... were ee OY | BIE Sant sunvicodith tuncadeseaiesase 20% 


THE IRON AGE 


Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 


Glasses, Level— 
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Hale’s Blind Awning Hinges, No. 
110, for wood, $9.00; No, 111, for 
UM, RIND) ave cehsceescevetetusses stay 

Keading’s GHEAVERS . cvcccceccosvecseese 60%, 
Stanley's Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
No, 16474 doz, sets, without 
screws, $0. 5; with screws, $1.25, 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 

OD. Bi, Bee Se BemC i cccscuccs 

Acme, Lull & Porter.. 

Queen City Reversible. . 

Shepard's Noiseless, 

DD onde a ceesevesseciccenes he 

Niagara. Gravity Locking, Nos 1 

OE Winksoenntab beavnctaesane de 75&5 

Tip PESO, WOO Mcatasisssecwns 75&10 
DO; * sees bausnedcdswid<laseaen 75&5% 

Buffalo Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, 
ey ee ere  TOS10&5 

Shepard's Double Locking...... ‘, 

Champion Gravity Li oui Mins 155 

PUES aevewaausvvdsancee . .75&10% 

EMpPire nccosccccccccesess pas 65% 

W. H. Co.’s Mortise Gravity lock 
Se TE, A cea ekaund -M&10 

Gate Hinges- 
Clark’s or Shepard’s—Doz. sets: 
he ee 1 2 8 

Hinyes with L’t'’chs.$2.00 2.70 5.00 

Hinges only... 1.40 2.05 3.80 

Latches only...... 70 .70 = .35 

New England: 
With Latch..... doz. .. .@$2.00 
Without Latch... .doz - $1.60 
Reversible Self-Closing: 
With Latch......doz. ...@$1.75 
Without Latch... .doz. ...@égi.8i 
Western: 
eee doz. $1.75 
Without Latch... . doz, $1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 

Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 
Latches, Hinges only or Latches 
only, Nos, 1, 2 or 3........ .70% 

Pivot Hinges— 
Bommer Bros. Pivot.........0... 107% 
Lawson Mfg. Co. Matchless.........! 50%, 


Spring Hinges— 


Jloldback, Cast Tron.. .$6.75 @87.00 





Non-Holdback,Cast Iron$6.50@$6.75 
J. Bardsley: 
Bardsley's Non-( “hee king Mor ' 
tise Floor Hinges ies ae 
Bardsley's P atent ¢ t king .33% 
Sommer dir | 
9 ose r B: il Be ar é Floor, € . 
No. 999 Wrot. Steel Hold Back. | 
# gr. $9.00 | ¥ 
Chicago Spring butt Co.: te 
Chicago Spring Linges 5 & 
Tripie Knd Spring Hinges 50% | = 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor. .50 | ¥ 
Garden City Engine House 25 o 
Keene's Saloon Door 25 q 
Solumbian Hardware Co.: 2 
Acme, Wrought Steel 30% 13S 
Acme, Brass 25 o 
American 30 3 
Columbia, # gr., No. 14, $9.00; g 
No, 18, $25.00 
Columbia, Adj., No. 7, ® gr. $12.0 
Columbian Hinges 60&10 = 
Gel, Lew lst : 30% = 
Clover Leaf PY er $l lo 
Oxford, new t ” 
Floor Spring Hinges 65&10° = 
Lawson Mfg. Co.. Matchless....30% | = 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 3 
Superior Double Acting Floor ° 
Hinges . 40 © 
Shelby Spri Hinge Co oe 
Buckeye All Steel Holdback 2 
Screen Door # er. $9.00 | % 
Chief Ball Rearing Floor 3 
Hinge . .50 
Ball Bearing Door 25 
No. 777, Sheet Steel Holdb’ , 
# gr. pr , $9.00 
Superior Spring Hinge Co.: 
Superior Floor Hinges 334° 


Wrought Iron Hinzes— 


Strap and T Hinges, éc., let 
December 20, 1904: . 
Light Strap Hinges. .50&10 ae 
Heavy Strap Iingcs..6045% | 
Light T' Hinges.......50 1% 
Heavy T Hinges.......40% (& 

Ertra vy. 7 Hinges.s0&10 
Hinge Hasps........; 3, = 
Cor. Heavy Strap. . .6045%7 8 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T...50€10% 1 
Screw Hook ([ 6to 12in 1b. 9%¢ 
and Strap | 14 to 20in. .1b. slo¢ 
{22 to 864n ‘3s 


20° OScrew Hook and Fye: 


%, to 1 inch. . 1D. Ree 
2 SIG an -e'e 4% a RAS 1h. he 
inch 1h 8%¢ 
iteneen. Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers 30&2% 
Hods— Coal— 
M” Ter" 8 list, price pcr gross 
mS 0 ff? 18 
Galv. sea $39 $42 $16 | 2e 
Jap. Open.... 6 BW $l sry 
Galv, Funnel. §8 48 52 56 S 
Jap. Funnel $s 6 D 48 
Mas~z..s’ Etc.— 
Moeveland Wire Spnrine Co.: 
Steel Brick. No. 162 each $1.05 
Steel Mortar, No. 158 each $1.35 
Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern... 
604 _ 604 10é 10% 
Grub, list Fed. 28, 1899........ 
=2410G75610% 
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D. & _H. Scovil......ccces.-..-s 27% 


Am, Fork & Hoe Co. (Scovil “Pp; at 
COED) co ccccccccccovcccccassscccsccccces 60% 
Handled— 


NOTE. — Manujacturers are selling 
from the list of September 1, 194, but 
many jobbers are still using list of Au- 
gust 1, 1899, or seliing at net prices, 
Cronk’s Weeding, No, 1,$2.00; No, 2,$2.50 
Star Double Bit : .$3. 20 
bt. Madison Cotton Live (UN LUM LU, 
It. Madison Crescent Cultivator Hoe, 


# ET TT 70& 10%, 

It. Madison Mattock Hoes: 
Regular Weight..... # d 40&5 %, 
a $4.00 

Ft bMadicon Sprouting Hoe, # doz., 

HUA 10 

Ft. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe..... 

TM 1LUKT ye 

Kretsinger’s Cut Easy........--- 70810 

Warren Hoe..........+.- cad 45410 
W\ & CGC. Ivanhoe » TH&27, | 
B. B, 6 in., Cultivator Hoe. ; $3 40 
B. B., 6% in... » «$3.50 
Acme \V wd z.. net, $4.35 


W.&C.L tn ing Shuttle Hoe . ¥doz.$5.25 
Hoisting Apparatus— 


See Machines, Hoisting. 


Holders— Bit- 
Angular #! «do $24.00.........--. 45&@10% 
Door— 

Bardsley’s, Iron, 410%; Brass and 
POROIES: o-ccccvccsardeveesscauesis “nate 
Pi: 5 ae 
Pullman ...ccccccccccecs ow sesssceeseoed 3 
Richards Mfg, Co.: No, lili, 
ready, 40%; Nos. 118, NY, 
GIP ..ceeeeceecceceserceceseess esiee 
Superior .....eeeeeeeeceeceeceeeeecees 

File and Tool— 


Nicholson File Holders and File. 
Handles ..--.cccscecccccccsores 33%@410%, 


Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, # oom, 
$10.80; Go OZ. ....ccceeceeeeeereeeee $1.25 
Trace and Rein— 
Perak Double Trace Holder, # doz, 





air 
_ Rein Holder, # doz. pairs. .$1.25 


Hones—Razor— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Belgian and Swaty, 


50%; German is hae eegaite eee 332% 

Hooks—Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, Meading........-0--eeeeee 40% 
Clothes Line, Reading List....... -. 40% 
Coat and Hat, Reading chad 45420 7 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville...... 6&9 
Haruess, heading List......eeeeeeeees 40% 

Wire— S 

DONS 6 cxc.ace Oe aien ee ce enacte 80% | 


Wire C. & H. Hooks... .73@ 5 
Bradley Metal Clasp Wire, Coat and 

Hat, 70&10%; Ceiling...... ++ FUL 
Columbian Hdw, Co,, Gem....... T0K5 % 
Parker Wire Goods Co., King. .70&10% 
Wir Gvuuds Co.: 

Acme, 60&10%; Chief, 70%; Crown, 
75%; Czar, 65%; V Brace, 75%; 
Czar Harness, 50&10%. 

Wrought Iron— 
Bog, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 

$1.25; 10 in., 0&.50. 

COON: pea westerns doz. $1.05@$1.25 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c 
See Wrought Goods 


Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench 
Bush, Light, doz., $6.20; Medium, 

$6.75; Heavy, $7.65 
Grass, best, all sizes, per doz.$3.00 
Grass, common grades, all sizes, 


DOF GOB. ceccccvccesaseess $1.75 
Whiffletree ...cccecdees lb. 5\%@6¢ 
Hooks and Eyes: 

Brasé .....++ wee GIGG6IE1IN% 

Mallcable Iron...... TH TOE 10% 
Covers Mtg. Co, Gate and scuttle 

MEE | auc6ennssdessececonsesenceseses 40%, 


Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Corn Hooks, 
Ya. B.25n 1 
Turner & Starton GQ, %yp and 
Shoulder Seecececeenesese oc ccc NRO 
Bench ts.0) »}—-See Beach Mops 
Corn Hooke -See Kritves. Cort: 
Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Hurse 


Horseshoes- 
See Shoes, Horses. 


Hose, Rubber- 
Garden Hose. %-inch: 


Competition ...ft. § @E ¢} 


8-ply Guaranteed,.ft. 8 @9 ¢ 
4-ply Guaranteed..ft.10 @Ul ¢ 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: 


Low Grade....... ft. 8 @9 ¢ 
Fair Quality...... ft.10 @il ¢ 
= Sad— 
From 4to19........1b.8 @S84¢ 
B. B. Sad Irons.... .1b. S4@39%4¢ 


Mrs. Potts’, centa per set: 
Noa. 50 55 60 65 
Jap’d Tops....838 80 98 91 
Tin’d Tops....88 85 98 95 
New England Pressing .1b. S4%4@4¢ 


Bar and Corner— 


Richards Mfg. Co., Bar, 60&10%: 
SN - s.wieisnvibhsbdacnsceseatiedcanens 60° 


Pinking— 
Pinking Trong........... doz .@0¢ 


Irons, Solder'ng 
See Cop.vers. 


Jacks, Wagon— 


Covert VMife Co,: 
Auto Screw.......... 3W&2% ; Steel, 45% 
Lockport ....0.-. senenuesibnunece anneal 50° 





$1.25 | 











THE IRON 


Lane's Steel 








Richards’ ‘Tiger oteei i lov 

Smith & Hemenway Co.’s.......... 25° 
Ladder 

Richards Mfg, Co., Ladder Jacks. .50 


Ketties _ 


wrass, Spun, Plain 2025 % 
Kiaiielied and Cast Irou—See ware, 
Holiow 
Knives— 
Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Koster Br Butcner, & 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co,....60% 
Corn 
Columbian Cutlery Co,, Wileut 
ote Kuives and Hooks.... ou, 
Within «VCE i i t 


Dent, "$2.75; Adj). Serrated, 
Serrated, $2.10; Yankee No. 1 
Yankee No, 2, $1.15 








Drawing— 

Standard List 75 T5410 % 
Cc, E, Jennings & Co., Nos, 45, 46, 
aus 2 

Jennings & Griffin, Nos 41, 42, 
O62sk7 be 
BOGE 6 dcdkcccccce 664270 
PME cc cvlusnccuus deuceaenee 1653 

a “a ee Pe SS eae .. 20&da2 


Hay and Straw- 


Serrated Ldgc, per duz.$).00@o.75 


iwan's Sickle Edge poaes ..# doz. $9.50 
Iwan’s Serrated............ # doz. $10.00 
Miscellaneous— 
PORTOEE on cccsicas . d0z. $3.00@8.25 
Wostenbolm's .....cc0s # doz. $3.00@3.25 
Knobs— 


Base, 24-inch, Birch, or Maple, 


Rubber Tip.....gro.$1.25a$1. ‘0 


Curriaye, Jap., all sizes 


isco Leather— 


See Belting, Leather— 


Ladders, Store, &c.— 


Allith Mfg. Co., Reliable..........50% 


Lunes Store ° eoenee 
Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders... .50 
Khicuards Mig. Co.; 

Improved Noiseless, No, 


Climax Shelf, No, 113....cccccccces > 
Trolley, NO. Wrseiscecsevcccccsceed 50% 
Ladles, Melting— 
L. & G, Mfg. Co, (low list). woe 
fn SF SS 2s eee ere 40& 10 
COREE cds cdkcsasducncwisnncevencdeness 6u 


Lanterns— Tubular— 


Regular, Ne. 0. .< +. doz .$4.35@4. = 


Side Lift, No. 0....d0z.$4.60@Q4.7 


liinge Globe, No. 0.do0z 4 Gua 4 +5 


Gener BIvieb soc cikcas p04 40k 10 
Bull’s Eye Police— 


l 


DOME Sac aS Keen Snes $4.25. 4.51 


Latches— Thumb— 
Roggin'’s Latches, with screw.. 


doz. 35@40¢ 


Door— 
Allith Mfg. Co,, Keliable and Alle- 
gator, 50%; Reliable Cold Storage, 50 
Croum & Carrier Mig, Co., N 10 


# doz. $2.9 


Kichards’ Bull Dog, Heavy, No 


ME) sho tehensessepavbeventecbewnse-nd 50&5% 
Richards ‘Trump, 7S: See $1.50 

Leaders, Cattle— 
Smaili........douz. 50¢; large, 66¢ 


Covert Mfg. Co,: 
Cotton, 4 ; Hemp, 45%; Jute, 35 


Sisai, 2 
Leathers, Pump— 
See fips 


Lifters, Transom 


iy HN Ms ont bi edn thetediade ences coe 
Lines— 

Sire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
SG «Fees........82.50 8.25 8.00 
Th ca io sac eens 2. | 


Sumson Cordage Works: 


Solid Braided Chalk, Nes, 0 te 3..40% 


Solid Braided Masons ere 
Stliver Lake Braided Chalk Nc 0, 
$6.00; No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No 
ey Is secndcewstetantes # or. 20% 
Masous’ Lines, Shade Cord, &c.: 
White Cotton, No 3 2, $1.50; No. 4 
$2.00; No. 44z, $2.50; Colors. No. 3%, 
1.75; No. 4, $2.23: N i's 13; 
Wo. 32, $2.50; No. 4. $3.50 
4! $4.5 


and Awning Lines: No 
ite Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cottor 





Clothes Lines, White Cotton: 50 ft. 


$2.75: 60 ft., $3.25; 70 ft., $3.25; 78 
ft., $4.00; 80 ft., $4.25; 90° ft., $4.75; 
ay 


NY Net ME cc. sec codaanwbakeeesnae 
Turner & Stanton Co.: 


Solid Braided Chalk, Masons’ and 
° ) 





Aw nes eee 
Clothes hin White Cotton.....20 
Shade Cord, Cotton or Linen 20 
Locks— Cabinet— 

Cabinet Locke...... cece. $314 %& 


Door Locks, Latches, &c 


NOTE.—Net Prices are very ofien mude 


on these goods 





Reading Hardware Co............... 40% 
eS a Sl eae ere: 10% 
Padlocks— 

R, & E. Mfg. Co. Wrowgas Steel and 
_ RRR pe ee arena 75&19% 
‘Sash, &c.— 


Ive’ Patent 


Bronze and Brass, 55&5%: Crescent, 
%; Iron. 60%: Window Ventilat- 
ing, 10&20%: Robinson Pat. Venti- 


lating Sash Lock, 33%%. 


Ventilating Lock.. 


IVI achines—Boring— 


Swan’ 's ae ro wed 


Corking- 


(Hoisting 


Ice Cutting 
Washing 
Boss Washuw 


Stand«erd Champion Ni 


Mallets— 
Lignumiita 


z. kd 50% 
Mangers, Stable— 


yr. joa4si¢ Mats, Door 


Door, Mineral.......doz. 65@70¢ 
Door, Por. Jup’d.....doz. Wa@ti¢ 
Door, Por. Nickel. .doz. $2.05@2.15 
ardsiey’s Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 





Secccccccescessocces 507, 





Mattocks— 
»/icks and Mattocks. 


Milk Cans—; 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— 





“Motors, Water r— 


wnat Lawn— 


are generally quoted 


Naiis— 
ut and Vi ive Se 
Hungarian, 


and Brads 


agg mg Upholster 








. per 1b.9@10¢ 
Picture 


B10 1.10 1.10 


Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 


Cold Punched: 


onan 


on 


lilat Pressed 


 —_—_s 


In carinad lota %¢ Ib 
New York, 





Oil Tanks—See J anks, Oil 


Oilers- 
Steet, Copper Platéd...cceeet 
( us oh atUYyun 
Brass and Cupper 
Zit 
Malleable, Hammers’ Improved 
12 and 13, 2 Old Patter 


3, 50 
i 





Lied ibe & Stamping ( 
opring Bottom Ca 7 
Railroad Oilers, & b 


Openers— Can— Per du 


Sprague, Iron Handle 


sprugue, Wood Hand 
Sardine Scissors. $1.75 
| Ca ind Bottl 0 
F ad et $0) 7 Litt] 
# d Wii iciicienieadase 
Egg 
Har 1 Nicke Plat # d 
Silver Plate, $4.0 


on 


Asbestos Packiny, Wick 
Rope 


Rubber— 
(Fair quality goods.) 
Sheet, ¢ are 
sSieet, ¢ vO. S 


Sfhcet, ¢ B.S 
Sheet, Pure Guin. 
Sheet, Red 

Jenkins’ '96, # Ib, 80¢ 


Miscellaneous— 


American Packing lb. Fal 
Cotton Packing......lb. 16425 
Italian Packing......lb. 94124 
Jute ieuenaed ‘ lb. ba 
Russia Packing ib. Nall 


Pails, Water, Well, 


See Juchets 


Pans— Dripping 
Standard List 657 
kedwards, Royal Biue 

Fry 
Common Lipped. 
Nos. . i 2 3 


Per doz. $0.75 0.80 0.90 1 


Refrigerator, Galva. 


inch 12 1; 
l’er doz $1.75 2.25 2 


Paper—Building Paper 


Asbestus: 
Roll Board or Bu ding 
6 to pordl y. ft 
Roll Board iuiid 


8-32 and ‘« in 5 to 6 
per 100 8q it 
Mtil Board, shect, pe 


1 to ty im 

Rosin Sized Sheathing 5 
Light weight, 25 | to ro 
Medium weight, $0 lbs te 


Heavy weight, 40 lbs. to ro 


Black Water Proof Sheath: 


500 aq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 
85e; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply 
Deafening Felt, 9. 6 and 4 
ft. to ib. ton 
Rea R spe Roofing 25 . 
per roll 


Tarred Paper 
1 ply (roll 400 6q. ft t 
2 ply, roll 108 aq. ft 


S ply, roll 108 aq. fl 
Slater’s Felt (roll 500 sq. ft 


Sand and Emery 


Flint Paper and Cloth. 50é1 
Garnet Paper and Clot! 


Emery Paper and CUh..50€10@60 ‘, 


Parers— Apple 


Fami Bay State Pd 
Impr 1 Bay State ad 
New Lightni: # d 
Turn Table ‘98 Pad 
White Mountai ed 
tjonanza Improved é 
Dandy 


Eureka Improved 
New Century 





Ranger ° 
Livingston Nail C 
Daisy iuietewne Pd 
Little Star........ # do 
tocking Table. Ped 
Reading Hardware Co, : 
BGVEMEO ccccese iakened Pad 
faldwin Pad 
Reading Pa 
Reading 78......... Pa 
Potato— 
Saratoga ... edieeecsescas, eee . 
White Mountair.........-... # doz. $6 00 


Picks and Mattack«—- 


List, Feb. 23, 1899. 7k 10Q704 145% 
Cronk’s Handled tiarden Mattock 


# doz., No. 2, $2.60; No. 3, $6.40, 





5 em 
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Pinking lrons— 
See Jrons, Pinking. 
Pins, Escutcheon— 
Brass ...... eee D0@50E10% 


Iron, list 11, ’8. .60@60é10% 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 


Standard, 24 in... «2s. 601 
Batre Hea  in.....70a— 
Fittings, Stand and H’vy.75@a —% 


Pipe, Merchant — 
Consumere, Carloads. 


Steel Iron. 
Blk. Gale. Blk. Galv. 
“ ; 6 
Yu d 4 i? G5 58 5Y 41 
mm @2... a2 59 41 
ly in ve gi 49 
4 to 6 i. 2 66 56 
7 to 12 4 8; 61 56 
Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 
Carload lots. 
Standard Vipe and Fittings, $ 
to 24 in., f.0.b. factory: : 
First-class (eee ee ae wee 82 
Second-class .cccocecsssees 85 7 
NOTE Market irregular. 
Pipe, Stove— 
Edwards’ Nested Cc. L 
5 i Standard Blue $6 
6 1 Stand B 
7 i St iB 
5 R B 
6 in, R B 
7 in., Royal B 
Wi ng Corrig ( 
5 1 I ( r i 
6 , Uniform ¢ 6.65 7.€ 
7 in., Ut rm ¢ 7.65 8.¢ 


Planes and Plane lrons— 
Wood Planes— 


first 
second qual... 


qual..... S0G@ 304107 
yO 40k 10 


Bench, 
Bench, 


Moiding 5s a ache 25a 25€10 7% 
( s s Co.: 
Bench, First Quality 
Ben Second Quality 0 
Molding and Miscellaneous.......0 
Toy and German......--- 30 
a Ce ay 60°, 
Iron Planes 
Chaplin's Iron Dlanes....-+.s+0+- 50& 10 
TIMIOD cccccccccccccsscccceccese esccceeee 60 
Plane lIrons— 
Weed Bench Piane Irons, list” 
Dec. 12, “U6....-ccecccccess 20 
Buck Bros. .........cscoccccececscvese 3 
Chapin-Stepheng Co........+e++0++ 25 
: 50 





L. & 1. J. White. 
Planters, Corn, Hand— 


..+.. doz. $8.00 


Kohler’s Eclipse 
Plates— 
Ser 


Pliers and Nippers - 
Button Plicers.... . «79 M@I5k10% 





Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., $1.25 
@ $1.30; 6 in., $1.45 @ $1.50. 
Gas Pipe 7 8 10 = 12-in 
$2.00 $2.25 $2.75 $3.50 
Acme Nippers...........e+-seeeeeees 
Cr k & Carrier Mfg. Cc 
American Butt 
Improved B 
Cr s 
No. 80 Linemen’s 
Stub’s Pattern come 
( mit ers 
Ileller’s Fl arriers Nippers Pincer 
and Tools 40&5@40& 1045 
P., Ss. & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nip 
BEE. | cisencdktvca<vessouseeneaetancsens 40% 
Wm, Schollhorn Co.: 
Ber ] Cit 
Pr 5 Lodi, 5 
S 1 i Diagonal Cut- 
ting Pliers : neaenesde 8° 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds..... 40%, 
Plumbs and Levels— 
Cc 1 Ste s { 
Plumbs and Levels 30@30&1 
Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor. .40@40&1 
Pocket Levels sas .. -d0@30K1 
Extension Sights ae T30&1 
M I s 4491 
Disston’s P!umhs and Levels... .60&10 
Dis s P et Levels z GO&1 
DORRIT SC RPO, cocnnconnccpacesunen 3%” 
\\ ] Ditsasabatachnetenh 33% ° 
Points, Glaziers’— 
Rulk and 1-1b. paners.....1h.10é4 
1% 1h pap S pe é iia a Th. 10146 
eg eee eee lb.11 ¢ 


Police Goods— 


Manufacturers’ Lista. . .25@a8s45¥ 


Towe ‘ ° 
Polish—Metal, Etc— 

Prestoline Lianid, No. 1 (% pt). ® 
doz... $3.00: No. 2 (1 qu.), $9.00..4n% 


Prestoline Paste..... cevcccocccccscescdt 








| George William Hoffmar 
U. S. Meta olish Paste, 3 oz. 
boxes, # d 50¢; # gro. §$4.9U; 
% Ib boxe # od $1.25; 1 Db 
boxes. # d $2.25 
{ §. Li 5 Aus, Y doz 
LB per Frieud Metal Polish, # 
d $1.75 
Stove— 
Biack Eagle Beuzine Paste, 5 Ib cans 
# tb l0¢ 
Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt. cans.. 
# doz. T5¢ 
Jack Paste, % TD cans, #@ gr. $9.0 
Black Kid Paste, 5 Ib car each, $0.65 
Ladd’s Black Beauty Liquid, per 
l tins $6.75 
seph Dixon's, ® er. § 10% 
Dix s Plumba, # bBe 
i ireside # “ET. 92.9 
rem, $ gr. $3 1 
Japane # gr. $3.50 
Biaci ¢! gr. $3.50 
l riess ‘Iron 1 ans... 
$15 
Poppers, Corn— 
I qt. Square .doz.§ , gro0.$8.75 
nid. 0z.$ ». $10.00 
Squa ¢ » $11.00 
SY ine ( $7 0.$13.50 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 


See also Diggers, Post Hole, éc. 
Posts, Steei— 


I each, 6 f%., @é¢; 
6 ft d6¢e; Ge f 48¢ 
Steel Hitching Pusts.........0. each $1.30 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 


Pots, Glue— 


Ena eee ere 354105 

ihined . .- -SE10Z% 
Powder— 

in Canisters: 
Duck, 1 1. ...0sevecs sCO0h E5¢ 
Fine Sporting, 1 lb....each W5¢ 


MAG, BetO. sc censne cs Oem 16 


Rifle, 1-ib.. each 25¢ 
in Keys: 
12% iu ES cctv STtTr 
Pret e rT $4.60 
King’s Ser S ke 8 
Keg (25 } | $6.5 
Half hee Ib bulk $3.5 
YQ er Keg 64 $1.9 
( 24 (1 8 $8.59 
Half case t ans bull $4 
King’s Smoke s Gun. Ri 
Keg (25 Ib t $ $15 
Half Keg (12 Ib bulk 6.25 7.75 
Quarier Keg (6% Ib bull 225 4.00 
Case 24 t s bulk 14.00 17 
Half case 12 (1 Bc. bk 7.25 8.75 
Presses— 

Fruit and Jelly— 
Wuterpri Mfg. --» - L0@2% 
Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No, # doz., $20.0 50% 


Pruning Hooksand Shears 


st SAhcar7Ts 
| Pullers, Nail— 
Cyclops . i ckuahenaeneewann 50% 
Miller's Falis, N« # doz $12.00.. 
; 33%& 10% 
Morrill’s N 1, Nail Puller, ® doz 
SEED -ccababones Se ee ee ee 50% 











Imeem. . lg 1% 2 8 
fioning or Tackle, 
doz .. - $0.30 5 60 = 1.05 

Hay Fork, 8S or Solid Eye 

doz., 4 in., $1.25 n., $1.55 

; Inch ; 2 2\4 24 

Hot Heuse. d . . $0.65 85 1.2 
Inch rere I 1% 2 

Screu doz . .$9.16 19 os .30 
Inch soa 2h 2 24 2% 

Side, doz..... .$0.95 j 5 60 
Inch Il, 14 2 Sy 

Sash Pulleys— 

(‘om mio? j lpne Squa ‘ or 
Round End, per doz, 1% and 
a x ay: 7a2 

Auger Mortise no Face Plate 
p ln ind 2in....20@21e 

\ N Z 

y I’ f 
Wr t St \ a P) 
REED kdSinavnssiseseiivesuncwe BOK 
Wr S a oe 19@23 « 
l’ox-All-Steel, Nos and es 
kje 

Grand Rapids All Steel N 5 

Niagara, N 5, 1% i 2 
Bm. ccccce 2 

“ 6 TS io . 

Star, No. 26 % 2 ¢ 2 

B s—See Blocks 
Pumps— 
Cistern Si tail ee : ’ 60% 
Pitcher Spout TEESE DIE 1IOY 


Wr od Pumps, T 


ubing, &e... .50% 
yr (low 


Barnes Dhl. Acting list 40&5° 

Rames Pitcher Snont TRAE 

Contractors’ Rnbher Dianhragm No 
>R. & T Rinck Co sig ™ 


| Daisy Spray Pump ...® doz. $6.50 
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Flint & Walling’s, Fast Mail Hand, 
SOOT ~ TEBE) s ccnccscuscceccesencnvesce 5 

] t & bast Mail y 
DRED atanvncsabtedieatetn dances 50 

‘lint & W g’s Tight Top Pitcher 
&10 

National Specia Mfg. ¢ Measur 
ing, Nos. 2, $ 3, $5.50. 30 

Myer Pumps (low list)........ 1045 
Myers’ Power Pumps..........0+: 105 
Myers’ Spr PUMDIPS.. +0. cccccces 105 


Pump Leathers 
Lower Valve Leathers—Per gro.: 


I 


Inch....8 2% } 34 } 
$3.10 70 5 $.95 5.60 
Crimped Plunger Leathers—Pe 
1 ie 
eee » 3 8% yi 
$4.15 5.25 7.80 9.60 
Punches— 


Saddlers’ or Drive, good...... 


doz. 50@75¢ 
Spring, single tube, good qual- 
SEY aovcvcceccccccccceccel $1.75 
Revolving ( tubes). ...d02.$3.60 
Lb is & Cal! Co.'s Cast St’l Drive 
Mort 8 N IAA, A iB, Cc 
BED, UO. 5. n= 0nnocsnpnsnesssceaansn an 
Hor j each $5.00.......-.9 
Niagara H w Punches.............4 
Niagara $8 I es..% el 
Wm, Schoilhorn Co.: 
Belt and ‘Ticket, Bernard, 35%; 
Paragon, 50%; Lodi......... casi 
Tinners’ Hollow, P., S. & W. Co..4 
I rs’ Solid, P., 8S. & W. Co., # 
vp GA- G8. ccocccecce eocesccvccccccees 40 


a Door, &c.— 


lainted Iron.... 
2142% ¢ 


Sliding Doo 


Sliding Door, Wrought Brass, 
a Se | eee 50% 

Allith Mfg. Co.: Reliable Hanger 
BEEEK genensesancebsesscecéccescssns 5 


ronk’s: 
Double Braced Steel Rail..# ft 











O. By Ki, Meh csccosccnccsescevces $3.12 
Grifltin’s 
Xxx, 4 0 ft, x 3-16 in., $3.25; 
im X 6 1n 1D, 
Hi i Hang ft.. 1 x 3-16 
i $3.50 in., $4.00, 
Lane’s 
Hing¢ # 100 ft. .. $3.45 
i. as i 1 in $3.00 ;1% 
in., in,, $4.0 
Stunda coves ® 100 ft. $4.00 
La 
x $7.5 1% x 
PAO BM. GalOecccccccescvcsccect AT be 
Meck é 
Hinged H Ir # ft l¢, 
6UA5 
x 6 Track 7 
Myers’ Stay TNE so. cuivaean 6U& 
kt Mfg. Co.: 
Common, 1 x 3-6 i $3.00; 1% x 
6, $3.25; 1% x 3-16, $3.50 
s Ming liatg Kail...60&1 
Lag Screw Ra No, € . 50 
raug iy I'rack, #@ f No, 3 
‘ N ( Ni 20¢ 
No, 5 60&10 
Nos, $3.0) 62, $3.2 t $3.50; 64 
3 $3.2 46, $3 49, No, 1, 
$3.25; 49, No, 2, $3.50 
Rakes— 
NOTE.—Many yoods are sold 
at net prices, 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn $3.25 
kort Madison Blue Head Lawn....§2.7 
Cronk’s 
Stee Garden: Champion, 175 
Ide 8 Victor BU&L 
Q ( Law # «UV teetpb, 
e=.5 ~1 > ee net 
Anticiog Lawn, # doz........ . $4 
M t Garde 70&10 
Ideal Steel Garden, ® d 12 teeth 
$ ) 14, $16.00; ] $18 Rg) 
Lawn Queer 20-t $ 
Lawn Quee 24-tooth ? $ 
Par 20-tooth....... ~? doz, $2.7 
Parag 24-tooth...... @ doz, $2.7 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth # doz. $2.40 


Malleable Garden, 


Rasps, Horse— 


I) s - 75° 
r Br 70K TOK 1045 
ver t Br Gold Medal.70&10@75 
Alo ffr Ar ¥ C+ ] rd 
60&10&5 
New N le diswnasink -70&10@75 % 
see a I 
Razors- 
rr e 
Fox R Pa No, 42, $88.00; ) : 
N $ N 82, Platina - 
Red 1 65 
Reels, Fishing— 
H ryx 
M6,Q6, A6,.B6 M 9% M 16, 
Q 16. A 16, B 16, 4008. Rubber, 
Popu Nickeled Por 20° 
Alnminur German Gilv Bronze.3% 
1240 N, 124 N 20% 
iN) 08 N. 6 RM. G9 %5 
ev 6 PN. 9 *® ; re ”" 
2904 P., 33%4° 2904 PN..: 924 N, 
3344 n2084 N 3 02944 PN 
33147; BNP N., 33% 
986 PN. 291 N. 974 PN 25° 
5909 PN sno N ” 
Competitor 192 P, 192 PN, 202 P 


2 PN. 192 PR M2 PR one 
304 P. 304 PN. 00304 P, 00304 PN.33%4° 


Registers— List July 1, 1908. 


Japanned, Electroplated and 
DV ONOOR. 56sec ON Leos 6.3m 6623 % 
White Porcelain Hnamel....60% 


Solid Brass or Bronze Metal.. 29 Fo 


Revolvers 


Single Action ; 5¢$1.00 
Double {ction, crocpt 44 cal. $2.00 
Double Action, 44 calibui $2.00 
Automatic TELLER ETEL EET | 
SOTSOOE os 6a scr ane ease $4.50 

Riddles, Hardware Grade 
ee per doz. $2.50@G$2.75 
17 in per d $2.75 $3.00 
it re per doz .$8.00a$s.25 

Rings and Ringers— 

Bull Rings— 
2 2, Stuch 

Steel . ogee 15 s0 doz, 


Copper ....$1.20 1.40 1.80 doe. 
Hog Rings and Ringers— 


Hills Rings, gro. bowes... .$4.25 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray iron, doz.60¢ 
Hill’s Ringers, Muiieable lion... 
doz .80 
Blair’s Rings...... per gro.$5.00 
Blair’s Ringers......per doz.75¢ 
Brown's Rings... por gro.s ).25 
Brown's Ringers....per doz.75¢ 


Rivets and Burrs— 
Copper 


riade 
Biack 
Metallic 


cocccccccscs o oMCl@i0% 
Cuopers’, Tinners, &c.? 
cons» 4 066 d0:A0 5 ea 
Tinned. .cecccercWh 


, 


Bifurcated and Tubular— 


Assorted in Bowes. 
Bifurcated, por doz. bowres, paste- 

board boxes, 50 count, 23@25¢ 5 

Tin boxes, 100 count, 29 @ 32¢. 
Tubular, per doz. boxes, 50 count, 


29@382¢ 5 LOU count, 51@sd8¢. 
Rollers— 
No. 


\ 


Cronk’s Stay, 
cl kK Ss 33 


No, 56, $0.75; N 








Lane's Stay 

Ktichards Stay: 
Handy Adj. and Reversible No. 53.75¢ 
O, K, Adj, and Reversible No 50¢ 
Lag Screw, Nos, 55 and 57.. oul 
LU iderwriters’, 


Nos. 59, 60... . 50 
Favorite, No, 54 ( 


Rope— 


Manila, 7-16 in, diam, and larye) 


Ree. Ge states gas lb., 13@13'. 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam, and laryer: 

Pee Nawsee sh bawh saw b., 914¢ 
Si 7-16 tn. diam, and iarver 

No, 8 quality....... lb., 74, @8¢ 
Sisal, liay, Hide and Baie 


Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 
Mivred 1b., 74 @8¢ 
ROME ach ig Wes a ee to ie 1b., 9\4¢ 

Sisal, Jarred, Medium Lath 

Yarn, Coarse and Untarred: 
MOON sno soak #5 G6 a lb., 707 %4¢ 
PME  cubekbse hina ceeeue lb., 8¢ 

Cotton Rope 
Best, \%4-in. and larger.. 
Medium, \4-in. and laryer.16@i7v%¢ 
Common stn. and larger. .10¢ 

In coils, 4¢ advance. 

Jute Rope: 
Thread, No. 1,1%4-in. & 
Thread, No. 2 


-18@ 20¢ 


up, 1b., 9¢ 
14-in. & up, 1b. 84¢ 


Wire Rope— 
Galvanized -- S8IW44214% 


6 
Plain p5€214 % 


J. 


Ropes, Hammock— 


Covert Mee ¢ 


Jute, 35%: Sisal on 
Rules 
Borwood .....6.... CO@60E10% 
Trory 35h 10@S54 1045 
( , Stephens Co.: 
Roxwood ......... ‘ ere 
Flexifold ena ae 40 
Ivory MIBK 
Miscel 50@50&10 
Stenhens’ Combinat Rao 
Statione 5 &1 
K ffel & Esser ( 
Folding, Wond.........0.. AT 
I 1 , @& 
saree hae a 
Lufkin’s Lumber........ 5061 
Unson Nnt Co.: 
OEWOOE ccicseccacsss RVARNA INS 
IVOTY cescceceeeeecee edd 1IN@35&10&10Y 


Sou Balances— 
See Balance, Sash. 
Sash Locks— Sve Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash, 
Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 


Saw Frames— 
See Frames, Saw. 


Saw Sets—See Sets, Sato. 
Saw Tools—sScee Tools, Saw. 


October 10, 1907 


Saws— 

Atkins’: z 
Cizcular ccccccccccscces noah 45% 
sand sSeeeevesss 50@50&10% | 
Sutcher Saws.. 50 
Cross Cuts ones »D 
Oue-Man Cross Cut 40 
Narrow Cross Cut ; 50 
Hand, Kip and Panel : 5&5 
Miter Box and Compass 40 | 
Mulay, Mill and Drag... i 45% | 
Wo0d SawS...cccscces 10&10 | 

Chapin-Steplens Co.: | 
Turning Saws aud Frames. .sv@sv&ll 


Diamond Saw & Stamping Works: 








Sterling Kitchen Saws.....30&10&10% | 
Disston's: 
Cir S 1 and Ins'ted Tooth .507 
Band, 2 to 18 in. wide -+0 00% 
lk i ; te F..s : ee 
Crosscuts eas ennai 
Narrow Crosscuts e 50 
Mulay, M uid Drag . 50 
Framed W lsaws : 25 
W isaw 7 é 2 
W isaw Kods, Tinned 15 
hi i Saw vos. 12, &, 9, 16, d100 
8, 120, 76, 77, B....00. . 25 
Hand Saws, Nos. 7, 107, 107%, 3, 1 
Combination.......+. ou 
Compass, Key Hole, &c............ 25% 
Butcher Saws and Blades 30 
} he ngs & Co.'s: : 
BACK BOWS. scvecvcccoces 16 
Butcher Saws.......-. oki Ye 
Compass and Key Hole Saws 
yi 
Framed W Sa 2547 
ii S 12 
W 5 Blades........ &7 
Millers bails 
ButcheF SawS.......cccccosesess 15&10 
Star Saw Liades : , ..15&10 
Massachusetts Saw Works: ui 
Victor Kitchen Saws......40&10&507% 
Butcher Saws Blades..... . do@4d 


Peace & Richardson's Hand Saws.. .30 


Simonds’: 





Circiak GAWBsiscccvcsccsessicasesee 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws. .30 
Qne-Man Cross Cuts 10&10% | 
Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws.45 
band Saws . eee oneneeceec eee | 
back Saws seaeKeeus 25@2B&7 2% | 
Butcher Saws........e++. 35(@ 3547 4a 
Hand Saws......-.ssesees . DWEa4B&7T* 
Hand Saws, Bay State Brand...... 45% 
Compass, Key Hole, &c..25@25&7%” 
WOOE BOWS. cccccccversccsssoes 0&7 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemscn Mfg. 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws.. 50° 


Hack Saw Blades and 
Frames— 


Biades A A A..25% 












Atkins’ Hack Saw 
Disston’s: aa’ 
Concave BladeS...........sescceseees oo fy | 
Keystome BladeS......scescesesesess 35% | 
liack S b TUMOR... ccscccccccens 307% | 
Simonds Wile Co....ccccccccccscscees 35% | 
( ki. Jennings & Co.'s : , 
Hack Saw Frames, Nos. 175, 180.... 
40&74% 
Hack Saws. Nos. 175, 180, complete, 
W&i'e% 
Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades.....40&10 
Griliu’s Mack Saw brames. .d5&5&10% 
Griflin’s Hack Saw Blades... .35&5&107 
Star Hack Saws and Blades. & 10% 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades... .30&10&57 


30&10&10% | 
Machines, 


Hack Saw Frames 


wer Hack Saw 


Sterling 
Sterling P 


each, No. 1, $2 No, 2, $30.00..10% | 

Victor Hack Saw Blades............20% | 

Victor Hack Saw Irames.. <a | 
Scroll— 

Barnes, No, 7, $15......-.-++++ iis 2% | 

Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades.......... 40%, | 





Sarnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, | 


without boring attachment, §18) | 
with boring attachment, §$20...... 20% | 
Lester, complete, $10.00..........15&107 
Rogers, complete, $3.50 and $4.00.. 
15&10% 
Scales— 


Family, Turnbull’s... .60@50410% 
Counter: 


Hatch, Platform, % oz. to § 
SS aint eine aos ae ara doz. $5.50 
Two Platforms, % oz. to 8 
Rs! ike 6, cdva'g eR doz. $16.00 


Union Platform, Plain.$1.70@1.90 
Union Platform, Stpd.$1.85@2.15 


( tillon’s: 





DN. accsonsecSpusakkecnawunedsqawne 2% | 
TN .\ cdcctsueanehtuspnveteneneee 40” 
Crocers’ Trin Seales mY 
The Standard Portables............- 40° 
The Standard R. R., and Wag- 
: 50&10 
i 
Scrapers— | 
Ror, 1 Handle. . .d0z. $2,002 25 
Bor, 2 Tandle . dor . $2.50@2.60 
Ship Lioht. $2.00: Hear. $5.50 
Chapin-Stephens Co.. Rox...30@30&10° 
Ri rds Mfg, ¢ Foot : 6 


Screws—Senchand Hand 


Bench, Iven, doz., 1 tn., $2.50@ 
2.75; 1%, $3.00@3.25 ; 114 .$8.500@3.75 
Rench, Wood... 2 20 10° 
TIand, Wood... .TOkM@04k1I0E10% | 
Chapin-Stephens C Hand | 
TO0@7T0&10&2 


Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Mk 410% 


Lag, Cone Point 
Coach, Gimlet Point... .75&045 
EIGNG BO oo cccees TOE 10@75 
Jack Screws- 
Standard List....... VOLIO@ISY, | 
Millers Falls = -50& 10k 10% 
Swett Iron Works 70@75° 
Machine— 
List Jan, 1, ’98: 
Flat or Round Head, Iron, 


Brass or Bronze... .50@50£10% 
Fillister Head, Iron, Brass or 
Bronze ....eee++ + JOQSOEIOY | 


THE IRON AGE 


Set and Cap— | 
Get (CI7GR) ciicvcs - THEME % 
Set (Steel), net advance over 

FUG. Fig kia One eaewereess 25% 
Sq Ha Cap O€ 104 
Hex. ld, Cap TO 1047 
ke See ONS 6 isa vn 8's MET 
Fillister ld. Cap.......G0&7% 
Wood 

List July 28, 1908 
Flat Head, Iron 871445 
Round Head, lTron.. 855 
Flat Head, Brass 8065 
R nd Head, Brass. .77%od ! 
Flat Head, Bronze... .75d 
Round Head, Bronze .72%445a 
Drive Screws .. 85a 


Scroll Saws-— 


See Sairs, Scroll 
Scythes Per doz 
Grass, No. 1, Plain. $6.256.75 
Clipper, Bronzed Webb. $¢ 17.00 
No, 3 Clipper, Pol’d Webb 
$6.75@7.2 
No. 6 Clipper and Solid Stee 
$7.00@7.50 
Bush, Weed and Bramble, No, : 
$6.50@ 7.00 
ST ae $8.2518.75 
Bronzed Webb, No. 1. .$8.50a9.00 


Nos. 3 and 4 Clipper, Grain 
$8.75a9.25 
Solid Steel No. ieee $9.2509.75 


Seeders, Raisin— 


kcuterprise P 25(a3 
Sets— Aw! and Tool— 
Fray’s Adj. Tool Handles, Nos. 1, $12; 
2 $18; 3, $12; 4, $9: 5, $i eaae 0 
M rs Falls Adj. Tool Handles, Ne 
1, $12; No. 4, $12; No, 5, $18..20&1 


Garden Tool Sets- 


Ft. Madison Three Plows, Hoe, Rake 
and Shovel ..# doz sets $9.00 
Sets, Nail— 


Octagon gro. $3.50@8.75 





Luck Bros.. oe iar 
Cannon’s Diamond Point, #® gro. $12, 
1&1 
Mayhew’s peaehagus # gro. $9.40 
Snell’s Corrugated, Cup Pt 1041 
Snell's Knurled, Cup Pt 1081 
Victor Knurled Cup Pt # gro. $7.50 
Rivet— 
eee V5@75410 %, 
Saw— 
Atkin’s: 
CIRGTION cccccncccecsccccncececcaceccs 40% | 
SEE ccnswnseGasiexdte ‘ 40% | 
Disston’s Star, Monarch and Tri 
umph : ees 0% 
Morrill’s No, 1 és $15.00 | 
Nos. 3 and 4, Cross Cut $20.60 
No. 5, Mill $30 
Nos, 10, 11, 95 $ 
No. 1 Old Style $1 
BpOCIa)  ccccccoes $ 
Giant Royal Cross Cut 7 ( 
Royal, Hand ous .. 8 doz. $4.60 
Taintor Positive........... # doz. $6.75 
Shaving- 
Fox Shaving Sets, No. 3O...........- 
# doz., net, $24.0 
Smith & Hemenway Co,’s........ 75 


Sharpeners, Knife — 


Pike Mfg. Co.: 

Fast Cut Pocket Knife Hones } 

OF Ms Kessanstnne scram $1.5 
Mounted Kitchen Sand Stone | 
# doz eee ones taekedacaus eee 
Natural Grit Carving Knife we) 
Hones, # doz aonun ae a 
Quick Cut Emery Carving | | 
Knife Hones, # doz........$1.50 
Quick Edge Pocket Knife 

ee BT OE, i. caccucxcteces $2.50 ) | 

Skate— 


Smith & Hemenway Co., Eureka. .5 | 


Shaves, Spoke— 


ENGR «wie Tre rer doz.$1.10@ 1.95 
NS ic adie aah tae ae doz .$1.75@2.25 
Bailey's (Stanley R. & L. Co 45% 
Chapin-Stephens YO... ee ee es DO@I0K10 
Goud PM, Gees svcecncouns 15&10°% 
Skears— 
| 
Cast Tron. 7 s 9 in 
Best .. $16.00 18.00 20.00 gro, | 
Good ...$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro, | 
Cheap $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro, | 


Straight Trimmers, &c.: 
Best quality Jap... .70@v0410% | 
Best quality, Nickel. .60@60410% | 
Tatlors’ Shears 5007 40k 10% 





Acme Cast Shears nae 40(@404&5 
Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears .. 10% 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co.: 
Sheep, 1900 list 30&10&5% 
Grass ce 50&10° 
Horse or Mule ‘ ’ 50&10 
Tinners’ Snips— 
Steel Blades 250204 10% 
Steel Laid Blades joke 10050% | 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades. Berlir | 
50% | 
Heinisch’s Snine 40% 
Jennings & Griffin Mfg. Co.'s 6% to 
10 in.. ae ‘ 334%44&T%% 
Niagara Snins 10% | 
P.. S. & W, Forged Handles, 3%: 
Ee Waesens sdbectviacumiwerd 40&10° 


Pruning Shears— 





Cronk’s Hand Shears ..33'8 
Crouk'’s Wood Handle Shears 
LDisston’s Combined Pruning Hook 
ind Saw, # d $18 °5 
Disston’s Pruning Hook only, #® doz 
$12.00 2 
J T. Henry Mfg. ¢ 
Pruni Shear ill grades 4 
- w Cc 10& 
Columbian (¢ ( 
Hedee, Wi Brand 60.&10 
Lawn and Border, W t I nd 
at 
Sheaves— Sliding Door 
Reading whi 4 
R. & E, list 
Sliding Shutter 
Reading st ‘ 40 
R & E t ) 
Shells—Shells, Empty 
Itr Shells iempt 
Climax und ‘ f & 
( I Riva «& st Qua 
i . : 
N Ray 1 i 
& 
( l x ] \ 
f 1 20 g I 
« 
Uni Leag 2 l ‘ 
Rival Gi 
New Climax, D D i 
) gaug ( 
and gauge « 
( M t 
x ] l 
] g kt r 
Expert 
& 
Shells, Loaded 
Loaded with Black ] / 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder 


medium yrade p05 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder 





high yrade hc 10410 
Ur Met Cartr ‘ 
New ¢ ] I’ l i 
Nit ( Sr I’ 1) 
\ Sr I’ INL 
Wi r 
SI ss Repeater Gra 1045 
Si ( Le Grad HUNK 10K 
Black er 4 
Shingles, Metal— Per Su 
Edwards Mfg, C 
Painted Galy 

a Ree $4.2 $ 
i x i... eseee 4 t 

2 2 4.75 f 
Wheeling Corrugating ¢ 

Dixie, 14 x 20 i $ $ 
Dixic x l4 i 4.5 

Dixie, 7 x 10 i f 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,d&c. 


I’.o.b. Pittsburgh 
a ra .. per key .$4.10 
Steel : per keg. $3.85 
Burden’s, all sizes # heg $ 
Shot— 
25-1b. bag 
Drop, up to T?.. 1.9 
Drop, B and larg 
Buel ‘ 
Chilled 
ee «als swheauew te } 


Shovels and Spades— 


Association List, Nov. 15, 1902.40 
Avery Stamping C eee 10 
Snow Shovels— 

Long Handle ccc e 89.25 @83.50 

Wood and Mall, D. Handle 
$3.75 @$} 


Sieves and Sifters— 


Hunter’s Imitation a 
gro .$9.50@ 10.00 
Genuine 
per 


HIunter’s : in 

$12.00@ 12.56 

Sieves, Seamless Metallic 
Per dozen 

Uesh oa 1h 16 1% 2 

Iron Wire... .$1.05 1.05 1.10 1.90 

Tinned Wire. .$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.8 


Sieves, Wooden Rim 


gro 


Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inc) 
VUesh 18, Nested doz. $0.90@ 
Mesh 20, Nested doz. $1.00@1.05 
Vesh 24, Nested doz. $1.300 1.40 


Sinks. Cast Iron 


Painted, Standard list 
12 24 12 to 22 x 3h in 40% 
20 xr 50 to 2h a 50 in 50% 
2, r 60 to 2h x 120 in . 80% 
3arnes’ low list: 
Up to and including x 26 ir . 
”  ¢ “4x5 45 


NOTE.—There is not entire uniformity 
in lists used by jobbers , 


Skeins, Wagon 
Cast Tron. WOM5AINY 
Rteel 055% 


Slates, School— 


Factory Shipments 
“D" Slates 56071 50.€ 10° 
Eureka, Unegrcelled Noiseless 
6945 tena 


Victor A, Noiseless .6044 tens 45% 





1055 


Slaw Cutters— See Cutters 


Snaps, Harness— 
German OG 10% 
rt Mf Co, 
] Ya & Yankee 
R &2 
High Gr i Trojan.... 40 
25 
Snaths 
Se 55 


Snips, Tinners— See Shears 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated 
Good Quality cl POU 
Cheap 60a tue! 
ter ‘ 
3 R ] & R r 
& H ! & 
Kos _ \\ Roger 
} Bra «& 

\ ] I \ 
Wao it rs & S 6041 
Miscellaneous 
German sStiiver 60605 

Tinned Iron 
i a 
/ , | gro W@st 
Springs Door 
Bar ey's Spring and ¢ hk 10 4 
( ig ( bud 
Gem 
Pullman (( 
Reliance (Coil UK 
tar Coi 3 
Porr s hod dy in . #d $1.1 
Carriage, Wagon, &c. 
4 4 i Wide P I lb 
tle bh t § $5.0 
I { SO 185 5 
Painted Neat Spri 
1 6 per pi 9a 2¢ 
] LP _? ; 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 4 
\ n | r & Mf ( 
Ca ( Japa 7 Na 
Enter] 2D 
l v d $12; N 
2, $ N a . 
Squares 
Nicke plated Li i 
Steel and Iron V5 1080 
Rosewood Hdl. 7) j amd 
T’-Bevels Gk 106 17 
Iron Hdl, Try Squarcs and 7 
Bevels fOE 1001 GO 10.610 
Disst s Tr Squares and Bevels 
Rose d Hi ! 60& Ir 
$ ' iB 15 


Squeezers, Lemon 
ommoa ( Vo 


Wood, ¢ y 0. 0 
$5.25$5.50; No. 1, $6.25C$6.50 


Wood, Porcelain Lined: 


( heap doz. $1.0 
Good Grade doz. $1.25 
Tinned Iron doz, $0.75401.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined doz. $1.75 
Staples 


Barbed Blind lb. 646\4¢ 


Electricians’, Assoctation list f 
SOE TOETOGT 
Fence Staples, Plain, $2.15; Gal 
vanized ; hae whew es $2.45 
Poultry Netting Staples ; 
per lb s1a3\e¢ 
Steels, Butchers’— 
Dick's , 3 : 
Foster Bros ; 30 ” 
‘J 
Steelyards $0@ 30k 10 
Stocks and Dies 
Blacksmiths 5010 
Curtis Key'bie Ratchet Die Stock,.2 ia 
Derby Screw 1] 25 
Cire River p i. 
Li g Screw Plate BY 
Reece's “ rew Plate 25 Ba 
Stoners, Cherry ; 
Euterpris 5aw 
Stones—Oil, dc. : 
Pi M Co, ? } tt 
Arkansas St. N 52.8 | i 
Arkansas St. N ) a $ is 
Arkansas Slips N $i f ' aa 
Lily White “V isl a. 4to8 60¢ 1s i 
tosy Red Wa 4to8 60¢ | a 7 
Washita St Extra, 4 to 8 S¢ + , 
uM x ‘ ¢ |8 ‘ 
Ww ta S p 8 i 5¢ i 
I WV s ¢ 
t Red 8 ¢ ; 
Washita Sli; Extra R0¢ 1 
Washita Slins, N ] 70¢ s 
Washita Slips, N 2 40¢ ) 
India 6.. Stones (entire st 334 4 
Qu t Emery and Corundum Oi! 
Stone. Donble Grit 4 
Quickenut Emery 1 Corundum Axe 
Stone Tionhle O-+ 2214 % ' 
Oni nt Emer Rubbing Bricks. .40 
Hivdostan No. 1. R’g’lar. Wm Bey 
Hindostan N 1, Small..#  10@ 1 : 
Axe Stones Nl kinde § 
Turkey Oi) Stones. Extra § to 
8 in wMmane & 
Qneer Creek Stones 4 to 8 in. Me f t '* 
Queer Creek Slips.... «+. 46 : 
Sand Stone 6¢ J : 


iz 








Scythe Stones 


Pike Mfg. Co., 1901 list: 
Biac« Viamoud 8. 8..#% gro. $12.00 } 
Lamoille 8S. S..... @ gro. $11.00 
White Mountain S. S.@ gro. $9.00 , 





1 8. S..¢9 gro. $6.0 


Green M« ! 3 6 
nd S.S.% gre. $7.5 


Extra Indi 





ndian 1 S.58.¢? grc $7.0 
2 eon i nd S.S. # gru $4.5 
or Ked Kud S. 8.% gro. $4.5 
« Cut Emery....# gro. $10.0 
> Corundun @ gro. $18 ! 
EE. ccctntenckeeoeeeenesnes $7.0 
Scythe iti tiles, 2 Coat. $ 
Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat, $1 
Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat, $12 J) 
of 1994 list 33%° 
Artificial), ? gro. 
g (Arti ial), 2 gro.. 
. 3344 % 
Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victur Lottle Stoppers......8 gro. §9.00 
Stops— Bench— 
Millers Falls ‘anasee nie 15&10% 
Morrill’s, # doz., N i, Ga0.S0...<05 50% 
Morrill’s, No. 2, $12.50.......seseseees 50% 
Door- 
Chapin-Stephens Cc 502 50& 10 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co..........eeeceeees 20% 
Straps— Box— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots 20&10&10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 


Cast iron, Steel Points, dos. 
60@604 10% 
ONE on i cb riko se eae doz . $1.66 
Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Ham- 
mer Combimed, # doz. $6.00...... 20% 


Stuffers, Sausage— 


Enterprise Mig. Co..........2%@25&7%% 

National Specialty Co., list Jan. 1, 
1902 PRG SE 05% 

BP. &, & Wa Go. ......cc000 . 40&10&5 
Sweepers, Carpet— 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co.: # doz. 
Superba, Crot Mahogany $36. 00 
Triumph. Fancy Veneers $33.00 
Parlor Queen, Fig, Rosewood. .$30.00 
Elit« Hungarian Ash }. .$29.00 
Am, Queen, Fig. Mahogany-.. .$27.0 
Ideal, Bird’s-Eye Maple . -$25.00 
Grand Rapids, Nickel, $24.00; 

Japa ; $22. 
Standard, Nickel, $22.00; Japan.$2 
Crown Jewel, Nickel, $21.00; Jap.$19.00 
Crystal, Glass Top..... $36.00 
Grand, 17 in, wide..... “$36.0 
Se Se - $54.00 
Hall eS ae . .§60,00 
NOTFE.—Rebates: 50c per dozen on 

three dozen lots; $1 per dozen on five- 
dozen lots; $2 per a en on ten-dozen 
lots; $2.50 per dozen on twenty-five dozen 
lots 


acks, Finishing Nails, 
&c. 


American Carpet Tacks. . .904&25 
American Cut Tacks... . .9&25 
Swedes’ Cut Tacks....... 90425 
Swedes’ Upholsterers’... .9&35 
Gimp Tacks. ......60.+--WE357 
mae Te. us o.0 4 odo es 4% 9VE35 
Trimmers’ Tacks........ ~.90&25 
Looking Glass Tacks........ 655 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks. 
904407, 
Hungarian Nails......... SH 10 
Finishing Natle.......0..02% 70% 
Trunk and Clout Nails... . 80% 
NOTE. The above prices are for 


Straight Weights, 


Miscellaneous— 


Double Pointed Tacks 
904€4 or 5 tens 
Wire 


See also Nails. 


Tanks, Oil and Gasoline— 


Wilson & Friend Co.: 
yal, Gasolin Ou 
30 2.75 $3.00 
60 $3.50 $4.00 
120 $5.00 $5.75 


Tapes, Measuring— 


American Asses’ Skin 59a—YX% 











THE IRON 


Thermometers— 
ae ety ae 80£ 10G80E£ 10€5 9 
Ties, Bale—Steel! Wire 


Single Loop....... .80k1045 % 
Monitor, Cross Head, &c.70&é24 


lin Case 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 


See Shcars, 7inners’, &c. 
Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 


very generally at uet prices 


Tire Benders, Upsetters,&c. 


See Benders and Upsetiers, Tire. 


Tools—Coopers’— 
cL & Fs Wes cscs 20@ 20&5% 
Haying 
Evers” Bay TOO. oscccvscccvccsevcesld 


Miniature— 


Smith & Hemenway Co.'s, David 
son, # doz., Nickel Plated, $1.50 
Gold Plated . aoe eo cheel 

Saw— 

Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools 3545 % 

SUDOUUS IMIPPOVeKU......e cece eneeeee wo” 

Simonds’ Crescent........s.0..eeeee ++ bY, 

Ship— 
ke & &. B. WRIRR. cccccccccesscce ececetlae 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 


Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$1.15U8L.25; gro... . .$11.50@12.00 


liarper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz. $1.25@1.40; gro. $13.00@13.50 
Game— 


limitation Oneida.. .75@75&é1045% 





cwuUusY en tu tuck 
liawley & DRA sicc. asta toeceene 65% 
DN Sa heer ane 70&10 
Oneida Community Jump........... 50% 
Mouse and Rat-- 
| Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes 
12¢ 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire 
doz. 85@90 ¢ 
Marty. French Rat and Mouse Traps 
(senuine): 
No, 1, Rat, ® doz., $13.25; case of 
24 $11.50 doz 
No. 3, Rat, # doz $6.5 case of 
50 ; ; : : $5.75 doz, 
No. 34%, Rat, # doz. $5.25; case of 72 
$4.70 doz 
No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.85; case of 150 
$3.00 doz 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; case of 150 
$2.25 doz 
Trowels— 
Wisston Brick ane Pointing... ....-25% 
DDisston Plasteri Jesa de 
Disston Sti ndard Brac : ‘and Gar 
den Trowels..... 65s 30%, 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels , ® ero., 
5 in., $4.80; 6 in., $6.00 
Never Break Steel Garden Trowels 


American 2-Ply Hemp, \ and 
%lb. Balls.........-144@15s%e¢ 
American $8-Ply Hemp,  1-lb. 
Balls | ste cescecee s LGIO‘¢E 
India 2-Ply Hemp, % and \-lb. 
Bails” (Spring Twine) .10% a 11% o¢ 
India 8-Ply Hemp, 1-ib. Balis 
10%4@ 1M 4¢ 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%4-lb. Balls 
uw@ite 
1/2, 8, § and §-Ply Jute. %«-th 
hae "eae 181% @ 1f4¢ 
Mason Line, Linen, \%-Ib. Bls.47¢ 
No. 265 Mattress, 44 and W-Ib 
Balls, according to quality, | 
s0@ésNeE 
Wool, $3 to 6 ply....B 9¢; A 10¢ 


Patent Leather........ 25@3045% | 
Stvel .. sik isan aria ar $3 1-345% | 
Chesterman’s 25 2545% | 
Kenffel & Esser Co.; 
F.vorite, Ass Skin.......... &10@50% | 
F..vorite, Duck and Leather........ 
25&5(@25& 10%, 
Metallic and Steel, lower list, 35@ 
35&5° Pocket, 35@35457. | 
Lufkin’s: | 
MENON MMA. cc poacdaccnensth 10&10@50% | 
IE oo sila le eh . .30@30&5% | 
Patent Bend, Leather.. &5@BK1INY | 
SEL scnnsatoeccchaneio - 0 490K5% | 
GE bia sesucinsbachetesecanas 33%4@35% | 
Wiebusch & Hilger: | 
Chesterman’s Metallic, No. SL, 
ES ieee Le icdaxnebekae y 
Chesterman’s Bteel, N 1038L, 
etc kaa so huaeae 
Teeth, iar 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, %-inch and larger. 
per 100 Iba .$?.75@$s 00 
For 


# gro. $6.00 


& McParlin, Plastering.25 


Woodrough 


Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 


B. & L. Block Co.: 
New York Pattern. . 50&10 
Western Pattern....... . . 60410 
Handy Trucks......... # doz. $16.00 
Grocery # doz. $15.09 
McKinney Trucks ea net $10.00 
Mlodel Stove ‘Jruchs # doz. $18.50 
Tubs, Wash— 
M’f’gr’s list, price per gross, 
Vo 1 2 3 
Galvanized $o7 S79 $89 $99 10% 


Twine, Miscelianeous— 
Flar Tirine 
No. 9, 4 and \-Ib. Balls.23@25¢ 
No. 12, A and Ly-lb, Balls .217a22¢ 
No. 18, % and 14-lb. Balls. 18@20¢ 
No. 24, “4 and ly lb, Balls.17a19¢ 
No, 36, % and %-lb. Balls.16@18¢ 
Chalk Line, Cotton Me-ih 
Balle nccsvenescecvcccsaelé 


Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 it 
$0 GOB. ces cicccessece + Samy 

Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balig to ib., 
according to quality. ..15\4.@23¢ 


the Table of “ Current Metal Prices” see the First Issue of Every Month. 








AGE 


Tie 











a! 50 @ 50&10 %, 
Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson's Adjustable...............40% 
ENE Sabchvusnanbeuevecehénees 40 
Amoteer Sncheees ES DoeesEseessens cee sd 5 
Columbi Hdw. Co 10% 
Fisher & ‘Norris Double & rew, net 
each, Nos. 2, $10.50; 3, $16.00; 4, 
$20.50; 5, $27.00 
Fulton Mach, & Vise C 
Keed, Swivel ces as are 25 
Star, Solid Jaw... ‘a re 4 
livllauds 
PT cvvncusbensincevds 410@42&5 
NG cei keee adalat 65&6G070 *, 
Lewis Tool Co.: 
UGRNED CW 555 aceccnsccetuxaonsal ; 
Monarch, 50%; Solid Jaw.......... 50% 
Massey Vise Co.: 
Cli er . sanen cee 
Perfect, 15%; Lightning Grip.....15 
Merrill's 20 
Millers Falls Oval Slide Pattern.60&10 
Parker's 
Victor, 20@25%; Regulars......20@25 
; | Pea eee -40(@45 
Combination Pipe ceecsse 55(a 60 
Prentiss , 20a 9% 
RGEK TRIAGE .ocssccescsccse. BD 
Snedikers X., 3343 
DRRGNE ke ccwevcowscesescsvccccces 33%° 
Saw Filers-— 

Disston’s I) 3 Clamp and Guide, # 
doz., $24.00, 30%; Clamps saan 
Perfection Saw Clamps, # doz....$4.50 
DANE, oa evs yausdxbeusheaennceniones 60 

Wood Workers— 

Fulton Mach, & Vise Co.: es | 

SON Lsvécancusenuteed wdbere eo 

IE sasdcansdeieenesdsbacecskaeae 40 
Massey Vise Co.: 

Lightring Grip, 15%; Perfect.....15% 
Wyman & Gordon’s Quick Ac tio mn, 6 

in., $6.00; 9 in., $7.00; 14 in.. $8.00. | 


Miscellaneous— 


Holland's Combination Pipe. .60@60&5% | 
Massey’s Quick Action Puipe........40% 
l’arker’s Combination Pipe: | 
87 Series, 60%; 187 Series, 60&5°.; No, 
870 40°. 
Rock Island Pipe.......... eo 
Wede— rice per a. 
RIMS 5 6 Wid a him es ewe 60¢ | 
ae ee es 5 k's oe eee w¢e |. 
Bs és 6 06 sas ewlaleo 
i 7 Perey ee ee 80¢ | 
oe eS ree $1.00{ & 
et a eS ee 
On ESR errr ree 1.50 | 
ne Fe ee epee 1.50 
Kiy's B.E., Aland lars ger $1. T0@1.75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20 - $3.00@3.25 | 
Were, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 


Stove Holtuw Ware: 
PIN 3 wake oa aww pack 10% 
SPE. ask ee kt a cow 0 ae d045 
Plain or Ungrourd........ 6 
Country Hollow Ware, per 100 
eee eee . . -$3.00 

White Enameled Ware: 

Maslin Kettles 65é1 

Covered Wares: 

Tinned and Turned... . .85&10 

BRE MOlOE 206. cesvscces 45& 10 

See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 

Agate Nickel Steel Ware. wi 3344 

tr Clad Ware ‘ . 0810 

Lava and Volcanic, Enameled. .40&10 

Tea Ketties— 

Galvanized Tea Kettles 
MOK 6206.8 7 8 9 
Each .45¢ 50¢ S5¢ 65¢ 

Steel Hollow Ware 

Avery Spiders and Griddles. .65@6545 

Avery Kettles.............+.. Pee 60 

Porcelained ........... 50850 50K 10 

Never Break Spiders and Griddies.. 

6545 

Never Break Kettles 60 

Solid Steel Spiders and Griddles 654&5 

aa 60° 
Warmers, Foot— 

Vike Mfg. Co.. Soapstone... .40@40&10 
Washboards— 

Solid Zinc: , # doz. | 
Crescent, family size, bent frame.$4.05 
Red Star, family size, stationary 

ROR RCUOE * ns 6b nab sc cvecccovesesess’ $4.05 

Double Zine Surface: 

Saginaw Globe, family size, station- 
EP WROGOEE . . ccvscscoscccave $3.55 

Cable Cross. family size, statior 
BEY SP 6 cnwsvtnncacusensnces $3.60 

Single Zinc Surface: 

Naiad. family size, open back 
DINE vcniunatedobsas $3.09 
Single Saginaw Globe........... $2.85 

Brass Surface: 

Brass King, Single Surface, oper 
MEE. bcp snkeunnehouskhedonkece ines $4.05 | 

Nickel Plate Surface: | 

No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Sur 
DE Me icuchniiiscpaccathnentedunca ch $3.60 

Glass Surface: 

Glass King, Single Surface, onen 
OED. ni ene gies sehssdsccieseesanb $3.95 


Enamel Surface: 
Ename! King, Single Surface, venti- 
lated back $3.95 
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Washers—Leathcr,Axle— 


DOE iver swe ware 8010 @ 90% 
Patent res eo - 9aIEI YZ, 
Coil: % 1 1% 144 Inch 
11¢. 12¢. 13¢. 15¢. per box 
tron or Steei— 

Size bolt.. 
Washers... .$ 
The above 

$5.50 off list. 
In lots less than one 
lg¢ per lb.; 5-lb. bores 
to list. 
Cast Washers— 
Over \% inch, barrel lots. 
per lb 


5-16 * Wy %®% 4 
5.90 5.00 3.70 3.50 3.30 


prices are based on 


keg add 
add We 


Pya2s 
Wedges— 
Oil Finish 


Weights—Hitching- 


Covert Mfg. Co.. 


Sash— 

Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 

Bagtemn Utatrict......<ccins $30.00 

Southern Territory .$24.00@ 25.00 
Western and Central 

EMEGTVEOTS «otc cc oh 


Wheels, Well— 


8-in., $1.55; 10-in., 
$2.50; 1, in., $4.00. 


Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 


SU&2 


25.00 @ 28.50 


$2.00; 12-in., 


ee ed boc bch eee 72 10671 4% 
ee FO bs tka sw ee Tok WE 10% 
fools ree Tk 10k WE 24 i 
a CO Divciweacteseun TET Y 
G 
OOP Bic cceusscaunaes 724 10% 
PEO Bhi cscs eutsvent Vink 1045 % 
Fes «0 ewes take Tok 10d 5% 
OO Bev vcrecsevswatene 72UuZ 
COM. a vevas + 10k 410% ; 
WOR. ces tuasaw .6i 5 106105 
( 
ORO Bis kaa aw eee 65L 10410 % 
i. a! SECS ere ee WEES % 
fe OO Bu cscwssava 65k 104 10410 Y 
19 FO 26's 6 ks 6 os bane TEI EGY 
Be 80 Bwesivae . 724k E24, > 
l t ‘ i 
©.30 Bes iceeedaesae TA 1VE 10% 
OOD 5% <5.6 snake 74¢ lb., base 
i, geet. 32¢ 1lb., base 
Cass Steel Wire. ss vs tava <% 50% 


Spooled Wire— 
Annealed and Tinned, 
G5L10@I0L5Y 
Brass and Copper. 4 D506 10% 
Retailers’ Assortments, per bu 
2.5002 3.50 
Wire Clothes Line. see Lines 
Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods-— 
Steel Wire 
Brass Wire 
Brass Cup and 


Goods... .9@a904&10 c 
Shoulder Hooks, 
80 15% 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Wire Netting. .80€5% 


Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.35 
Stendard Galy. Hardivare Grade: 
Per 100 8q. ft. 

Nos. 2, 24, € 8 Mesh...... $3.40 
Nos. 4 and ACORN, Sidixs $3.65 
NO) C BCOR is i eae ese see 
WO. I cee ss hae ee $4.40 


Wi re, Barb—See Trade Report 
W renches— 


Agricultural .........7T3@M410% 
Allivator or Crocodile. . W&10@%5% 
Bester l’attern 8 Wrenches. 
1045704 10% 
Drop Forged 8........4 ARS Y 
Acme 609410% 
Allenter Pattern, 70%; Bull Dog. .70% 
temis & fall's 
Adjustable S, 40%; Adjustable 8 Pipe, 
40 Briggs Pattern, 40° 4; Combi- 
nation Bright, 40% 
Steel Har dle Nut seccemenae 
Combination Black +» &5% 
Merrick Pattern . 5 





Roardman’s 








Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl. 40&1l0& 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. oe 1K 5¢ 
Coes’ Genuine K Model. .49&10&5&5° 
Coes’, Genuine Hammer Handle... 
40K 108545 % 
Coes’ Mechanics ’ '’., 40&10&10&5¢ 
lbonohue’s Engineer.............. 404 10° 
Eagle pebedsrsesccudeeevccastlaneeaee 70% 
SA NE a5 cbs acnunGecedemaebiun 1. WO, 
SN ic ica 0.05 nts wapaannaukneende To% 
Wli&éB Machi: ist: 
SN MR i kn ach ci cedns cc idiucedel 50.45% 
Less than case lots.............. 50% 
WwW. & . _taileoad Special: 
Re ARIS Give ai sanncuiedicusscaxesamenee 50°, 
Less — ‘case lots. «+ 49 10K5% 
Solid Handles, P., 8S. & W., 50&10%: 
RS cn obnkkwsdunwaniteea 5OK10&5° 
i. . ; .. 5% 
Uwanta Wrench Co.: 
Railroad Special, Iron Handle, 
40&10&5 % 
Other Wrenches.....................507 
Vulean and Agrippa Chain.......... 50% 


Wrought Goods— 
Staples, Hooks, &c., list March 


ty Teese 


Zinc— (Cask lots at mi.) 
Sheet......++..per 100 1b., $7.50 





